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WE have often wished that there was somewhat less of preaching, 
_and much more of prayer, in this age of religious excitement; 
more communion of the soul with God, and less of craving after 
_ the ministrations of man. And if they, who profess to seek God, 
_ were animated with the spirit which pervades this little: volume, 
- our wish would, in reasonable time, be certainly accomplished. 
- Our Church has taught us, most effectually, how to pray. The 
very essence of the Gospel is embodied in her services, Her 
_ Liturgy has been placed, even by the judgment of many who 
have abjured her communion, above all uninspired devotional 
compositions. We now confine ourselves, however, to the en- 
_ lightened testimony of a prelate of our own. ‘‘ The Liturgy,” 
says Bishop Jebb, “is not the work of one man, or of one 
“society, or of one age. Its materials were gradually formed, 

“and safely deposited among the records of various churches, 
‘* eastern and western, more or less ancient. And when the time 
i. was ripe for its formation, its compilers were led, I verily be- 
7‘ lieve, by a wisdom not their own, to proceed on the principle 
_“ of rejecting whatever was peculiar to any sect or party, to any 
“age or nation; and of retaining that sacred depositum, which 
“had the common sanction of all. It is compiled from almost 
+“ every form of prayer extant at the time of the Reformation.” 
So that, ‘‘ in addition to the touchstone of sacred Scripture, we 


_““ have the semper et ubique of the Catholic Church to satisfy us, 
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that this, our National Commentary, is framed according to 
“ the analogy of faith.” And if this be so, what can be said of 
those who, with this glorious Formulary in their hands, complain 
that the Gospel is not preached in our churches? What can be 
said of those, to whom this Formulary is a weariness,—a sort of 
tedious overture to the sermon; and who sit, drowsily or impa- 
tiently in their pews, till their fellow mortal rises in the pulpit; 
perhaps to exercise their restless understandings,—perhaps to. 
awaken their capricious imaginations,—perhaps to give scope to 
their powers of criticism,—or, perhaps, alas! to bring down upon 
them a still deeper spirit of slumber than before! And with 
what feelings of sorrow (mixed up, sometimes, with certain emo- 
tions more hot and more unruly than sorrow) must every mature 
Christian reflect upon the fact, that the fulness or the emptiness 
of churches may generally be resorted to, as a faithful gage or 
measure only of the powers of the preacher? And how must the 
spirit of such a man be stirred within him, at the thought, that, if 
preaching were for a season to be discontinued, most congrega- 
tions would, probably, soon exemplify, to the letter, the meeting of 
two or three together! And what is the melancholy inference 
from these phenomena, but that there are multitudes in the land 
who are far more ready to listen to man, than to speak to God: 
and this, too, with a form of words before them, in which they 
are certain that God may be spoken to acceptably ? 

We cannot help suspecting that this disease of itching ears 
may justly be reckoned among the sources of half the heresies 
and errors which have ever rushed into the Church, For, let us 
consider the general tendencies of an insatiable appetite for pul- 
pit exhibition ; and this, without reference to any particular age 
or country. ‘The minister, we will suppose, is somewhat of a 
gifted man. He finds himself bound to answer a constantly re- 
curring demand for oratory or exposition. He must keep up the 
attention of the people, or he is lost. ‘This galling necessity be- 
trays him, perhaps, into the prodigal use of rhetoric, and illustra- 
tion, and other artifices of popular eloquence. And, in the 
course of time, rhetoric grows into doctrine. Figures of speech 
gradually gather substance; and become, as it were, consoli- 
dated into dogmas of ‘Theology. Images and illustrations, by a 
scarcely perceptible process, are at length petrified into rigid 
arguments; and empassioned statements into articles of faith. 
Little did the ancient Fathers imagine, when they were dealing 
forth thew glowing phrases, in honour of the sacramental mys- 
tery, that they were scattering seeds which would, afterwards, 
spring up into a harvest of pernicious absurdities. Little did 
they think that they were, virtually, heaping up offerings to the 
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superstitious self-complacency of future generations, when they 
lavished the treasures of their eloquence, in extolling deeds of 
holiness, and charity, and self-denial. In speaking of the Election 
of Grace, John Chrysostom ventures on the thought that the 

ivine Choice may possibly be influenced or directed by certain 
hidden virtuous dispositions, which the eye of Omniscience dis- 
cerns in the hearts of them that are chosen, and which render 
those persons fit and worthy subjects for the operation of Divine 


Grace.* But little did he dream that the doctrine of Grace of 


Congruity would ever be wrought up from the materials of 
shadowy speculation, such as this! Now, these instances may 
suffice to show us the dangerous consequences resulting from 
the elevation of preaching to so transcendent a rank among the 
ordinances of the Church, and theexaction of so enormous amount 
of it from her local and stationary ministers. 

The evils of this system may be capable of further illustration 
from the devious and eccentric course of Theology in modern 
Germany. The condition of the professors of divinity in that 
country, in some respects, resembles that of a preacher who has 
to satisfy the incessant cravings of a congregation when their 
spiritual appetite has been pampered and spoiled by a course of 
highly-seasoned diet. The teacher, in that country, is dependant 
on the multitude of scholars he can attract to his lecture room, 
and keep there. His reputation and his maintenance are per- 
petually at stake. He enters, for the most part, upon his office 
with the consciousness that bold and hazardous speculation, and 
original and striking views, must enter largely into his prepara- 
tions for the day of audience. If these fail, there will probably 
be a formidable defection; and he will have before his eyes the 
prospect of ruinous and degrading failure. And, hence, the 
triumph of Neology. 

From mischiefs such as these, indeed, we have been merci- 
fully protected by the discipline of our Church, and the solid 
rampart of our Articles. With us the parish preacher, or the 
licensed lecturer, can hardly venture to deal in downright heresy, 
or wander far into the limbo of Neologism. But he may, often, 
be compelled, by the mere quantity of his work, to traffic in 
matters fantastic, unsubstantial, or imperfectly digested, And 
if his station be one which calls upon him to cultivate popularity, 
he must contrive to make his th, Se as palatable and pleasant 
as he can. The result needs not to be stated. The pulpits will, 


in too many instances, be filled with what are called fine men; . 


and the pews with hearing, but not with praying congregations. 


* Chrysos. Hom. vi. Rom. 
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What, then—it will be asked—do we disparage and set at 
naught the ordinance of preaching? Would we take down the 
pulpits, and leave only the desk and the communion table? 
eel so. Instruction in nghteousness and holiness must 
never cease. Preaching is one mode and form of instruction; 
and, therefore, preaching must never cease, until the end of all 
Christian ordinances shall be finally accomplished. Mission- 
aries, of course, must preach; preach in the true and original 
acceptation of the word. And _ stationary ministers must also 
preach, For though a merely preaching Church can never 
stand, so, likewise, is it true, that an unpreaching Church, even 
though it should rest upon the right foundation, would leave its 
superstructure in peril of ruious decay. We are not ignorant, or 
unmindful, of the might and efficacy which belongs to powerful 
preaching of the Word. There are difficulties in the Bible which 
require explanation, ‘There are apparent contradictions which 
stand in need of solution. And the sluggish heart of man requires 
the voice, and the countenance, and the gesture, of his fellow- 
man, to awaken his sensibilities, and to keep his attention on the 
stretch, It is a part of our nature to be moved by the energies, 
and the emotions, of those who are engaged in the same warfare, 
and the same peril with ourselves. As tron sharpeneth iron, so 
doth the countenance of aman, his friend. Right words are 
always forcible: but never so forcible as when they issue from 
the lips of one who is the appointed guardian of our interest, 
whether temporal or eternal. A powerful appeal to the heart 
and understanding, when it goes forth from a position so com- 
manding and sacred as the pulpit, frequently pervades a whole 
congregation, with the rapidity and the force of electric fire. 
With the truth of all this, every thoughtful man must be per- 
fectly familar, But it will, likewise, be undisputed by any 
thoughtful man, that the sti/d small voice which comes from_Je- 
hovah himself, 1s mightier than the sound of the earthquake and 
the tempest. And this sf2// sma// voice is never heard, except by 
those who lead a life which is sanctitied and pacified by prayer. 
The utterance of a Boanerges is as nothing, when compared with 
the unutterable groanings wherewith the spirit helpeth the infirmi- 
ties of the penitent,—or the breathings which go up to heaven from 
the depths of a broken and a contrite Heart. And our conclusion 
is, that there must be something vicious in the condition of the 
Church, when the people are habitually impressed with a belief, 
that they cannot have worshipped God acceptably unless they 
have listened to a sermon; and that a discourse from the pulpit 
is as absolutely essential to the completeness of their religious 
services, as the sacrifice of confession and supplication, of thanks- 
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giving and of praise. And still more vicious is the state of 
things when the sermon is regarded as the pure flour, and the 
prayers as little better than the chaff and bran. And towards 
this state of things, we greatly fear, there is a powerful tendency 
at the present day ; ; especially in parishes where the congrega- 
tion is large, and where they who compose it have just intelli- 
gence enough to be agreeably affected by an exercise of their 
minds, or an excitement of their feelings. In such situations the 
Church is too apt to degenerate into a sort of theatre; and the 
preacher to be regarded almost in the light of a performer: and 
the people will be too apt to disperse, not so much with a dispo- 
sition to search their own hearts, as with a propensity to sift the 
merits of their orator. Their discourse, on retiring from the 
House of God, will, probably, be,—that Mr. —— was wonder- 
fully great to-day ! or, perhaps, ‘that Mr. was not quite 
equal to himself; that he was too tame or too impassioned, or 
too argumentative, or too declamatory, &c.Xc. &c. And, all this 
while, it may be, that the solemn and soothing accents of the 
Liturgy have passed away from their thoughts, and have left but 
little more impression than a tale thrice told. 

Now every one must allow that ¢hese things ought not to be so. 
‘That the blessing of God will rest upon the labours of a faithful 
preacher, is, indeed, unquestionable. But fervent prayer, and 
devout reception of the Sacrament, bring the soul into immediate 
communion with the Father of Spirits himself, It cannot there- 
fore be doubted that if a man would but prosecute the work of 
prayer, with all.his faculties, he might pass weeks and months 
together, without hearing a single sermon, and yet might so ad- 


‘ vance in holiness, that his profiting should be manifest to all men: 


whereas, if prayer were discontinued, he might devour sermons 
without number, and yet his spirit might resemble the leanest of 
the voracious kine. And any one, who will but recollect this, 
must see, in an instant, how subordinate a rank the hearing of 
sermons ought to occupy, when compared with the — of adora- 
tion and thanksgiving. 

All this will, “perhaps, be conceded the moment it is stated. 
And then will come the question, what is the tendency of these 
observations! How is a remedy to be applied to this prevailing 
misconception as to the manner of rendering a reasonable service 
to the Lord? And here we feel it most advisable to take heed 
to our words, and to avoid speaking rashly with our lips: lest we 
should seem to undervalue the services of many able and meri- 
torious ministers, and the good intentions of many faithful and 
single-hearted Christians. One question, however, we will ven- 
ture to propose—whether, if sermons were less frequent, they 
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might not be incomparably more effectual? Let us suppose, for 
instance, that, where a clergyman has now two sermons a week 
to prepare, in addition to other overpowering duties, he had only 
two sermons a month. And let us, further, imagine that these two 
monthly sermons were so composed, as never to let the hearers 
escape, without constant inculcation of the paramount importance 
of keeping close to God in public and private prayer,—without per- 
petual reference to the inestimable value of our Liturgy, as the 
channel of communion with Him. Is it not conceivable that 
more might be done by these two well-considered sermons, to- 
wards building up the people im faith, and hope, and love, than 
by eight unavoidably hasty compositions; and these frequently 
got up under the impression, that nothing but a course of stimu- 
lants and drams (if we may use the word) can keep the attention 
of the hearers in activity? Might not the comparative unfre- 
quency of these exercises be amply compensated by an augmen- 
tation of their efficacy? And might not the result be, that the 
congregation would be trained to the invaluable habit of looking 
more to the power of God, and less to the aid and ministry of 
man! 

We offer these suggestions in a spirit of unfeigned diffidence 
and caution. We presume to lay down no general or inflexible 
rule, We attempt not to prescribe the precise measure and pro- 
portion in which preaching should enter into our religious exer- 
cises. We are distinctly aware, that, if any alteration were intro- 
duced, it should be done gradually, and circumspectly, and under 
the watchful superintendence of our diocesans. We also remem- 
ber, that much would depend on various and complex local cir- 
cumstances, But, of one thing we are profoundly convinced,— 
that a parochial clergyman would have achieved a great and holy 
triumph, if he had succeeded in the experiment of even an occa- 
sional omission of the sermon ; and could show a Church equally 
crowded with worshippers, whether the pulpit were to be occu- 
pied or not. And, at all events, we hold it for certain, that, on 
Sacrament days, the sermon might often be most conveniently and 
beneficially dispensed with. 

The habit of seeking at the lips of the preaching minister for 
the very life and virtue of all public worship, may be, notoriously, 
traced to the period which immediately followed the Reformation. 
It was one effect of the recoil from Romanism. The Popish 
priesthood preached, comparatively, but little. The divines of 
the Reformation, more especially those of the Calvinizing schools, 
thought they could never preach enough. ‘Till, at length, the 
ordinance of preaching was exalted by the Puritan and Presby- 
terian pastors to an importance almost as lofty and mysterious as 
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that ascribed by the Papists to the sacrifice of the mass: ‘The 
word of God, in their mouth, was infallible truth! And, to this 
day, the Protestant world is, more or less, thoroughly pervaded 
with the notion, that the offices of prayer are the form, and that 
the outpourings of the preacher are the spirit and the essence of 
all public devotion. Our only desire is, to see this pernicious 
error, by some means or other, effectually corrected. It would 
be a bright and glorious day for our Church, if her children 
should manifest a deep and cordial persuasion that the house of 
God is, emphatically, the house of prayer; and that the word of 
exhortation or instruction is but subordinate and auxiliary to the 
prime and transcendent duty of seeking God in the way of 
adoring supplication. 

One mode of g gradually bringing about this most desirable con- 
summation would be, a more frequent and general adoption of 
the scheme exemplified by Mr, Anderson in the volume now be- 
fore us. He tells us, that it was under a strong and growing 
conviction of the value and importance of the ‘Liturgy of the 
Church of England, (as admitted by the concurrent testimony of 
Christians of various denominations, both at home and abroad,) 
that he was led, some years since, to deliver a series of Afternoon 
Discourses on the Book of Common Prayer. The Ten Dis- 
courses now published formed a portion of that series ; the pres- 
sure of other duties having prevented the publication of the rest. 
Now this is an example which we would most gladly see followed 
by our parochial cletgy throughout the realm. This method 
would furnish themes commensurate with the highest powers ; 
and it would supply them with glorious opportunities of exposing 
and denouncing the prevalent delusion to which we have adverted, 
and of restoring the reasonable service of praise and supplication 
to its rightful supremacy. And if this work were generally taken 
in hand with the same affectionate and fervent spirit which dis- 
tinguishes the ministrations and the writings of Mr. Anderson, we 
should have good hope that our people might, in time, be brought 
to a more healthful state of mind, touching a matter of such deep 
and vital moment. 

It only remains for us to offer a few specimens of the earnest 
and heart-stirring manner in which Mr. Anderson has performed 
his labour of pastoral love and zeal. And first we shall select a 
passage which suggested to us the introduction of our foregoing 
observations. It will be found that Mr. Anderson has faithfally 
seized on a fit occasion to lift up his testimony against the dis- 
paragement of the prayers, and the glorifying of sermons :— 


‘The homilies were intended to impress upon the people, at that 
time, a sense of the purity of the Gospel, in opposition to the ee 
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of Popery. But they contain ‘ godly and wholesome doctrine’ for every 
age of the Church; and although the reading of them publicly has fallen 
into general disuse, the greater part of them may be read with advantage 
in private, as containing sound and valuable expositions of Christian 
doctrine, and as powerfully enforcing the rules of the Christian life. 

“‘ In the times of which I have been speaking, sermons, as the word 
is now commonly understood, were delivered, at first, only once in a 
quarter, and, afterwards, at intervals of a month. I need not say that, 
in these our own days, much more ample provision is made for giving 
effect to that part of the exhortation to godfathers and godmothers, con- 
tained in the office of baptism, which relates to ‘the hearing of sermons,’ 
as an important means of Christian instruction. But while we acknow- 
ledge, with thankfulness, the care which has been taken to provide for 
the due fulfilment of the above exhortation, we should always remember 
with what solemn emphasis our Church continues her address to god- 
fathers and godmothers, saying, ‘ And chiefly ye shall provide, that they 
may learn the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the ‘Ten Commandments, 
and all other things which a Christian ought to know and believe to his 
soul's health.’ It is this ‘ health of the soul,’ brethren, which is the one 
great end of all the ordinances of our most holy faith; and, keeping this 
always in view, we may venture to affirm that, valuable as preaching is 
as a part of our Church service, it is yet of much less value than the 
prayers; the right exercise of which, like the pulse in the natural body, 
plainly indicates the life that exists within. 

“‘ But if prayer be indeed the pulse of the spiritual life ; if it be, in 
truth, the breath of God in man returning to its original, how is it that 
so many professed Christians should appear to despise the privilege of 
prayer, and to regard the sermon as all in all? ‘This is evidently the 
fault of itching ears and unsteady hearts. And it would be well if all 
who profess and call themselves Christians, would consider within them- 
selves how certain it is that a preaching Church, i. e. a Church which 
exalts the ordinance of preaching, to the neglect or the disparagement 
of the ordinance of prayer, cannot stand. It assuredly becomes us to 
be thankful, brethren, for the plenteous provision of preaching which 
we now enjoy; but, at the same time, we must take good heed lest, as 
in the times before the great Rebellion, it should be exalted and abused, 
to the hindrance or the injury of any of the other ordinances of the 
Church. If the body of professed Christians would show that they are 
desirous of becoming ‘ wise unto salvation,’ they must learn to set their 
highest value on the most important part of divine service. They must 
remember that the sanctuary of the Lord is spoken of in Scripture not 
as a house of preaching, but ‘ a house of prayer.’ They must learn, 
therefore, to love the prayers; and they may rest assured that they will 


find all the edification from the sermon to be, as it were, so much gain 
to them over and above.”—p, 80—84. 


The sixth Discourse, “ on eating and drinking unworthily,” 
deserves high commendation. Its usefulness and power was 
attested, immediately after its first delivery, by a request for its 
publication; and it is now reprinted in the present decade, That 
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portion of the service which comprehends the sentences, the Sur- 
sdm corda—the Tersunctus—affords Mr. Anderson a noble oppor- 
tunity, in the seventh Discourse, of manifesting the depth, and 
the elevation, of his devotional feelings :— 


“‘ Upon reviewing this portion of the Communion Office, may we not 
say, brethren, in the language of the text, that of a truth ‘ God hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit together in rete places in 
Christ Jesus.’ For are we not ‘raised up together to heaven y places in 
Christ Jesus,’ when, ‘ with angels and archangels, and with all the com- 

any of heaven, we laud and magnify his glorious name?’ Dwell, I 
ents you, upon the full en of the language here employed: ‘ All 
the company of heaven.’ ‘ Heretofore,’ says Chrysostom, ‘ this hymn 
was sung only by the angelic host; but after the Lord had vouchsafed 
to appear on earth, he brought this melody to the children of men.’ 
While, therefore, the ‘ cherubim and seraphim are still continually cry- 
ing, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth ; heaven and earth are full 
of the majesty of thy glory;’ other voices are heard to mingle in this 
triumphant chorus. For ‘ the glorious company of the apostles, the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets, and the noble army of martyrs,’ join 
in the melody of the armies of heaven. Yea, ‘ Lord God of hosts,’ we, 
also, who are yet militant on earth, are permitted to join in the mystical 
songs of the heavenly choir. ‘ We,’ also, ‘ praise thee, O God;’ ‘ we,’ 
also, ‘ acknowledge thee to be the Lord.’ 

“ For if, when Christ ‘ overcame the sharpness of death, he opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers ;’ must it not follow that all, whose 
* robes are washed, and made white in the blood of the Lamb,’ are now 
invited to ‘ sit together in heavenly piaces in Christ Jesus?’ Some of 
this blessed company are yet engaged in ‘ running the race which is set 
before them,’ while others have joined ‘ the cloud of witiesses’ above; 
but all the redeemed of the Lord, whether in heaven or in earth, hold 
communion one with another, as belonging to that ‘ united family of 
saints,’ which is ‘ named to be the universal Church of Christ.” And 
we know, also, that every member of this holy family sings a louder and 
a sweeter note than the highest of the angelic host. For though angels 
and archangels can unite in ascribing ‘ blessing, and honour, and glory, 
and power,’ unto the Lord God of Sabaoth, they cannot say, with the 
armies of the redeemed, ‘ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God and his Father, to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever.’ 
Though angels and archangels can say, with a loud voice, ‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing,’ they cannot say, ‘ Salva- 
tion to our God, and unto the Lamb.’ This is the ‘ new song,’ even the 
song peculiar to the ‘ redeemed of the Lord:’ for they, and they only, 
can say, ‘ Thou art worthy to take the book, and open the seals thereof; 
for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests,’ "—p, 180—183, 
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The tenth Discourse contains some very valuable cautions 
against a superstitious estimate of the virtue of the Sacrament. 
In the earlier ages of Christianity, it is well known, the Sacrament 
of Baptism was frequently put off till the hour of death; and the 
sinner then resorted to it in something of the same spirit in which 
a debtor or a criminal rushes into a sanctuary. It is melancholy 
to think that, at this day, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
needs to be protected against a similar abuse and profanation. 
‘The pastoral experience of Mr. Anderson shows that this wretched 
superstition is not yet wholly obliterated. And the following is 
the affectionate caution with which he meets the evil :— 


“ If it be an important feature, in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, that it is a ‘ sign of the love that Christians ought to have among 
themselves one to another ;’ and if, therefore, as often as it is publicly 
administered in the Church, communicants meet together as ‘ the ve 
members incorporate in that mystical body of Christ, which is the blessed 
company of all faithful people;’ we can understand how it comes to 
pass, that, when the Eucharist is celebrated under circumstances which 
obscure this prominent characteristic, weak and ignorant minds should 
be apt to attach, almost unconsciously, the notion of a charm to the 
ceremony. When thus celebrated, in private, in the chambers of the 
sick, and amongst a few attendants, it almost ceases to be regarded as an 
act of a Christian congregation, showing forth its union, as such, with 
Christ, and within itself. And hence it is that this sacred ordinance is 
too often desired and demanded, as if it possessed something like a talis- 
manic influence on the dying, and as if it were absolutely indispensable 
to the safe departure of the Christian. 

* But it is not the habitual communicant who is liable to fall into 
this dangerous error. It prevails wholly, or chiefly, among those who, 
either never having communicated at all, or not having been habitual com- 
municants, appear fo reserve this one act of conformity for the season of 
sickness, or of death. And, in every such instance, it is certain that a 
visiting minister's exhortation to the sick person to receive the Eucharist, 
would be awfully misplaced. It is his duty rather to point out, affec- 
tionately but plainly, the great danger of substituting a vague, super- 
stitious reliance on the mere outward administration of an ordinance, for 
that simple, heartfelt dependance on the blood of Christ, which only can 
lead the awakened sinner to pardon and to peace. He should then urge 
upon the sick person the duty of drawing near to God in prayer, that he 
may earnestly implore forgiveness, as well for the long and serious neg- 
lect of which he has been guilty, as for the other ‘ sins, in thought, word, 
and deed,’ of which he now feels ‘ the remembrance to be grievous’ to 
him, and the ‘ burden intolerable.’ And if it shall please God to restore 
the sick person to the assemblies of his saints on earth, there, where it 
is most epprogtiate, let him begin and continue the devout observance 
of this special rite of Christian communion. ‘ For surely,’ as Bishop 
Burnet says, in his History of the Reformation, ‘ it is too gross a relic 
of the worst part of Popery, if any imagine that, after an ill life, some 
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sudden sorrow for sin, with a hasty absolution, and the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, will be a passport to heaven,’ "—pp. 253256. 


Again :— 


“ As you would hope, at such a season, to partake of that holy Sacra- 
ment, to ‘ your great and endless comfort,’ know that Christ must 
‘ dwell in your hearts by faith,’ before you can receive the consecrated 
elements, as the pledges of his love, and as the seal of your acceptance 
with God. It is plainly and solemnly declared by our Church, of all 
* such as are void of a lively faith,’ that * although they do carnally and 
visibly press with their teeth the Sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ, yet in no wise are they partakers of Christ; but rather, to their 
condemnation, do eat and drink the sign or sacrament of so great a thing.’ 
Beware, therefore, I beseech you, lest you deceive your ownselves, in a 
matter which respects the salvation, or the condemnation, of your souls. 
Notwithstanding the unscriptural ‘ fables and dangerous deceits’ of the 
Romish Church, there is not, there cannot be, any mystic charm in the 
elements themselves to restore health to those who still remain in im- 
penitence and unbelief. No, my brethren, the work must be going on 
within, before these consecrated symbols can impart to the soul the sweet 
and blessed assurance of pardon and of peace. For the ‘ mean, whereby 
the body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper, is faith.’ And it 
is only to such, therefore, as ‘ rightly, worthily, and with faith, receive 
this holy Sacrament,’ that ‘ the bread which we break is a partaking of 
the body of Christ ; and likewise the cup of blessing is a partaking of the 
blood of Christ.’ ‘To all such, the elements of bread and wine are not 
only ‘ visible signs of an inward and spiritual grace,’ but also the very 
* means, whereby they receive the same, and a pledge, to assure them 
thereof.’ And of all such, it may indeed be affirmed, that the ‘ body 
and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received by them in 
the Lord’s Supper.’ For, coming to the holy communion in the ‘ mar- 
riage-garment required by God in holy Scripture, they have a real part 
and portion given them in the death and sufferings of the Lord Jesus, 
whose body was broken, and whose blood was shed, for the remission of 
sins; yea, they ‘ verily and indeed,’ partake of the virtue of that myste- 
rious sacrifice, whereby Christ hath ‘ obtained eternal redemption for 
us.’ —p. 262—264. 


We must now take leave of Mr. Anderson, which we do with 
feelings of deep thankfulness to the Sanctifying Power who has 
so thoroughly consecrated the heart of this, his faithfal minister, 
to the service of the altar ;—and, further, with the expression of 
our entire belief that this little volume is eminently fitted to assist 
the blessed offices of family devotion. 
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Art. II.—1. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Gloucester in August and September, 1835, at the Triennial 
Visitation of the Right Reverend James Henry, Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester. Published at the request of the Clergy. 
Rivingtons, London; T. Jew, Gloucester, &c. 


2. Dissertations vindicating the Church of England, with regard 
to some Essential Points of Polity and Doctrine. By the Rev. 
John Sinclair, Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh. 
Rivingtons. 

3. Reasons for Refusing to sign the Lay Address to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with Hints for increasing the Usefulness and 


Stability of the Church of England, in a Letter to a Friend. 
Hatchard, London. 


Havine much to say as from ourselves, we cannot pause over the 

ublications here mentioned. Indeed, we have only room to 
introduce them and dismiss them ; although Mr. Sinclair’s work 
may be consulted with the greatest advantage; and the pamphlet, 
which we have placed third, sorry as we should be to subscribe 
our agreement to all its contents, may at least be read with 
something of curiosity and interest. If we could venture to pass 
comments on the Bishop of Gloucester’s Charge, we should give 
our opinion that it was admirable for its talent and its temper: 
and the words of Dr. Monk will carry with them much weight 
and authority, although he speaks with the utmost caution and 
reserve, in regard to the views and intentions of the Church 
Commissioners; as his lordship has himself been appointed a 
member of both the commissions. 

In adverting to a subject so vast, so complicated, so multi- 
farious, as the constitution and well-being of the Church of a 
mighty empire, it becomes necessary not only to clothe our ob- 
servations in some definite shape, but to narrow our inquiry 
within some specific limits. We abstain, therefore, from 
offering any argument in support of the principle of an ecclesi- 
astical establishment; or in vindication of the doctrine and polity 
peculiar to our own. We shall refer scarcely, if at all, to the 
history of our Church, or the services which it has rendered to the 
country in times past. We shall not endeavour to ascertain how 
large or how small a majority its members constitute in the whole 
population of the kingdom. All these matters have been dis- 
cussed, both severally and conjointly, with no ordinary degree of 
care and penetration, of vigour and skill, by men fully competent 
to do them justice. The field, then, which invites us to enter it, 
although quite contiguous, and included within the boundaries of 
the same general province, is still somewhat distinct. The topic, 
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with which we shall deal, is not the intrinsic excellence of an 
ecclesiastical establishment, or its quality of adjustment and 
adaptation, either actual or possible, to the nation and the age; 
but rather,—these things being assumed or presupposed—the best 
means to be adopted for its preservation. We shall not ask, 
whether the Church is to be saved—since this point we take for 
granted ; but how the Church is to be saved? a question, surely, 
momentous enough, and solemn enough, to demand our most 
earnest, and yet our soberest, energies;—to fill us with an intense, 
an unmixed, an unpolluted desire for the discovery of truth and 
right; and to guard us against the intrusion of any petty feelings 
of animosity or servility, of partiality or fear. We may be forgiven, 
at this critical period, for here and there condensing into one view 
some points of ever-recurring interest, which we have already 
handled in detached portions, and more at length. 

How is the Church to be saved? But here comes the prelimi- 
nary question, how, and to what extent, is the Church endangered? 
Nor can we altogether shrink from this investigation, although 
we are unaffectedly anxious to avoid all painful or offensive re- 
trospections. Neither can we speak otherwise than with freedom 
and boldness; because that time-serving and pusillanimous mode 
of speech, which conceals more than it tells, and arrives at con- 
clusions without venturing to put forth all the premises from which 
they are drawn, almost always manages to stultify itself; almost 
always manages to convict itself of false logic, even with a power 
of resistless demonstration in its grasp; and 1s, therefore, worse 
treachery to a good cause than absolute and total silence. The 
wounds, which are to be cured, must be probed: and they must 
be probed thoroughly; lest, as often happens in the case of ignorant 
and insufficient treatment, even when they have healed apparentl 
and on the surface, it be found requisite to open them afresh, It 
is obvious, also, that the things which have been, and which are, 
must be, partly if not wholly, our index to the things which are 
to be, or which may be. We must discern the circumstances, 
which have long menaced, and are still menacing, the Church, if 
we would form any useful estimate of its existing position and its 
probable or attainable futurity: and it is beyond dispute, that, if 
we would “ pluck the flower safety,” we must be correctly in- 
formed as to the quarter against which our efforts should be 
directed: we must look steadily at the mischief, from which it is 
our business to escape: we must understand the parties and the 
influences, from which we have most to apprehend. In a word, 
our defence, to be successful, must be regulated by the attack, 
and be commensurate with the attack. We first, then, ask how, 
and to what extent, is the Church endangered ? 

Upon this point, almost more than upon any other, we are 
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solicitous to observe moderation in our statements. And we 
would hope for attention to them precisely on this account. We 
have never been mere alarmists, We have never set up the hue 
and cry about “ the Church in danger” for political purposes, 
As far as we can judge of ourselves, it has not been our custom, 
it has not belonged to our temperament, to magnify objects by 
surveying them through the mists of terror; or to exaggerate their 
stature in our representations by depicting them with colours 
fantastic and overdrawn, Our endeavour has rather been to trace 
the aspect of things in their true lineaments and dimensions: to 
feel, and to write, with a calm, and exact, and temperate dis- 
cretion, And our wish is still the same. We have not sought, nor 
shall we seek now, to stir up the popular mind into a fierce yet 

anic-stricken excitement—an excitement, half fear, half fury, 
Palf consternation and half violence. But the facts are now too 
notorious to be denied, and too palpable to be unperceived, ‘The 
elements of confusion are too certainly at work. There are 
clouds and storms, and portents in the troubled sky, We see the 
tempest impending in England and in Scotland, while Ireland is 
already as a hurricane let loose, ‘To assert that there is no danger 
threatening the Church, or danger of no unusual proximity and 
magnitude, would be at the present conjuncture not prudence 
but childishness, not self-possession but ignorance, not magna- 
nimity but blindness, 

For, in the first place, let us see the forces which are ranged on 
either side; and, in the numbering of this array, let us not deceive 
ourselves; or reckon among our own host any who in the heat of 
the conflict will go over to our enemies. The conscientious 
Papist must wish for the overthrow of the Establishment. The 
conscientious Dissenter must wish for the overthrow of the Esta- 
blishment. Nor will they wish it less, if they be not conscientious. 
If they disguise their sentiments, the moment will come when 
they will throw off the mask ; if they keep back their sentiments, 
the moment will come when they will advocate them in open day. 
Then, too, there is the careless infidel, who, at most, can care 
little about the maintenance of the Church; and who would pro- 
bably surrender it to-morrow, if he could win, or save, one six- 
pence by its downfal, There is the disciple of Owen or Carlile, 
who would fling religion altogether aside, not merely in the regu- 
lation of civil society, but in the formation of individual character, 
and the guidance of individual conduct. There is the Utilitarian 
theorist, the republican or the Benthamite, who looks upon a 
state Church as an imroad upon the sanctities at once of con- 
science and of property ; the most disfiguring of all blots in the 
social edifice ; and the most outrageous violation of the canons of 
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political wisdom. There js the revolutionary anarchist, who has 
more to gain than lose by disturbance ; who is reluctant to pay 
for the service of the state, and still more for the uses of the 
clergy ; who sees in them, in short, the most hateful of tax- 
gatherers ; and regards the parsons as merely a set of men who 
rebuke his vices, and put their hands into his pocket. There are 
the crowds, moreover, whom men like these seduce and mislead. 
There is the farmer in the country soured and fretted by the vexa- 
tions of tithe; the tradesman in the town, to whom church-rates 
are more especially obnoxious, In a word, most of the Dis- 
senters called orthodox, all the Socinians and Unitarians, all the 
Roman Catholics, all the dupes of the democrat, and all the 
eager spirits, half crazed by their Utopian speculations, are 
vowing on their own peculiar altar the ruin of the Church, 

Together, therefore, they constitute a phalanx formidable from 
their activity and their numbers, their implacable hostility, or their 
meditated defection, 

Peculiarities also of circumstance are discernible, which render 
this array more terrible to the Church than heretofore, There is 
not merely the animation, which, as Cesar said, always gives to the 
assailants an advantage over those who stand on their defence ; 
the force which results from the mere impetus and momentum 
of the advance. But, on the one side, the various parties who are 
hallooing each other forward to the attack, are inspired by the 
beckoning finger of hope already successful; they are elated by a 
confidence more buoyant as the waves grow rough; and have 
lately coalesced into an unusual degree of combination .and co- 
operation. On the other side, there is something of discouragement, 
and, alas, something of disunion, On the one side, if there is a 
prodigious deal of vjolence, there is at least no particle of sloth, 
On the other side may be traced, here something of supineness 
and apathy, there something of irregularity and intemperance. 
The point, too, at which social science has reached, is precisely 
one, when liberalized and expansive notions, whether such in 
reality, or only imagined to be such, are greeted with immediate 
favour; while the public mind throughout the whole civilized 
community of mankind has become so familiarized with the shapes 
of change, that with large multitudes all instinctive horror of 
revolution is gradually wearing off, and the present evils of inno- 
vation are little taken into the account. Hence the views of 
bold and reckless speculators are gaining ground, and ride upon 
the billows which are borne forward by the flowing tide of the 
philosophy of politics, Political considerations, moreover, are 
mixed up more than ever with religious; and, by an almost mar- 
vellous coincidence, Popery is lifting her head, because the spirit of 
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republicanism and democracy isrampant. More and more, there- 
fore, is Ireland becoming a vast hotbed of impatience, a vast 
storehouse and manufactory of discontents, a vast foundry and 
workshop of disorders. More and more, is a league sealed and 
ratified between the superstitious and the godless: and men, who 
have no other bond of union, are at least for a moment linked, 
and banded, and confederated together by their hatred to the 
established institutions. 

And whom has the Church to oppose to this heterogeneous, 
but now commingled mass of antagonists? First and foremost, 
she has the devout members of her own communion—the men 
who have an earnest and deeply rooted sense of her value—who 
are really possessed with the purity and vitality of her creed— 
who love her Articles for their conformity to the Scriptures of 
truth, and her discipline for its proved and felt adaptation to its 
salutary and holy purposes. ‘There are others, again, who have at 
least a formal and nominal religion, and, perhaps, considerably 
more;—the men who cherish an habitual reverence for its decen- 
cies, if they are not yet thoroughly imbued with its spirituality;— 
the men, and the women, who have been trained up in the bosom 
of the Church—whose strongest hopes and fears have been cra- 
dled in her lap—who have lisped her lessons in infancy—who 
have knelt from childhood in her temples of public worship—who 
have been married at her altars—whose children have been bap- 
tiz d at her font—whose parents repose in her places of burial ;— 
and who have her ordinances entwined around the fibres of their 
hearts by all the most solemn and the most endearing associations, 
Such persons will not easily be seduced from the impressions 
which the Church has made, to learn the catechisms of infidelit 
and anarchy. ‘There are others, yet again, who have a kind of 
public and ‘collective regard for the faith of the country, although 
they are blind, perhaps, to its inestimable worth for themselves as 
individuals—who, although almost thoughtless respecting the 
ultimate destiny of their own souls, are yet staunch members of 
the Church of England, from motives of secular and political cal- 
culation—who know little, and care little, about her creed, but 
can appreciate her steadying and regulating functions as a national 
establishment. Would to heaven that the worldly prudence of 
such men could carry them onward to a loftier and sublimer 
wisdom ! 

On the side, then, of the Church, we may fairly count the bulk 
of sedate, and respectable, and virtuous citizens, firm in their 
allegiance to the appointed authorities and the ‘national insti- 
tutions: we may count the men—the very strength and stamina of 
a land—who “ fear God and honour the king,” ‘and who “ meddle 
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not with them that are given to change:” we may count the mas- 
ters of reputable and well-ordered families, who have some pos- 
sessions at stake, as well as sons and daughters growing up around 
them—tlre men of property and the men of piety, who begin to 
apprehend, that, in the subversion of the Church, and the shi 
wreck of the national religion, the honest competence which the 
have inherited or acquired, may be no longer regarded as inviola- 
ble, and the sanctuary of their own hearths no longer free from 
profanation. Who, indeed, can doubt, but that there must always 
be a latent heat of attachment to the Church in the heart of every 
old and long-settled community—in its mind, a fund of sober, 
masculine, practical and unpretending sense, as opposed to the 
drunkenness of faction, and the vague dreams of abstract specu- 
lation; and a “ vis inertia” as opposed to the force of a rapid 
movement? We may add, too, if we look at the matter with a 
closer scrutiny, that if many turbulent, and bustling, and seditious 
spirits are hurling their denunciations against the [cclesiatical 
Establishment; and if there are many suspicious indications in 
one branch of the legislature; there is the conservatism of counties 
as opposed to the radicalism of towns; and standing side by side, 
as bulwarks of the Church, the Monarch, the House of Peers, and 
the majority of English representatives in the House of Commons. 

And if the various classes, ranged under the banners of the 
Church, constitute a very large proportion, if but numerically 
considered, of the inhabitants of the empire, several causes are 
apparent which give a particular weight to them and their opi- 
nions. We humbly trust, that among them, and over them all, 
is God’s favour resting upon a good cause; and we are sure that 
we may include many among the noblest sympathies and tenden- 
cies of the human bosom. An element not to be overlooked, is 
the unity which should distinguish the adherents to one national 
establishment, and the concord which ought to be enforced by the 
common necessities of self-defence, as contrasted with a promiscu- 
ous multitude collected from all quarters, urged by dissimilar views, 
having, on a hundred momentous points, separate and, perhaps, 
conflicting interests, and cemented together only by those bonds 
of connection which the shifting tide of circumstances and events 
may soon render looser than a rope of sand. Besides, if Church- 
men have been lukewarm, they are now bestirring themselves 
from a sense of danger; and it is almost a moral certainty, that 
the labours of the clergy in their respective parishes will act more 
and more as a counterbalance to the local efforts of the apostles 
of innovation. 

Upon a survey, therefore, of the parties now enrolled under 
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sion, we see, as Churchmen, abundant reason for diligence and 
caution, but none whatever for faint-heartedness and despair. 

Before, however, we proceed, we must notice two items, which 
are altogether necessary to a just and comprehensive estimate of 
our state and prospects, but to which we have hitherto found it 
inconvenient to make any allusion. ‘These are, the position of the 
Ministry, and the attitude of the Wesleyan Methodists. 

Now we should really deem it a sad and ill-omened, almost a 
libellous and indecent thing, to aflirm that the government of a 
great empire, the men entrusted by their sovereign with the ad- 
ministration of its affairs, were hostile to the Established Church 
of that empire; or, in other words, were seeking to overthrow a 
fundamental and co-ordinate part of its constitution, But it is 
only truth to say, that the members of that government, ministeri- 
ally, if not personally, are so lamentably deficient in strength, as 
to be compelled to lean for support upon other men, who are 
hostile to that Church; and that the giant who would lay the ec- 
clesiastical institutions of the empire prostrate, is the Atlas who 
bears them upon his shoulders, ‘They are under the iron pres- 
sure of his hoof; because they cannot carry a single measure with- 


out his assistance. As far as we can see, looking at the matter 
simply as a matter of fact, they have no shacnetiee. but either to 
resign the reins, r permit an irresponsible person to euide 


them; and the nt tee is in danger of being overturned, 
because, while Lord Melbourne is nominally and ostensibly the 
king’s coachman, Mr. O'Connell sits on the box and drives. 
Wherefore, without impugning the intentions, we may distrust the 
capacity of ministers: without denying their integrity, we may 
deplore their weakness. In appearance, at least, to persons like 
ourselves, who can only judge trom the tenor of public speeches 
aud public occurrences, they are not masters of themselves; they 
cannot answer for the course of their own policy;—they must 
rather drift with the current, which they can neither stem nor 
direct. Our conclusion, therefore, and we would state it without 
offence, for we have drawn it more in regret than anger—in com- 
passion than indignation—is that a very considerable power, 
which has usually given a preponderance to the scale of the 
Church, can hardly now be reckoned among its supports, 

Then, again, as to the Wesleyan Me thodiate. how does the case 
stand? We perceive, not without wonder, from one of their ac- 
credited organs, that some of our former observations have raised 
a spirit of displeasure and annoyance. But why should the Wes- 
leyans be sore? As Churchmen, we can have no wish to make 
enemies; we bave no interest in making them: nay, in all honesty 
let us add, we cannot afford to make them. Least of all would 
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we make them of the disciples of Johu Wesley. We have never 
spoken of them with animosity, or asperity, or discourtesy: nor, 
perhaps, have more cordial tributes of respect and admiration ever, 
or any where, been paid than by writers in this identical Review, 
to the most distinguished men of their connexion, such as Wesley 
himself, and Richard Watson, and Adam Clarke. But we must 
state facts as they are, not as we desire them to be. We cannot 
conceal from ourselves, that, if other large portions of our fellow- 
Christians were to fall away from the Church, like the Wesleyan 
Methodists, the Church of England itself must soon melt and be 
dissolved, like the mountain snows in early summer. ‘The Wes- 
leyans may be favourable to an Establishment in the abstract, an 
ideal Establishment, a prospective Establishment; but they are 
not favourable to the Establishment as itis. Tor else, why did 
they secede from it? Why do they stand aloof from it? Why is a 
separation made between the Wesleyan Methodist and the mem- 
ber of the Church of England?) Or what, we must ask again, 
would become of the Church, 1f the Churchmembership of the rest 
was of the same kind as the Churchmembership of the Wesley- 
ans? Surely, this is a time, when the Church requires all, who 
really belong to her, to raily around her ensigns, and bear her 
name, and act with her soldiers, instead of hanging upon the 
skirts of the field as a separate squadron of dubious and undeter- 
mined character. We really cannot pretend to understand the 
position of the Wesleyan Methodists; and, therefore, shall not de- 
scribe in set terms how very ambiguous and unenviable it seems 
to ourselves. But, tll we see our way, we are constrained to 
reckon the Wesleyans among those neutral forces, whose compo- 
nent individuals may be well disposed to the Church, but whose 
collective demonstrations tell against her. 

As being even more unfortunate, and more painful, and more 
hurtful, than this equivocal attitude of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
we might of course mention some unhappy differences and dis- 
putes which burn within the pale of the Establishment itself. 
But on these things we cannot now venture to expatiate, although 
we may have occasion to suppose them, and allude to them, in 
the sequel of our remarks. 

Enough must have been said to show that there are many per- 
sons and many circumstances, many regular and constant, many 
temporary and incidental causes, by which the Church is endan- 
gered, Enough must have been said to show, not that her friends 
are to give up her cause for lost, or to drop their arms in des- 
pondency, or to make any infuriated sally in the blind madness of 
desperation; but that, if the Church is to be saved, a/l their 
efforts and a// their energies must be put forth to save her. The 
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great question, then, returns upon us, [ow is the Church to be 
saved? If our diagnosis has been correct, and a true knowledge 
of the disease is half the remedy, something has already been 
attained. But our attention must be more minute, and a light 
tnust be not merely thrown over the general exterior of the build- 
ing, but carried into its separate chambers and recesses. Let us 
also premise, that on many points we simply profess to refresh 
the memory of our readers, not to bring out any new or recondite 
truths; and, again, that we shall dwell nore upon internal and 
ecclesiastical, than external or political measures, for the preser- 
vation of the Church; because this discussion appears to us less 
hackneyed; because the matter 1s one on which there exist, we 
verily believe, more Numerous and more grievous misapprehen- 
sions; and because the methods to be adopted depend more upon 
ourselves, and le more completely within our own reach. 

How is the Church to be saved? The first thing, and the 
second thing, and the third thing, is, we need scarcely state, an 
entire conviction, a devout and ‘humble acknowledgment, that 
safety cannot come from ourselves, but must be supplicated from 
that Almighty Being, who is the only fountain and author of all 
good, We must look to Him who is on high— 


** Him first, Him last, lim midst and without end.” 


We must rest our whole dependence, not upon man’s power, or 
man’s wisdom; but upon the power, and the wisdom, and the 
compassionate tenderness of an All-gracious God. We must 
seek the divine favour and the divine blessing by contrite prayer, 
intreating of the Lord that He will save and defend, not only that 
universal Church agamst which the gates of Hell can never pre- 
vail, but the branch of it established in these realins, which we 
believe to be pure and Apostolical; that Ele will cover it with the 
shield of His omnipotent guardianship, strengthening those who 
think anght, converting those who are in error, shedding down 
the influences of His holy spirit, and knitting the hearts of his 
people m truth and unity together. 

Nor must we forget, ‘that, as without the divine protection we 
can do nothing, and as to be obtained, it must be sought, so the 
spirit of prayer is the best of human instruments for the preser- 

vation of those who possess and exhibit it, both by its reflective 
efficacy upon their own character, and by its effect on others who 
behold it in operation, When men connect their principles with 
their piety, and exalt their thoughts by their devotions, their 
efforts are of necessity at once vivified and hallowed. There is 
communicated to them at once an energy and a mildness, a firm- 
ness and a tanquillity, an earnestness and a moderation, of which 
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otherwise they must be destitute for ever. All fretful querulous- 
ness, all agitated timidity, all rash precipitation, and, still more, all 
malignant bitterness, will vanish from the minds of men, who 
habitually blend their temporal with their eternal interests, aud 
are strong in the calm strength of faith and prayer. They, too, 
who are regarding them at first, perbaps, with an angry or a jea- 
lous eye, will learn in the end not merely to respect the men, 
while they differ from the opinion; but even, in spite of them- 
selves, to think more kindly and favourably of the cause, from 
witnessing the language and the behaviour of its advocates. 

It is time, however, to speak of the merely human means, by 
which, under the divine blessing, the Church of England may be 
preserved, and which Providence, by rendering them necessary, 
has itself directed us to use;—and, first, of political and legisla- 
tive measures, that we may clear off this part of the subject ina 
few words. 

It is our firm persuasion, that as far as legislative enactments 
can remove any real blots and blemishes in the constitution of the 
Church, they are already in the course of removal. For the ex- 
cision of the evil of pluralities and non-residence; for the im- 
provement of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, and the consequent 
cure of faults and imperfections observable in certain departments 
of ecclesiastical discipline ; for the equalization, as far as equaliza- 
tion is desirable, of duties and emoluments;—for these things, 
and many others, we may safely trust to the Houses of Parliament, 
acting upon the Reports, either published or forthcoming, of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Nor, in the matter of tithes, or of 
church-rates, or of concession to the conscientious scruples of 
Dissenters, is there any fear that the legislature will do too little. 
But on these points our opinions are on record. Here, therefore, 
we are content with saying, that it is of course essential to the 
preservation of an Established Church, to rescue it as much as 
possible from the charge of being obnoxious, in the practical 
working of its system, to any large class among the subjects 
of the empire. We should be glad, then, to see a composi- 
tion, or commutation of tithes, effected upon just and reason- 
able terms; because we believe that its accomplishment would do 
away with much of jealousy, and irritation, and collision—not to 
speak of lamentable outbreaks of violence and disorder; would 
weaken the incendiary demagogue by stripping him of one 
favourite topic of declamation; and would prevent many men, 
whether sound or utterly mistaken in their views, from seculariz- 
ing their notions of the clergy—from connecting the idea of a 
spiritual church with the idea of an odious imposition—from be- 
holding in the pastor of the flock only the collector of'a tribute, 
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by which they find, or fancy, themselves impoverished ; and from 
deserting the Establishmeut, or, perhaps, even estranging them- 
selves from the Gospel, because, on some pecumiary and econo- 
mical grounds, they have taken a dislike to its ministers. Not 
only is the popularity of a church ove measure of its wulity; but, if 
in anv real and extended sense of the word an establishment be- 
comes unpopular, its preservation becomes impossible. But we 
emphatically repeat, that a commutation, if effected, must be 
effected upon just and reasonable terms:—not upon any plan, 
which would quite alter and deteriorate the position of the clergy, 
by rendering them mere hirelings and stipendiaries of the state, 
at the mercy, perhaps, of a majority in the House of Commons, 
| : and, therefore, ma complete and miserable uncertainty as to the 
fs prospective amouut of their imcomes. We only ask that the 
‘ Church shouid receive a fair equivalent for what it resigns; and 
would add generally, as to public legislation, that three vital princi- 
ples ought to be kept in view :—one, that a jealous distinction ts 
t to be preserved between executive Improvements in the adminis- 
tration of ecclesiastical affairs and an alteration of the very basis 
on which the Church is placed: the next, that as long as an 
i Established Church is a recognized branch of the constitution of 
° the country, so long at least the first aim of the state must be to 
i consult the efficiency of that Establishment, rather than to meet 
the wishes of men who do not belong to it, and who, if true to 
themselves, must be anxious for its abolition: the third, that a 
jout regard should be had to the sacredness of property, and to. 
that other condition no less sacred, the spiritual wants and exi- 
: gencies of the nation. 
4 it will appear, then, that we are far from undervaluing the in- 
“4 fluence of the legislature, or the force of its enactments, both for 
: good and for evil, “Phe legislature can do almost everything for 
the demolition of a Church; and, on the other hand, if it sets itself 
to the task with an earnest good-will, can do very much for its 
safety. Strenuously, therefore, would we urge the friends of the 
Church never to relax their efforts in either house of parliament, 
however forbidding and discouraging the physiognomy of the 
assembly may seem. Strenuously would we advise others to address 
the legislature, again and agam, by moderate, but urgent state- 
ments: to petition for the redress of grievances, for aids of money, 
and other facilities in behalf of the Establishment and its func- 
tions: and, most of all, for still augmented accommodation in its 
places of worship—a sull ampler provision of room in churches 
and chapels either enlarged or newly built. Strenuously would 
we advise them to follow the example of their Presbyterian 
brethren in Scotland; to plead, and to press, the cause of Church- 
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extension; and, so far at least, to “ agitate, agitate, agitate,” until 
the paramount importance of the subject is duly felt. But, 
nevertheless, legislation must always, and now more than ever, 
follow the march of public opinion, ‘The will of the real bulk 
and staple of the population must eventually become the law of 
the land. ‘The ministers, too, as we have seen, can hardly be 
designated with propriety as the men in power, After all, there- 
fore, the great business of the friends of the Church is, under and 
in reliance upon Providence, do (rust to themselves; and to act, by 
all available and legitimate means, upon the nation at large, that 
so they may break, piece by piece, the mass of opposition,—con- 
ciliating the hostile, rousing the indifferent, and confirming the 
well-inclined. 

What, then, are the available and legitimate means? Here we 
get at the very core of the inquiry, And here, once for all, we 
would speak to the laity, as well as the clergy, among the 
adherents and children of the Church, On a hundred points we 
would speak, even more fervently and more directly, to the laity. 
One, surely, among the most capital instruments in the preserva- 
tion of a Church, must be the zeal of a Christian laity animated 
to its defence. ‘The laity, too, in such a cause, are the most likely 
to slumber, the least likely to be hurried with violence ;*and, 
without question, in fighting the battle of the registration courts—- 
in taking care how the votes shall be given on a dissolution of 
parliament—and, especially, im displaying the value, or in exalt- 
ing the labours, of the present ministers of religion—in aiding, 
whether singly or by associations, in the recovery of tithes, and in 
supporting the rights of ecclesiastical property—the laity can do 
the work far more gracefully, and far more effectively, than the 
clergy themselves. 

In this stage of the investigation, the first thing, we think, is to 
put the case of the Church, and to keep the case of the Church, 
broadly and distinctly, fully and fairly, before the public eye. 
Broadly and distinctly, we repeat, fully and fairly;—and therefore, 
by a necessary consequence, calmly and mildly;—by statements 
of which the one plain and unequivocal object is to set forth the 
truth as it concerns the Establishment. ‘The admixture of dispu- 
tatious and galling matter must serve to disturb the mirror of the 
waters, and suffer nothing to be clearly seen, It is the exclusive 
privilege of au unvarnished, uncoloured exhibition of simple facts, 
to carry a persuasive evidence to the mind as yet unprepared and 
undetermined to resist it; but, on the contrary, one misfortune 
inseparable from all fierce and contumelious displays is, that they 
make the opponent hurry to case himself in an armour of impreg- 
hable imeredulity; they provoke the will to trouble and distort the 
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medium of the understanding, and bid the passions rise up in the 
heart, and shut its door against conviction, 

There is, therefore, no inconsistency whatever in the recom- 
mendation of a full, candid, explicit, and frequent statement of 
the case of the Church, and the discouragement of irritating meet- 
ings and wrathful speeches at Exeter “Hall or elsewhere ; or of 
sermons, in which the faith of Protestantism is subordinated and 
rendered ancillary to the party-politics of the day. It 1s, in fact, 
for the sake of the former that we would dissuade the latter. 
They prevent the case of the Church from bemg duly seen, or 
properly regarded. ‘They too often conceal the real objects at 
issue by the clouds of dust which are raised in the heat and fury 
of the logomachy: and they obstruct the reception of truth by the 
bitter ingredie nts—the “ tetra absinthia”—in the midst of which 
it is administered: while they never disarm the opposition of a 
single spirit already bristling with adverse prejudices, 

Such at least—although, as will be presently seen, we are far 
from denying the use of rightly-conducted controversy in its legi- 
timate sphere—are not the kind of statements which we have in 
view. But then, itmay be asked, why have we not hailed with plea- 
sure the institution and the labours of the “ Established Church 
Society,” of which the precise object is to make known the case 
of the Church by pamphlets well-written or well-selected? Our 
reply is, that the institution of that Society appeared to us unne- 
cessary, When there were so many older associations, competent 
to the same work, already in the ficld. We objected, also, to the 
name; because no association of persons ought to assume that 
they constitute the Established Church, or to ‘commit the Esta- 
blished Church to controversial publications, and even to coutro- 
versial speeches, which may be wise or foolish, temperate or mndis- 
creet; much less an association of persons, who, however respect- 
able, can hardly be entitled to stand forward as the representatives 
of the Church of England and Ireland. In the lucid and simple 
statements which the Church requires, we would prefer either 
publications, whether periodical or occasional, undertaken upon 
individual responsibility, or such a vehicle as the Saturday Maga- 
zine, or some other cheap magazine—of a similar description, but 
intended more e xpressly for the specific purpose issued under the 


authority and superintendence of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 


We are also very “desirous that soinething of a more imposing 
and sy stematic—perhaps of a more authoritative kind—should be 
attempted. In every age, and beyond all antecedent ages in the 
present time, when there is such a crush and crowd of objects 
clamorous and importunate for public attention, and when there 
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is so much of pains and skill employed to exhibit them with the 
best effect, we are well assured that “ de non existentibus, et non 
apparentibus, eadem est ratio.” We are well assured, that no 
institution, that no community, stands a fair chance of popular 
appreciation, if the truth, and the whole truth, with respect to it, 
be inaccessible, or of difficult access; if it has to be sought by 
multifarious inquiries and laborious scrutiny in many quarters, 
Who, indeed, is likely to do justice to a body which does not do 
justice to itself? ‘The impatient and “ keep moving” spirit of the 
times has acquired the habit and the taste of coming rapidly to its 
results. And we see the advantage which almost all other reli- 
gious communities and connections have derived from acting in 
conformity with this temper, from having some repository of their 
sentiments, and from giving a panoramic and authentic digest of 
their proceedings at stated periods, Many, in fact, have pro- 
ceeded upon the plan of having an authorized organ and an 
official account. Whether a mode precisely similar would be 
found either practicable or advisable in the case of a vast national 
establishment, is a matter which may be reasonably doubted. 
Sull the Church inflicts a grievous wrong upon itself—or else its 
members as individuals fail to discharge a portion of their duty— 
unless there be furnished to the country a comprehensive and con- 
nected view of all its labours in the cause of religion and morality, 
of public happiness and public improvement, of individual virtue 
and individual holmess. 

Our proposal, therefore, is, or at least our desire, that there 
should be published, either annually, or at any other interval which 
might be more convenient, a ** Church Report ;’—a mirror, as it 
were, of Church of England Christianity, and a register of its 
ecclesiastical affairs. A work, having some such nature, and 
some such title as we have ventured to suggest, would of course 
contain a general view, statistical and partly tabular, of the state 
and prospects of the British empire ecclesiastically considered — 
the number of members in the Church—its external and internal 
relations—the extent of its influence and agency at home and 
abroad, on the continent of Europe, and throughout the vast colo- 
nies and dependencies of Great Britain. It would also embrace 
a survey of the persons and circumstances which have affected the 
Church: such as the measures and enactments of the legislature— 
the proceedings at public meetings, and the expression of public 
sentiments : and again, not merely the collective operations, and the 
general events, relating to the totality of the Church, but the pro- 
ceedings of the societies attached to it—of its universities and 
other places of education—of its parochial working and institu- 
tions—and of any important projects undertaken by individuals, 
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and ‘remarkable occurrences concerning them—with, perhaps, a 
brief catalogue and synopsis of its current literature. But we 
need hardly say, that it would Le preposterous, with our confined 
space, to think of mentioning the whole, or the half, of the con- 
tents of a good and sufficient Church Report. 

‘The object of such a register could only be accomplished by 
the adoption of certain methods. and the fulfilment of certain con- 
ditions, “The conditions seem to be that it should be accurate, 
and that it should be complete; that it should be the most con- 
vincing and the least offensive—the most satisfactory to the mem- 
bers of the Church, and the least annoying to the members of any 
other connection. ‘The method, therefore, which it should take, 
seems to be that it should make its statements, while all-inclusive 
and carefully arranged, at the same time entirely historical, docu- 
mentary, and statistical, admitting nothing speculative, nothing 
controversial, nothing critical, 

It is ne isher harshne ‘ss, hor injustic®, to. assert that this method 
is not observed, and that these conditions are not fulfilled by any 
existing publication, Existing publications, as far as we are 
acquamted with them, do less than is required m one way, and 
more than is required in another. ‘Phey neither contam all that 
ought to be contaimed, nor exclude all that ought to be excluded. 
Nor, perhaps, from their frequent re-appearance, can they ade- 
quately gather, and condense, and systematize, the various mat- 
ters which must go to the formation of an annual panorama of an 
Ecclesiastical Establishment. But they are not the less valuable 
on these accounts for their own peculiar purposes, ‘They are 
useful in their own line. ‘They have their own office, their own 
department, with which it were folly to interfere. 

To express, therefore, an opinion that a Church Report is 
needed, Is not to throw disparagement upon a Church Review or 
a Church Magazine. ‘The three may mutually assist and supply 
each other; while together, and in their several c capacities, they 
complete the defences of the Church. A Church Magazine is 
most serviceable; because it is good to have a quick, and not too 
retrospective, account of immediate occurrences—a reservoir of 
private communications, and theories, and suggestions, of floating 
notions and projects rather timated than worked out—a vehicle 
for literature, serous in its matter, but not heavy in its composi- 
tion—and a repertory for papers, and letters, and disquisitions, 
interesting to the friends of the national religion. A Review may 
be most serviceable; because, on the most solemn and momentous 
poits, opinions are not to be compromised or disguised ; because 
the theology of an wra ought to be sifted and examined without 
lear or favour; because discussions are indispensable in order to 
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elicit truth; and because every interest in Church and State may 
require advocates to scrutinize transactions, as well as historians 
to describe results. It is the property, however, of reviews; to 
erect themselves into a kind of judicial tribunal. “ They are 
nothing, if not critical.” And, : alas ! there is very often a necessity 
that they should become more or less pugnacious. 

But, as the aims of a Church Report must be altogether diffe- 
rent, we have disposed of the objection, that it Is not wanted. 
Nor does it, in form or even in substance, exist. ‘There is, 
indeed, this actual mischief in the ecclesiastical imtelligence, 
which some publications pretend to afford, that instead of making 
its boundaries conterminous with the boundaries of the Church, 
it includes one particular section of the Church, together with a 
multitude of other religious communities, —thus, as far as the es- 
tablishment is concerned, abandoning a large tract of its legiti- 
mate territory, to pay visits Into a foreign domain, But it inay 
be still urged, with regard to this proposed panopticon of the 
Church, that, although we do not possess it, we can do quite as 
well without it. ‘The two-fold objection may sull be pressed, that 
it is not feasible, and that it would not be useful. 

As to the feasibility, we can, without doubt, anticipate very 
considerable difficulties in the compilation of such a report. We 
can Imagine points to arise of very considerable delicacy and 
intricacy,—whether it can be made semi-official, or must rest its 
claim to be considered authentic simply upon its own internal 
veracity. We can conceive very considerable difficulty in col- 
lecting and methodizing the materials ; in distributing them under 
the fittest divisions and sub-divisions ; in allotting and apportion- 
ing the reom 3 in selecting the clearest and most forcible modes 
of exposition ; in combining the maximum of information and 
perspicuity with the minimum of space 5 1n ascertaining how best 
to define the limits and draw the lines of demarcation ; in know- 
ing what to insert in the text, and what to keep for an appendix, 
or what supplement to form, having reference to cognate churches, 
such as the E piscopal Church in America, which are so much 
influenced and affected, although not governed, by the Church of 
England :—in a word, in reaching the maguitude of the entire 
subject, and im mastering the diversity and complexity of its de- 
tails. We can also conjecture some financial difficulties, in the 
way of remuneration for the outlay of labour and expense. 

Yet, while we allow the difficulties to be great, we can hardly 
suppose them to be insuperable. We think, that an approxima- 
tion at least to the desired end might be made at once: and that 
experience and practice would soon lead to a more finished and 
perfect excellence. It likewise strikes us, that many persons and 
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many parties—such, for instance, as the prelates of the Church,— 
such, for instance, as Church-Societies and their secretaries— 
who would entertain a just and invincible repugnance to being 
mixed up with any polemical or speculative publication, might 
be induced to contribute their aid, or at least their sanction, to a 
work of this peculiar character. Nor can we but believe,—with- 
out alluding to any other facilities which might be discovered,— 
that, when its value was once felt, there would be found a num- 
ber of purchasers quite sufficient to repay the costs. 

We come, then, to the utility of a Church-Report. Our opi- 
nion is, that its utility can scarcely be overrated, provided it 
should do thoroughly what it would undertake todo; and should 
do nothing else. How much ignorance might it remove; how 
many misrepresentations and misapprehensions might it correct 5 
how might it open the eyes of the people, and help to iterest 
the laity in the cause of the establishment: tending, on the one 
hand, to confute the gainsayer, on the other hand, to confirm the 
allegiance and verify the attachment of the faithful; to prove the 
uses of the Church not merely for time, but for eternity; its efficacy 
in augmenting the sum not merely of public and temporal, but of 
personal and everlasting well-being ; its value not merely as a social 
Institution, but as an instrument, under Providence, of promoting 
the glory of God, and diffusing the religion of his Son Jesus Christ. 
Again, it might assist even the government of the country; it 
would afford the most precious data for the statesman, the histo- 
rian, the political philosopher, the Christian philanthropist ; and 
might promote, generally, the great science of statistics, both by 
displaying facts and realities as to one vast interest of the empire, 
and, perhaps, by inducing other interests to pursue a similar 
plan. But still we think most of the effects upon the Church 
itself. An adequate Report would demonstrate that the Church 
was not afraid of publicity ; but could well afford to spread out 
a delineation of its revenues, its state, and its transactions, full of 
plainness, and fidelity, and minuteness. We are sure also, that, 
while of service, politically, by cutting away the very grounds of 
much obloquy and opposition now levelled against the Church, 
it would be of service, spiritually, by increasing its efficiency, as 
well as its credit. One cardinal benefit would be to show 
churchmen, both what has been done, or is done, by the Church ; 
and, likewise, what remains to be done: what provisions have 
been made; and, also, what gaps and chasms are yet to be filled 
up. It would encourage them by the view of good achieved ; it 
would meite them, and spur them on, by the view of other good 
works, yet to be commenced, or, at least, to be multiplied in their 
ramifications, and carried forward on a larger scale; 1t would bid 
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them consider,—and surely this is among the noblest of moral 
and religious uses—whether, having in their hands a machinery 
with power so gigantic, they have accomplished with it all that 
they were capable of accomplishing ; and likewise calculate the 
relative proportions of Christian efforts and Christian liberality, as 
compared with the relative amount of population, and influence, 
and wealth, manifested respectively by the members of the 
Church, and the various bodies of seceders. It is obvious, too, 
that a Church-Report would assist Church-Societies by directing 
attention to them and their concerns. Another paramount bene- 
fit would be to bring the Church together, by keeping away all 
elements of mutual repulsion, and by affording a steered ground 
consecrated against the intrusion of bitter feelyhgs A nucleus of 
harmony, a common focus of attraction, even im thé sight of those 
great objects to which all might turn their conymon regards with- 
out contention, and without compromise. It would exclude the 
Church-politics of different sections by the only way ty which 
they can be excluded; by not coming within the debateable land, 
and giving events without commentary. While, therefore, as we 
have said, it would have nothing of private speculation or opti- 
nion—for the velo must be rigid—it would assist theory by pre- 
senting facts, the only basis of reasonings, the true ground for a 
mighty and comprehensive induction: while it would have 
nothing critical or judicial, it would afford the only test for form- 
ing a correct judgment; while it would have nothing polemical, 
or controversial, it would settle, or prevent, a hundred controver- 
sies. As to the Church, in short, such a report might act both as 
a stimulus to the whole, and as a bond of union between the parts. 

This, then, is here our conclusion, Every public body owes to 
itself, that it should stand right in the eyes of the world. Every 
public body, therefore, owes to itself, that its character and its 
affairs should be represented in a strong, and, so far, a favourable 
light. It owes to itself a full and adequate development of its 
own objects, and working, and resources. And there is the more 
need that this debt should be discharged, in proportion as an in- 
stitution, whether from constant or from accidental causes, is 
more liable to misrepresentation and reproach; and more impor- 
tant changes with respect to it are either in progress or in con- 
templation, Wherefore, under the actual circumstances of the 
Church of England, we can hardly compute the disadvantages 
under which it has laboured from not having such a Report: nor 
can we easily exaggerate the advantages, which would accrue from 
giving one connected account of its whole agency, as the ally of 
the state, the main engine of improving and instructing the 
people, the great landmark and bulwark of orthodox Chistianity: 
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—from presenting a complete survey of its history and statistics 
for the past year; a summary and digest of all that it has done 
along every line of its operations ;—in a word, from holding up a 
picture, at full length, though with moderate dimensions, of the 
ecclesiastical state of the British empire; and furnishing a re- 
port of the concerus aud transactions of the entire Church, as socie- 
ties connected with the Church furnish a report of their particular 
and respective proceedings. 

At all events, w hether this particular mode be, or be not prac- 
ticable, we would strenuously urge, in general, the propriety and 
the necessity of making every legitimate use of that almost omni- 
potent engine, the press; and of galing that vantage-ground of 
extended information, from which, as trom a higher point of view, 
we may look around over the whole horizon of the Church. The 
first desideratum is a knowledge, at once comprehensive and ex- 
act, of its real organization and economy; the next is a regular 
and consistent course of action, adopted and pursued in confor- 
mity with that knowledge. On the one poit, we cannot but 
remark, thatthe want of a wide and precise acquaintance with Its 
constitution and its acts, manifested even by persons of education 
and reflection, is oftentimes most astonishing, as well as most in- 
jurious to the establishment: on the other point we must have 
more to say, as we trace the serious and growing detriment, of 
which an unsteady and inconsequential policy is the cause and 
source. 

We now go on to observe, that it is only a sufficient insight 
into the vast exertions and mstrumentality of the Church which 
can enable us to cover the caviller with shame and confusion: 
itis only a sufficient insight into the actual imperfections itro- 
duced by the mere progress of time and circumstances, which 
can enable us to put things right, and teach us in what quarter 
the largest expenditure of our energies must be made. 

‘Thus when we look—to take our former instance—with a steady 
gaze, we still find a terrible hiatus in the mdispensable matters of 
Church-accommodation and Church-supermtendence. ‘The goal 
at which we must aim, 1s to universalize the agency and the in- 


fluence of the Church, For we can hardly expect that persons 


should continue to belong to her communion, who cannot obtain 
entrance ito her places of worship; and whom, from the com- 
parative paucity of temples and clergymen in many districts, her 
instructions cannot reach. Either, therefore, they swell the ranks 
of Dissent; or they walk unblushingly about the world in the 
character of sc offing intidels; or they inflict almost more mis- 
chief and disgrace upon the establishment by constituting in 
reality a godless and heathenish multitude, while, nominally and 
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by profession, they are Christians and Churchmen. These con- 
siderations ought to give wings to the zeal of true piety and true 
patriotism. 

The right theory of a National Church, and, therefore, the point 
to which its practice should at least aspire, is that it should ga- 
ther the whole nation within its pale; and that all the sons and 
daughters of a land should be the sons and daughters of its eccle- 
siastical establishment, the members and children of the same 
religious family. But inthe present condition of the empire this 
has become a physical and architectural impossibility, ‘The po- 
pulation has outgrown the Church, It is required, however, not 
merely that the Church should recover its lost ground, and over- 
take the present numbers; but that, for the future, the machinery 
of the Church should be co-expansive with the augmentation of 
the people. As rational and conscientious Churchmen, who 
would not willingly see the country dotted and colonized with 
dissenting chapels and ministers; or else, what is infinitely worse, 
surrendered back to actual irreligion and profaneness, we com- 
mit a kind of suicide—unless we would sacrifice much for the 
erection and endowment of new churches—unless we would 
strain our efforts to attain or approach the consummation, that 
the direct influence of the Church should extend to every indi- 
vidual who is subject to the power of the State. At the risk of 
subjecting ourselves to the charge of iteration, we would say 
once more, that, if the Church is to be saved, still more houses 
of worship must be built—still more clergymen must be appointed 
—still more resources must be placed at the disposal of the ln- 
corporated Society, and the excellent Diocesan Societies which 
are auxiliary to it—still more seats or pews, either free or.ex- 
tremely cheap, must be appropriated to the lower classes; so that 
the Church may fulfil this portion of the ends for which it is 
designed, and prove its vast utility, nay its overwhelming necessity, 
as a spiritual provision for the humble and the poor—for the 
humblest and the poorest. 

Many persons, considering the straitened circumstances and 
ungenial temper of the times, yet having at heart the cause of 
Church-extension, would prescribe some relaxation in the rigour 
of its rules, which forbid preaching in the openair. Many, again, 
would advise, where no facilities exist for building and endowing 
new churches or chapels, the appropriation, or, if not the entire 
appropriation, the consecration of other places, such as school- 
rooms, for the performance of divine service; and also the em- 
ployment of lay-teachers, where the number of clergymen is in- 
sufficient, and there are no funds for the payment of more. ‘The 
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two parts of this plan seem to be separable; and the former to 
be less open to objection than the latter, Both the good and 
evil of the whole scheme are obvious. It would enlarge the ac- 
tion of the Church; yet it would enlarge it upon a process so 
much like the system of some bodies of Dissenters, that it might 
ultimately operate in favour of Dissent. But we believe that 
this and other similar projects have not escaped the careful con- 
sideration of men, who from their elevated station can command 
an extensive view, and who are best able to weigh the advantages 
and the inconveniences, the probable benefit and the probable dis- 
order. ‘These two postulates will be allowed on all hands,—the 


| first, that some spiritual instruction must be provided for the 
i 3 people ; and the second, that the regular and more dignified 

| * apparatus” of the Establishment is preferable im itself to any 
\ such extraordinary and succedaneous expedients. 

i : For we see only half, unless we perceive that other things are 
ij needed for the safety and the glory of an Established Church. 
tm One point is, that the Church should have, numerically and su- 
r perticially, the whole extent of its domimion. Another 1s, that 


its authority should be intensive as well as extensive, and that 
over the whole amplitude of its range it should exercise that 
; | beneficial and elevating power which can only be attained by the 
| combimation of many We shall be betrayed into 
| : a lamentable error, unless we take a lofty and comprehensive view 
of all the uses of an Establishment; so that we may at once 

widen the sphere of its operations, and preserve the lineaments of 


| its exalted character, rather than multiply its sacred edifices by 
stunting the growth of its sacred erudition, and promote its local 
1 at the expense of its general purposes. ‘The safety of a Church 


must be the result, after all, of the efficiency of the Church. But 
the efficiency of a Church cannot be complete without the tho- 
rough territorial cultivation—if we may borrow the expression of 
Dr. Chalmers—of every parish in the kingdom. Neither, how- 
ever, can there be any complete efficiency without a deep and 
solid scholarship; nor without a decent maintenance of respecta- 
bility and even dignity. ‘To be efficient, a Church must be 
adapted to all the classes of a community, and all the ends of true 
religion, It follows, therefore, that while there may bea cheerful 
- | consent to give up some ornaments of cathedral pomp for the 
t enlargement of parochial means, and the universal diffusion of 
parochial offices, care must be had to preserve that ammunition 
of theological learning and wisdom, only to be drawn from the 
arsenals of patient study, which is a thing of momentous need, 
if the citadel of the Church 1s to be adequately defended. 
The ecclesiastical economy of an empire is something more 
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than the mere sum of its parochial ministrations: and the welfare 
of an Episcopal Church demands that this entire economy should 
be maintained in its majesty and in its vigour. We must look, then, 
to the whole, as well as the parts; and then also to the parts as 
distinct and several wholes, still in subordination to the ampler 
aggregate. We must endeavour to avoid partiality and narrow- 
ness of vision, and behold the full sweep of objects included in 
the functions of a National Church; and we must also be sedulous 
about the filling up of the compartments, and the separate com- 
pleteness, as well as the united harmony, of the details, We 
must know, as reasonable and judicious Churchmen, who would 
understand the institution which they profess to love and reve- 
rence, what the Church does, or ought to do, as one vast body or 
incorporated system — what it does, or ought to do, by means of 
societies—what it does, or ought to do, by the diligence of indi- 
viduals, 

In its unity, as a body or system, the action of the Church 1s, 
of course, to guard the soundness and purity of Christian doctrine, 
to promote the salvation of souls, “ to train up a people for eter- 
nity,” and to carry the living spirit of the Gospel into every city 
and town, and village and hamlet, into every mansion and every 
cottage, into the bosom of the nobility and the gentry and the 
commonalty of the realm, the tradesman and the artisan, the ope- 
rative mechanic and the agricultural labourer. ‘Thus, also, in 
its connection with the State, it has to afford that inestimable as- 
sistance without which all states are indeed feeble and wretched ; 
and to do what mere legislation cannot even attempt. For 
human laws are almost negative in their effects: it is divine 
instruction which must instil positive good. Human laws may, 
to a certain degree, prevent, or repress, the ebullitions of crime ; 
but itis Divine mstruction which must break the iron sceptre of 
an universal selfishness; which, in dependence upon true faith and 
fervent piety, must introduce into the heart of a nation the sacred 
charities and protecting virtues of life, ever blessing and ever 
blessed; the spirit of loyalty and contentmentand orderly obedience; 
the spirit of industry and frugality and self-denying forecast; 
the spirit of kindness and liberality and active beneficence; the 
spirit of gentleness and patience and forbearance ; the spirit of real 
courage and magnanimity and heroism; the spirit of temperance, 
soberness, and chastity; fidelity to all engagements; the dis- 
charge of all relative and social duties; and, in short, all the qua- 
lities which can consolidate and adorn the prosperity of a land; 
or which can become the man or the citizen, as embraced under 
the comprehensive precepts of love to God and love to our 
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by our personal example, and by our labours in behalf of others, 
that, as faras we are concerned, these objects have been achieved; 
but we must do our part in choosing into prominent stations, and 
investing with means and opportunities of active influence, persons 
who will stret igthen the hands of the Church, by keeping these its 
objects steadily, religiously, and righteously in view. 

The action of the Church by means of societies involves a 
variety of important, but sometimes neglected, considerations. 
Some will think that this agency does not “touch upon its capacity 
aus a National Establishment, having merely reference to it asa 
community, or sect, of Christian believers. But this opinion, 
although partly true, is founded upon narrow and superficial 
conceptions, A National Church may impart a power and 
weight to societies, which they could never otherwise possess : 
the members of a National Church may do by their combination 
into societies, what they could not effect so well, if at all, either 
as one corporate body, or as insulated individuals; and, as no 
man can be a good Christian, unless, having the means, he con- 
tributes his aid to some Christian societies, so uo man can be a 
good churchman, unless he contributes his aid, with a decided 
preference, to societies in connection with the Church, 

[t is the business of associations to act in the mass, although 
without any strictly imperial and legislative authority; to carry 
the influence of a Church beyond the exact limits of its peculiar 
jurisdiction ; to form: the complement to its functions; to fortify 
it with new equipments and magazines for its holy warfare in the 
domains of ignorance and unbelief: to subjugate other outlying 
and distant provinces to the yoke of the Cross; and, at home or 
abroad, wherever there is darkness, wherever there is wretched- 
ness, wherever there is physical slavery, wherever there is mental 
and spiritual thaldrom, there to speak the accents of compassion, 
and stretch out the hand of relief, there to light up the lamp of 
truth, and bear onward the mild sway of Christianity. 

It is difficult to imagine, how a genuine lover of the Church 
can abstain from belonging to such associations; or remain, if 
not unconscious, yet regardless, of their existence. Let it be re- 
membered by all those who would preserve or exalt the establish- 
ment, that the most frequent, because the most obvious estimate, 
as to the comparative numbers and the comparative piety of 
Churchmen and Dissenters, is grounded upon the comparative 
wealth and magnitude, the comparatively flourishing or dwindling 
condition of their re ‘ligious associations: and let them reflect 
upon the inference which will inevitably be drawn, if the Church- 
Societies are not properly and even magnificently supported, 
The first business, therefore, upon the principle advocated 
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throughout, that knowledge is the best guide and precursor of 
action, is to throw a wide and discriminating glance, both upon 
existing societies and upon the purposes which recommend so- 
cieties in general; and then, to complete the circle, if any defi- 
ciencies and chasms are perceptible, by the institution of fresh 
associations. But there are two cautions to be observed. ‘The 
one is, that for the most part it is worse than superfluous to form 
different Church-Societies, of which the objects are the same. 
For, here, no spur to emulation is required ; because there already 
exists sufficient competition with the Societies of other Christian 
denominations. But a slur of suspicion is cast upon the compo- 
sition or the direction of the older society, by the institution of 
the more recent; and the tendency is to create, or foster, divisions 
among the members of the one national Church. ‘The very same 
reason which prescribes the formation of Societies, as distin- 
guished from individual exertion, namely, the force of combina- 
tion, seems to demonstrate, that, au equal number of persons 
being interested in a cause, few societies are more eligible than 
many. It is manifest that the same amount of resources will go 
farther in the one case than in the other; that the contingent 
expenses must be less; and, in fact, that the few societies will 
be more powerful, more imposing, and more economical. Here, 
as in all things, there is a golden medium. Prudence will advise, 
on the one side, that the objects of societies should not be too 
multifarious, and that their size should not be quite unwieldy ; or 
rather, for this is the real point, that they should not undertake 
more than they can manage: it will suggest, on the other side, that 
to multiply societies, without necessity and beyond a certain 
point, is to impair their efficacy, and strike at the very principle 
on which they rest. 

The other caution—and one, undoubtedly, which it were folly 
or treason to disregard,—is, that the action of Church-Societies 
ought not to interfere, by any shadow of hostile collision, with 
the regular action of the Church. Associations may be so framed, 
as materially to aid that action. Thus, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, for example, provides books and tracts for 
the parochial minister, without the slightest incroachment or 
intrusion upon his appointed sphere of duty. But, on the con- 
trary, associations may be so constituted as to impinge, with a 
violent shock, upon a system at once episcopal and parochial. 
What, for instance, can we think of Home Missionary Societies, 
which would carry on their operations in a diocese, without the 
sanction, and against the will, of its consecrated Prelate; and 
send preachers into parishes without the permission, and in 
the very teeth, of the incumbents? Here, it is undeniable, the 
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Episcopacy of the Church, and the combinations of Churchmen, 
actually become antagonist powers: and either the Societies must 
succumb, or Episcopacy is a name, and must become a laughing- 
stock. Here, there is an overt attempt to unparochialize a land, 
and to create an imperium in imperio, which must be subversive 
of all order. Similar observations are applicable,,although in a 
less degree, to all schemes, such as a general Visiting Society, 
having its head-quarters in the metropolis, which would gather 
funds and influence into a few hands, and fix them upon a par- 
ticular spot, whence agents and instructions might emanate over 
the whole country. ‘This, too, might be the beginning of a 
new kind of centralization unepiscopal and anti-episcopal, un- 
parochial and anti-parochial. Some such societies have been 
formed with most excellent intentions; but very slight reflection 
may convince us, that they must sadly disturb the internal polity 
and discipline of the Church. Nor will it admit of question, that 
with any novel and independent centre, which should have 
lines radiating from it to the entire circumference of the kingdom, 
the existing constitution of the Establishment could not long co- 
exist. Two centres a circle cannot have. 
We come, then, to the action of the Church by means of indi- 
viduals. And, im one sense, this is all in all. We talk of its 
action as a body: but that body, we must remember, has no real 
existence apart from the living members which compose it. We 
talk of its action by Societies; but Societies, we must remember, 
merely constitute a particular species of agency; for the only true 
agents are individual men. Sull individual Churchmen have all 
their several and respective duties ; and our endeavour is to stamp a 
broad, deep, connected impression —not the louse, vague, imperfect 
notion too generally entertaimed—of their number and extent. 
‘The duties of Clergymen are, of course, as plain as they are impe- 
rative. It is their part never to think that they can have done 
enough, in promoting the service and the honour of their Lord : 
in Christianizing the field allotted to them ; whether in performing 
the direct and smemediate duties of their profession, or in making, 
as far as they can, the personal acquaintance of all, whether rich or 
poor, among their flock, and acquiring a personal influence over 
their minds ; in cherishing every local institution calculated for 
good; in proving the truth and loveliness of Christianity by its 
blessed effects on their own hearts and lives; and in teaching 
others to become better denizens of earth, by the consciousness 
that their citizenship is in Heaven, and more useful inembers of 
this human community, by their diligence as candidates, through 
faith, for the glories of an eternal world. Nor can any Christian 
lavman be exempt, even here, from a terrific responsibility. He, 
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too, has to “ do his duty i in that state of life into which it has 
pleased God to call him.” It is not enough, that he should sit 
in the chair of sloth, and fancy himself a “staunch Churchman, 
because he sometimes goes to Church. He has to co-operate 
with the Clergy in befriending the friendless, in relieving the ne- 
cessities of the destitute, and enlightening the ignorance of the 
blind. If, as a good citizen, he would take care that the state 
should suffer nothing by his conduct, not less, surely, is he bound, 

as a good Churchman, to take care that the Church, so far as be 
is concerned, should gain, and not lose, 1 in estimation and autho- 
rity, ‘ ne quid detrimenti ecclesia capiat.” He has to think that 
something—that much—may depend personally upon himself. 
He has to recollect, that his purse and his person should be at the 
command of the interests of the Gospel :—that he must assist in 
the moral tillage of the parish where he resides; in ploughing up 
and eradicating the weeds of ungodliness and frenzy; in planting 
the seeds of religion and virtue; in providing, in his station, and 
to the utmost of his means, that the Church may be identified 
with every holy and every happy feeling, breathed by the inhabi- 
tants of a land; that it may dislodge all the forces of the enemy, 
and obtain a complete spiritual possession of the whole empire, 
and its whole population. 

There is one all-important matter, which we have reserved ; 
because it belongs, almost equally, to the Church, whether re- 
garded as a corporate system, or with reference to the Societies, 
or to the individuals, who are to be found within its pale. We 
mean the Education of the people. It is just in proportion as this 
great work is thoroughly, or inefficiently performed, that Church 
principles will penetrate and pervade a country, or merely culti- 
vate for themselves a few patches and fragments, to be soon, per- 
haps, absorbed and covered over by the growing disaffection of 
the rest. We need not re-state the reasons which we have so often 
urged, why, in England, a state-religion is infinitely preferable to 
a state-education; and why a state-education, if introduced, 
would inevitably tend to the catlhoos of the state-religion. But, 
after all, there is only one convincing, and irresistible, sada incon- 
trovertible argument. If we would keep Education out of other 
hands, it is for us to show that we can take it into our own. It 
is for us to show, that the Church can educate the whole people 
in every requisite department of moral and intellectual training. 
We must prove, that a State-Church supersedes the necessity of 
a State-Education ; because it includes it under its own labours ; 
or, in other words, ‘that a state-religion is in itself a state-educa- 
tion of the highest kind, and also the instrument of national 
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instruction in the more popular and complex signification of the 
term. 

Here the chief province is, of course, that chain and cordon of 
parochial education—which it 1s well, by the way, to connect 
with. the National Society—almost, if not altogether, eleemosy- 
nary, by which the heaving and fermenting mass of a population 
is to be impregnated with “the doctrines of its established Church. 
But this is not all. Education upon Church principles must at 
least be universal among Churchmen. We need scarcely allege, 
that the education of the Clergy themselves must be lifted up to 
the highest attainable pitch of solidity, and comprehensiveness, 
and spirituality. We would speak of all classes and all ranks. 
Assuredly, so long as the Church itself is dominant, an education, 
not disnevered from the Church, must be dominant in our public 
schools and universities, and be so framed as to have a real and 
lasting dominion.  Assuredly, it is a sacred obligation, inter- 
woven with the very being of true Churchmen, that their sons 
and daughters should be educated, whether at home or abroad, in 
a reverential attachment to the Church, and in a correct acquaint- 
ance with its tenets and ordinances. Assuredly, too, something 
must be done with respect to persons whom we have already 
mentioned, We allude to the children of the humble tradesman, 
to the lower division of the middle order. Seminaries must be 
formed under the auspices of the Church in the interval, still gap- 
ing and yawning wide, between parochial and proprietary schools, 
between merely charitable foundations and such institutions as 
King’s College. Otherwise, this class of the people, perhaps the 
most numerous, and certainly not the least active, will be more and 
more alienated from the Church, and either left to education in 
Dissent, or abandoned to a method of instruction, for the most 
part, quite impotent and quite miserable. 

But neither is the tuition of childhood sufficient in itself. The 
Church must take the lead in providing a literature for adults. It 
must preserve its hold. It must continue to feed the minds, in 
which an appetite has been excited. Else it only educates for its 
adversaries. It must instruct the people, as well as the off spring 
of the people. It must carry onward the quenchless light of im- 
provement from age to age, by educating the infancy, and the 
youth, and the maturity of a nation, The subject tempts us to 
expatiate; but what more is ueeded to demonstrate, that, if the 
Church is to be preserved, the task of supplying both an educa- 
tion and a literature, cheap, suitable and accessible, congenial with 
its creed and subsidiary to its purposes, is a matter of primary, 
and vital, and unspeakable necessity? 


Great efforts must be made: and they must be made in strict 
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subordination to the discipline of the Church, There rises, there- 
fore, to demand our notice the delicate topic of Church-discipline 
and Church-government, on which we may be compelled to dwell 
longer than we could wish; because, as we have already hinted, 
there are many intricacies of confusion to be disentangled; and 
because the ignorance or the carelessness, the superficiality or the 
bewilderment of ideas, observable, as to the internal polity and 
administration of the Church, in speeches and pamphlets, in news- 
papers and other publications, which would treat of ecclesiastical 
affairs with a spirit meant to be friendly in the extreme, is calcu- 
lated to lead the inexperienced astray, and to fill the wiser and 
more considerate with a very painful surprise. 

Whether it be a salutary power, or a baneful monopoly, we 
have an Established Church. And we now address ourselves to 
persons who profess their affection for it, and their desire to mam- 
tain it; who believe its doctrines to be rooted and grounded in 
the Scriptures of truth; and who know its principles to be driven 
into the foundations of our constitution, wedged and dovetailed 
into the annals, and habits, and associations of the British empire, 
This Church is a national Church. [ts authority is, or should 
be, co-extensive with the jurisdiction of the state. The anxiety 
of all real Churchmen must be, as we have said, to universalize 
its operations and influence.. But there are two kinds of uni- 
versality. The one would be attained, if we could bring into the 
fold all who are now straggling away from the Establishment. 
‘The other may be reached by the simple process of turning the 
fold into a common; of breaking down all the embankments, and 
flinging the articles and services of the Church into the unconfined 
and wandering stream; of converting the temples of religious 
worship into covered spaces, sheltered from the weather, and fit 
for public assemblies, to be engaged by a variety of parties in 
succession, like Exeter Hall, or the great room at the Crown and 
Auchor. A Church may be expanded, either by a real increase in 
the number of its adherents, or by the mere relaxation of its disci- 
pline, and the mere dilution of its spirit. It may be expanded, 
in fact, into non-existence; like the circles which a boy makes b 
throwing pebbles into the water, enlarging and enlarging until 
they become invisible, and are altogether lost. Now, we are not 
conscious to ourselves of any narrow intolerance or exclusive 
jealousy. We are not even alluding, in these observations, to any 
civil disabilities; to Test Acts, or Emancipation Acts, or the 
question of political power, as it regards the holders of different 
creeds. We are writing to Churchmen as between themselves ; 
and upon a matter which refers, wholly and solely, to the interior 
government and economy of their Church. Neither, therefore do 
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we speak about kindliness of feeling, or the amenities Of private 
intercourse, or the courtesies of personal deportment. We speak 
simply of the public conduct of men in their collective capacity 
as members of an ecclesiastical body. How many individuals are 
there among the Dissenters with whom we might be proud to 
walk hand in hand;—how many are there whom we should rejoice 
to attract and gain over to our side! But the question with which 
we would deal is, whether disjunction or intermixture is the safer 
and fitter principle to be usually observed in the action of reli- 
gious communities, which differ not only in their creed, but in 
their constitution. 
The position, which we would lay down as essential to the pre- 
servation of the Establishment, is that Churchmen should act 
together, instead of keeping aloof from any portion of their 
brethren in the Church, in order to act with the cael This 
sounds like a mere truism—a self-evident axiom—of which even 
the enunciation is superfluous, And yet how is it practically 
overlooked!—how often is it denied even in terms! When we 
find, that, in the communication of ecclesiastical intelligence, in 
the publication of sermons, in the management of some public, 
and some parochial societies, the plan is, not to include the whole 
Church, and keep within the limits of the whole Church, but to 
take a portion of the Church, and join with it the dissenting con- 
nections, what are we to say or think? Is not this —— fatal 
to the very axis on which our Establishment revolves? The prin- 
ciple of a variety of co-equal sects, and the principle of an en- 
dowed and territorial Church, are principles not merely distinct, 
but opposite. ‘The essence of a national Church 1s to be one. 
[t must “ stand superior and alone ;” or it is nothing. It must 
be distinctive and avthoritative; or it is nothing. It is agreeable 
and plausible to talk about merging all religious distinctions; but 
to merge all religious distinctions is to give up the Church, It is 
agreeable and plausible to talk about cementing all parties toge- 
ther; but, unfortunately, the cement is of a kind which loosens all 
the stones in the fabric of the Establishment. “The Church of 
England becomes the Episcopal sect: the very idea of a national 
institution is unsettled or vanishes from the mind, and every 
association proper to it is disturbed or exiled. Puerile, we must 
repeat, would it be to discuss in this place the dogmas of social 
science, or the speculative objections of the Independent. It may 
be right that every shape of ascendancy should be done away. It 
may be right that one congregation of believers should stand on 
precisely the same ground as another; and that each should pos- 
sess the sole and entire regulation of itself. It may be right even 
that all forms and articles of worship should be abandoned, and 
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that no earthly power should interfere in any way between man 
and his maker. Be itso. These are intelligible and specious, 
although they may be erroneous and injurious propositions, But 
they involve no practical and self-destroying absurdity. We, 
however, assume that an Established Church 1s a wholesome and 
admirable provision for supplying the moral and spiritual exigen- 
cies of a realm. We assume, that a religion being based upon 
the Bible, and the truths of the Bible being immutable, and the 
sense of the Bible being already known and collected, that religion 
may be promoted by the authority of the state, and embodied in 
certain articles; although neither the state could pretend to teach, 
nor articles pretend to embody, an unfixed and progressive science, 
We assume, yet again, that the business of a Church is to indoc- 
trinate an entire land, and to be the one great machine for 
Christianizing the hearts and understandings of its men, and its 
women, and its children. Of course, therefore, we cannot profess 
to see in the same light those who would assist, and those who 
would interrupt, the working of this machine. Such is the theory 
of a national Church: and it remains for us to make the practice 
correspond with the theory. No system can stand, in which the 
constitution and the practice are at variance. It must become 
like an inoperative law, which only remains upon the statute-book 
because its being is forgotten;* or an effete and exploded system 
of philosophy, crumbling in its derided decay, A community, whe- 
ther ecclesiastical or civil, may reform its abuses, or even alter its 


constitution. But not to act upon it, while it exists, is the most pro- - 


digious of all practical blunders,—an inconsistency, which argues 
weakness and rottenness ; or imtroduces them, where they had no 
entrance before. Besides, the main element of stability is self- 
concentration aud steadiness of discipline. ‘This has preserved 
the institutions of the Chinese empire in the midst of many bar- 
barisms, and the Papal economy in the midst of many errors and 
corruptions. Unquestionably, we do not hold out either the 
Chinese government or the Papal polity as a model for imita- 
tion; and we can conceive higher considerations, to which, in a 
hundred cases, the stability of systems should be sacrificed. But 
we cannot discern any valid reason why a principle should not be 
employed, in its legitimate exercise, to aid the perpetuity of a 
good system, when even its exclusive and excessive application 
can invest a bad system with strength and permanence. 

At least, let us, as Churchmen, be true to ourselves, Let us 
take the Church as the basis, and, for usual purposes, the bound- 
ary, of our operations, Let the line of distinction be Church- 
membership. Let our societies be Church-societies, Let our 
education be Church-education. Let us try what and how glori- 
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ous things may be accomplished by a Church, throwing the full 
and concentrated flood of its holy strength against all the barriers 
and obstructions which would resist the waters of life. Where 
Churchmen and Dissenters are pursuing the same sacred objects, 
as by the Divine blessing they often are, happy is it for both. 
Let their emulation be such as the objects are worthy to produce. 
Let it be generous, and without bitterness. And where they can- 
not so well seek any righteous object apart, in God’s name let 
them seek it together. But that each party should go, steadily 
and honestly, upon its own path, and do the utmost amount of 
good within its reach by the agency of its own members, 1s in 
general, we are convinced, a course more advisable for the Church, 
and not less advisable for the seceders. The rule should be cohe- 
sion among Churchmen, rather than amalgamation with Dis- 
senters; and thus, we may be sure, when extraordinary circum- 
stances bid Churchmen and Dissenters coalesce, their coalition 
will not be less friendly or less sincere. 

It must not be forgotten, that, when Churchmen and Dissenters 
act as one body, they act, almost of necessity, upon the principles 
of Dissent. ‘The opposition of the Dissenters may be somewhat 
neutralized. But this advantage is gained by neutralizing and 
cancelling the essential ingredients and distinctive character of a 
Church. We press the argument; because it really seems to us 
that many are now endeavouring to throw over these subjects the 
mist of haziness which envelops their own minds. ‘Their motives 
may be excellent; but the prevalence of their sentiments would 
render the lounger continuance of the Establishment a blessin 
beyond the reach of hope. Other men might assault the Church 
from without; but they would be powerful solvents within the 
body itself. ‘The battering-ram of external force might strike off 
some fragment from the surface; but they would melt away the 
entire frame into utter decomposition. We are quite ready to 
believe that they are well-intentioned as politicians; but we are 
altogether sure that they are injudicious as Churchmen. Again 
and again must we confess the difficulty which we have to imagine 
how either the theory or the practice of a national Church could 
co-exist with the predominance of their opinions :—the theory with 
opinions which tend to level all distinctions between an ecclesias- 
tical establishment connected with the state, and the multiplica- 
tion of sects which have detached themselves from it in a greater 
or less hostility of estrangement;—the practice with opinions 
which would look with an equal eye upon the agency of Dissenters 
or of the Church:—when a national Church ought to gather all 
the inhabitants of a land under the wing of its guardianship; and 
thus only does the principle of an established Church become 
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capable of an easy and impregnable defence. Here, again, we 
might take a lesson from the Scotch Church and their:Clergy. 
We find Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Cooke, and other excellent men, pro- 
testing against “ the dangerous and alarming principle, that, where 
the voluntaries had provided religious instruction for the people, 
there an Establishment was uncalled for;” perenne ‘that what- 
ever was done by one sect, or by another sect, an Establishment 
ought, not the less, to provide means for the religious instruction 
of the whole nation:” averring, that “ the recognition or allow- 
ance of a contrary principle would be felo de se; and that, unless 
Churchmen raised their voices against it, they would inflict a 
wound on that noble edifice which it was their duty to maintain ; 
and it would just come to this, that it was a matter of no moment 
whether there was any Establishment at all.” Oh, why will any 
amongst us, in seeking to propitiate the Dissenters, ‘stultify them- 
selves as adherents to an Establishment which connects Dissent 
with the evils of Schism? why will they go far to make the Chureh 
that monstrous solecism in political arrangements which the Utih- 
tarian and the Sectarian assert it to be?) Why put arms against 
themselves into the hands of the very men whose friendship they 
are courting? For, reasoning from the premises which they have 
afforded him, the Dissenter may urge, with the semblance of 
almost incontrovertible truth: —“ You allow the liberal axiom, so 
that a thing be done, no matter who does it. ‘To you, then, it 
matters little, or nothing, whether we work as co-equal and inde- 
pendent sects, or as members of one national communion bound 
up with the state. But to us it matters infinitely much; because, 
according to us, the principle of an Established Chareh is an 
anomaly, and its actual existence a grievance and an abomination. 
Why, then, should you do violence to our,cousciences or to our 
purses? Why should you compel us to pay for the maintenance 
of a system, which, in our view, is a festering sore, and a nuisance 
of enormous magnitude ; while, i in yours, it is a thing of so very 
subordinate importance. You should make the concession ; for 
you evidently care least about the object in dispute,” 

No: a national Church can only be maintained by the preser- 
vation of Church-principles. If we lose sight of these, we can 
no longer look with a steadfast and single vision on the great aim 
to which our exertions should tend—the universality and the 
universal influence of the Establishment, of which we are mem- 
bers. Energy is crippled ; supineness is encouraged, and almost 
invited to our souls. It will be thought, if not said, “ We may 
almost rest upon our oars, since the dissenters are doing so 
much, and doing it so well;” or “ let us row in the same boat, 
and cast in our lot with these active servants of religion.” But 
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what is the result?) How shall we wonder, if people who once 
clung to the Establishment, begin to think that adhesion or seces- 
sion is a matter of no moment,—if they begin to frequent church 
or meeting, temple or conventicle, just as the distance is least, 
or the seats are most convenient, or they are told that they shall 
find a gospel-preacher? Surely, if it makes no difference with 
whom we co-operate, it can make no difference whom they go 
to hear. Nor can these loose, and fantastic, and vacillating 
notions ever pave the way to any ultimate destination—any tran- 
= uil port or haven—of peace, and fellowship, and brotherly love. 

‘he one system is consistency, not want of charity; the other is 
not charity, but self-contradiction. The one is always plain, always 
straight-forw ard, always even, always the same: it excites no 
expectations only to disappoint them : it shows that it can respect 
integrity of principle in other modes of action by respecting itself: 
it leads to no acerbity and no quarrels, because it avoids col- 
lision: it is smooth in its tenor, and easy in its execution; be- 
cause it requires no skill in strategy, no subtilty of tortuous 
management, no dexterity of shifting tactics: and it can afford 
to be mild and calm, because its firmness is known. ‘The other 
course is always among labyrinths of confusion, thorns and 
briars of difficulty: it goes from one false position to another, 
until at last it can neither recede, nor stop, nor advance, without 
mischief: it rests upon no principle : it is a course on which no 
man can reckon, and which has no calculable futurity before it : 
and it eventually necessitates exasperation and strife, because it 
cannot fulfil the tacit promises which it holds out; and because 
relaxation of discipline always leads to severity, for the bow must 
be bent back. It is not in the nature of things that harmony 
should be the eventual result of an attempt to mix up together 
heterogeneous and icongruous elements: but the issue, we 
venture to prophesy, must either be heart-burnings more painful, 
animosities more bitter, controversies more violent, or else the 
concession of all which the Dissenters maydemand. Iu Charch- 
men, at the present conjuncture, it is nothing short of infatuation 
to begin a course which it is impossible to continue ; to awaken 
hopes which it must be equally perilous to realize or to frustrate ; 
and to rush, as if blind-fold, tothe precipice of the dilemma, that 
they must either seem treacherous to the Dissenters, or be false to 
the Establishment. 

Such, however, will be the only alternative, if Churchmen are 
to act with Dissenters, rather than with each other ; to talk of any 
non-conformists as the “‘ most valuable class in the religious com- 
munity ;”” aad to inculcate, without qualification or condition, 
the necessity of union among Protestants of all denominations.” 
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The mere game of playing off the Dissenter against the a 
would be as little honourable, as it is likely to be successful. But 
we know that this union is proposed in all honesty and sincerity 
of purpose. Well, then; it must be formed on equal terms. We 
are mistaken, if we imagine that Churchmen can place the Dis- 
senter on the same level with themselves; and, then,sthat, at 
their bidding, he will fall back into his own position without a 
struggle or a remonstrance. He will not be admitted to an un- 
questioned parity on one day, so as to stand both literally and 
metaphorically on the same platform, and then return, on the 
next, to behold superior and exclusive privileges granted to the 
Church, without a stronger desire to attain that equal elevation, 
which has been placed, as it were, within his grasp. 

“ But is it not a beautiful and a holy spectacle, and one which 
may strengthen the Church, by extracting the sting from oppo- 
sition, to see Christian men casting their differences aside, and 
confederated in the common cause of their reformed religion? 
And why should they not go together, as long as they are going 
the same way?” We might answer, that all concur in acknow- 
ledging the loveliness of Christian unity, although they may not 
agree about the road which really leads to it, But let it be ob- 
served, that we would speak not so much of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances which may constitute a fair exception, as of usual 
circumstances and general rules; not so much of a temporary, as 
of a constant line of conduct. We may allude to present events 
for the sake of illustration; but they do not he at the substratum 
of our argument. ‘That argument is directed against those who 
make amity with Dissenters of more consequence than unity 
among Churchmen. ‘Their course, we contend, must either give 
up the essential principle of a national Church, or it cannot end 
in amicable feelings. It is a false liberality which, by its neces- 
sary progress, either tends to the irritation of the seceder, and 
the disruption of all bonds; or undermines the ground itself on 
which the Establishment is erected. 

Sure we are, that the more excellent way is to work our own 
system to the utmost, and leave others to theirs. ‘Thus we have 
nothing to undo; there will be more of mutual respect, and less 
of hostile contact ; there will be no angry excitement, as the suc- 
cessor of an ambiguous and hollow alliance; no perpetual fretting 
of ourselves or others; because, while we do more for the 
Church, we shall do less as personally against the Dissenters. —_ 

But it is high time to bring these observations to a point. We 
say, then, that a sine gud non in the preservation of the Church 
is strict allegiance to the forms and spirit of its government, with 
an equable and consistent conduct towards them that are without 
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its precincts. But how can it be equable and consistent, unless 
it is based on just and reasonable principles? From the want of 
such principles, have we not seen—and, alas, do we not see— men, 
who wish well to Church and state, oscillating from extreme to 
extreme, shaken with ague fits of heat and cold, varying round 
to every point of the compass, rushing, up and down, througli 
every degree of the thermometer—their behaviour of to-day no 
sequel to their behaviour of yesterday, and no index to their be- 
haviour of to-morrow? How lately, according to certain out- 
rageous representations, was Dissent the spawn of Satan, and its 
aspect, without a figure, diabolical! But now we are told, that 
seceders from the national Church are not to be called Dissenters, 
but “ by their o/d and honourable title of Non-conformists.” Now, 
there is an unmeasured and indiscriminate, in some cases a savage 
and truculent, outcry against the Romanists and their creed, to be 
followed, perhaps, if we may judge from what has happened in 
the case of the sectarians, by a re-action in favour of Popery. 
We opposed ourselves to the fierce war of the waters, when the 
tide set in against Dissent. And we were reproached, as we ex- 
pected. We opposed ourselves to the deviations from calm 
reason and church discipline, obvious im the late ‘Tercentenary 
movement against the Church of Rome. And we are reproached 
again. In fact, we are accustomed to be accused, now of 
liberalism, now of illiberality; merely because we retain the same 
principles, and apply them impartially to different occasions; 
because we are not driven out of our course by the gusts of pas- 
sion, to say more than is justifiable in one moment, and stab our 
own assertions in the next; and because we have thought and 
said, that to vibrate between coarse invective, and sudden profes- 
sions of eternal friendship, which would better become a German 
school-girl, is as remote from true wisdom as true benevolence. 
The one accusation affects us just as much as the other. We still 
think a real liberality to be as estimable and illustrious a thing as 
a spurious and bastard liberality is mean and contemptible. We 
still think, also, that a firm and uniform course may secure us, on 
the one hand, from a fanatical virulence, on the other hand, from 
paroxysms of consternation, respecting either the growth of Dissent, 
or the inroads of Rationalism, or the re-establishment of the Papal 


supremacy. But the question before us, is how the Church is to 


be saved? Let us hasten to return to it, before we can have 
said one word which is calculated to give just offence, or which 
savours of angry controversy. 

If, then, we would preserve the Church, let us bear in mind 
how much the strength of an Establishment depends upon its 
reputation, and how much its reputation depends upon the moral 
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tone which is adopted towards other Christian communities. We 
recommend vigilance : we recommend boldness: we recommend 
an uncompromising assertion of the principles, an unflinching 
vindication of the rights, of the Church. We recommend also a 
love for the persons of those who dissent from us, but not a com- 
mixture with their system. We recommend a careful discrimina- 
tion between our individual conduct as citizens, and our united 
action as Churchmen. We recommend the old and enduring 
policy of moderation—for nothing is good which cannot last— 
neither furious nor fraternizing ; but pacific and therefore distinct; 
but distinct and therefore pacific. Oh, let not our thoughts over- 
leap themselves on either side, to the forgetfulness of all distinc- 
tions, or to the laceration of all charity, Let the clergy and the 
laity unite in bringing out the perfect organization of their own 
church, without any envenomed or rancorous abuse of the Dis- 
senters ; both parties remembering—and the clergy most of all— 
how many blessings may wait upon their prudence, and how fatal 
their indiscretion may be to the constitution, as to themselves. 
Another point, which is closely connected with the tone of 
moral feeling, and to which due importance has seldom been 
attached in its influence upon a church, is the conduct of the 
understanding with reference to religion, And this remark may 
be applied both to the character of the inquiries, and the 
manner in which inquiries are pursued. The bent of the age 
verges too much towards the physical and mechanical sciences. 
But our object, as Churchmen, should be rather to intermix 
a larger infusion of spirituality and subjective knowledge amidst 
the cultivation of these sciences, than to decry the sciences 
themselves. ‘There are some whose aim seems actually to be the 
establishment of a necessary and irreconcileable enmity between 
scientific pursuits and devotional feelings—although science, pro- 
perly understood, is the best handmaid to devotion—instead of 
contenting themselves with the argument, that there are higher 
and sublimer things in the intellectual world than physical disco- 
veries or mechanical inventions; and that an exclusive addiction 
to them is prejudicial both to harmony and completeness of know- 
ledge in the understanding, and to the understanding itself as the 
instrument of acquiring knowledge: with the indisputable truth 
that there is an utter insufficiency in all physical without meta- 
physical, and all metaphysical without spiritual science; an utter 
inadequacy in all material studies for the production of mental more 
than moral excellence of the highest order; and a positive mis- 
chief if pursued with that narrowness which bounds the horizon of 
the intellect, and that presumption which puffeth up the heart. 
Yet knowledge, if real and rightly sought, is surely not more 
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allied to vice than ignorance; and all the kinds of genuine informa- 
tion which the human faculties can receive, are but as the various 
stones, to be well fitted and compacted together into the same 
solid, and enduring, and indestructible arch of universal truth. 
We have never been able to conceive any natural connection be- 
tween being in the rear of human learning, and forming the van- 
guard of divine; or any natural opposition between physics and 
religion, or even between material and spiritual philosophy. ‘The 
childish and mischievous attempt to dissociate science from reli- 
gion, and place a gulf of separation between men of science and 
meu of piety, what is it but to assistin causing the very evil which 
is deprecated; to make science ungodly and piety fanatical; to 
make the lovers of knowledge estrange themselves from the Gos- 
pel, and the lovers of the Gospel pride themselves upon igno- 
rance? ‘The consequence of such notions, as they affect the esta- 
blished religion of a land, is to raise up adversaries against it in 
men of nimble spirit and inquiring minds, who might not other- 
wise be men of profane dispositions; and to represent the Church 
of a country as the type of some darker period in its history, and 
the foe to its advancement in intelligence and intellectual activity. 

‘Then, again, as to the manner in ‘which inquiries are pursued, 
The same school of religionists which would set up an opposition 
between religion and science, would set up another, equally 
groundless and pernicious, between faith and reason. Now, 
every one who has investigated the mysterious complexities of his 
own being, must be intimately persuaded that reason, or, we 
should rather say, the logical facuity of the understanding, is not 
the only, nor, perhaps, the highest avenue of moral truth; and is 
quite ready to acknowledge with the Apostle, that, if it is with the 
understanding that man believes unto conviction, it is “ with the 
heart that man believeth unto righteousness.” But these men 
seem, therefore, afraid that the reason may be exercised too much; 
as if that abuse of reason, by which it would meddle with ‘pro- 
blems which it cannot solve, by which it would grapple with 
things that are too high for it, was not, in point of fact, the con- 
comitant, or the consequence, of a reason unexercised and unde- 
veloped, or, at least, developed and exercised in a very limited and 
insuflicient degree. One among the finest properties of the 
human reason ts to set bounds to itself, and teach submission to 
itself—being, then, the most exercised when the most submissive. 
And why! Precisely because it has learnt to discern the im- 
passable barriers which are placed by the very constitution of the 
universe in the way of its ulterior researches; the maccessible 
heights, and the unfathomable depths, which the moral and meta- 
physical, and therefore more especially the religious sciences, 
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present, and its own utter incompetency for the tasks which it 
might otherwise be tempted to undertake. 

This, we contend, is the inevitable result of a reason improved 
and exerted to its utmost point of possible perfection. ‘The mis- 
chief lies half-way. ‘There is danger, as all allow, in knowledge 
half-attained, and reason half-exercised. But then the question 
is, whether we are to push knowledge and reason forward to the 
better goal, or to stop upon the threshold for fear of going too 
far. We leave ever ‘y reflecting man to decide for himself which 
of the two plans is the more ‘practicable and the more desirable. 
It is nothing, then, to say that presumption attends upon the exer- 
cise of the intellect. We answer, that it is sure to attend upon 
an intellect half-exercised: just as Bacon has declared, that a 
little knowledge seduces men into atheism, but a complete suf- 
ficiency of knowlec lige brings them back to religion. ‘There is, 
alas, such a thing as “the pride of the understanding; and a very 
lamentable, a very hideous, a very guilty thing it is. But let us 
not confound elements essentially distinct. The pride is a moral 
crime, and an intellectual weakness. ‘The real blame is to be 
laid upon the perversion and the sinister bias of the moral habits 
and emotions, not upon the too great development of the intel- 
lectual capacities; when, in sober truth, the evil has arisen, be- 
cause that development has been miserably stunted and confined. 

4 he true rule to be laid down is, that men are to exercise rea- 
son in matters of religion exactly as they exercise it in all other 
matters; that they cannot exercise it too much, but most egregi- 
ously err by not exercising it enough; that upon religious as 
upon other subjects, they must use their faculties and draw their 
conclusions in the same way—for what else can they do?—accord- 
ing to the unalterable laws and conditions of their mental frame ; 
and that they are only to stop, where their reason itself tells them 
that they can make no progress. 

We assert these propositions, which, manifest axioms as they 
are, will sound strangely in many ears, because the supposed pre- 
valence of contrary principles would be fraught with muschief and 
ruin in its application to the Church. If it were once under- 
stood, more especially in an epoch like this, to be a maxim main- 
tamed by an ecclesiastical establishment, that Christians were not 
to argue on points which demanded their belief, but that it was 
with them a merit to take things upon trust, without dispassionate 
and searching inquiry, or a previous foundation of rational assent, 
then farewell to the benefits, farewell to the stability of that esta- 
blishment. With respect also to the cognate topic of worldly 
knowledge, quite agreeing with Dr. Shuttleworth, where he says, 
in his recently published Sermon, that “ whilst the powers of the 
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intellect may thrive, the faculties of holiness may wither;” and 
almost ready to allow, that “ man Is at such a time, if possible, 
more than ever estranged from God;” acknowledging from the 
bottom of our hearts, that the “ increased cultivation of the phy- 
sical sciences,” “ the restless speculations upon the mysteries of 
government, ” « the imsatiable curiosity which is awake im all 
directions,” can of themselves avail little or nothing “ towards the 
production of the momentous second birth—towards our growth in 
divine grace—towards the eradication of the deadly principle of 
selfishness from our hearts—towards the fostering of those feel- 
ings of submission to the will of God, and that hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, which characterize the reign of 
Christ;”” and that. they are in themselves, or if considered as the 
whole, and not as the subsidiary part, indeed “ vexation of spirit,” 
and * vanity of vanities”—we must yet put our solemn conviction 
once more upon record, that these things, in their use, and not 
their abuse, in their proper, and not their exclusive acquisition, 
may subserve the purposes of Divine Providence, as the heralds 
and forerunners of godliness; are necessary to complete the proof 
and to preserve the soundness of Christianity; may be rendered 
ministers to faith, by helping to unbrutalize and humanize mankind; 
and, without pretending to sanctify them, may lead them forwards 
to the portals of sacred thought, and deliver them over to the 
direction of better guides. We see inthe Eastern Magi prostrating 
themselves at the feet of the infant Saviour, the truest emblem, 
and perhaps the designed example, of science doing its homage 
and paying its tribute to religion. We urge, that although the 
mind, in stimulating its excursive energies, must always be on its 
guard against itself, still there is no antipathy between knowledge 
and piety, no alliance between spiritual illumination and mental 
darkness, We contend, that, unless we would behold the land par- 
celled out unto profligate men and female devotees, its knowledge 
sceptical and its religion superstitious ; would see the ministers of 
Protestantism regarded by the active intelligence of England in 
the same light as the monks and friars by the self-styled philoso- 
phers of the continent; the most fatal of all errors must be for the 
clergy to throw scorn upon the treasures of human information 
and endowment, without a competent acquaintance with that 
which they affect to despise: while, on the other hand, it must be 
a glorious advantage at all periods, and more especially at a 
period such as the present, that one conspicuous feature in the 
enlightenment of a country should be the recognized character of 
its established church. 

Such being our sentiments, we state them without disguise or 
dread, although there are others who may be far from deeming 
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them conducive to the welfare of that sacred and time-hallowed 
institution which it is our common object to preserve. Others, 
indeed, would rely chiefly, if not altogether, upon projects and 
modes of action, which we have hitherto by design excluded from 
the category of remedial and tutelary measures. Some bid us, 
with a loud voice, which has found many echoes, revive the dor- 
mant spirit of Protestantism in our land. We trust that the true 
spirit of our Protestantism will never be extinguished, will never 
slumber nor sleep, But there is another spirit abroad, even the 
spirit of a persecuting enmity, the spirit of a fanatical and puri- 
tanical intolerance, the spirit of a turbulent irregularity and im- 
patience of discipline, which we, as Church of England Pro- 
testants, can contemplate only with dread. Some wale call out 
for greater exertions in the political arena, and would wish the 
accents of Church-of-Englandism to resound with more impres- 
siveness and more frequency in the deliberations of the legisla- 
ture, and in the exhortations from the pulpit. Here we would 
endeavour to clear away some obscurity, because we believe that 
we have ourselves been misunderstood. Never can public affairs 
be “ ordered and settled” in a realm upon “ the best and surest,” 
or upon any good and sure * foundations,” unless respect is had 
to the “ godliness,” as well as to the “ wealth and peace,’ ofa 
people. Nor is it easy to estimate aright the pernicious effects 
of a low state or standard of religious feeling upon political and 
legislative discussions, Buta wise man will understand both the 
intermixture and the separation of religion and civil polity. God 
forbid that a sense of religion should be excluded from our poli- 
tics; but God forbid, also, that our politics should form a large 
ingredient in our religion. We want a Christian laity: we want 
Christian electors, who will choose Christian senators. But these 
we shall be more likely to attain by having not too political a 

clergy. We want religious politicians; for irreligious and godless 
politicians are the bane and the curse, the scourge and the plague- 
spot, of a country: but, we repeat, although we want religious 
politicians, we do not, for the most part, want political religionists, 
Exclusive and one-sided allegations, we are careful to avoid; and 
only children, or dreamers, will say, that emergencies can never 
arise, when theological topics are to be introduced into the senate, 
and political into the pulpit; precisely because religion and poli- 
tics are two vast and kindred sciences, having a common basis of 
truth in the designs of Providence and the constitution of human 
nature, and destined to an indissoluble connection, so long as man 
shall remain as he is, and so long as his present is bound up with 
his eternal condition. But our capital study should be, rather to 
raise the lower science, which is politics, to the level of the higher, 
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which is religion, than to sink the higher to the level of the lower; 
rather to subordinate our politics to our religion, and test them 
often by its principles, than to make our religion, as a cheval de 
batuille, subservient to our politics. For these ‘surely are not con- 
vertible propositions. But the question, it may be argued, is one 
of time; that is, not about a principle itself, but about its present 
application, All allow that exigencies may occur, when questions 
of state do actually become questions of religion: the only point 
in dispute is, whether such an exigency has: already arrived. Now 
to pretend that there are no indications of a spirit hostile to the 
Church, that there are no reasonable apprehensions of attack from 
some men who have views of religion different from our own, and 
also from other men who have views in which religion has no 
part, is, it may be said with great semblance of correctness, to 
shut up at once our eyes, and our ears, and our understandings. 
Some of our foregoing observations have been brought forward 
to show that the Church is like a beleaguered fortress, which 
forces, previously separate, have combined to eotetvenr, But 
still the assaults are as yet made, at least overtly and directly, 
against the secularities, far more than against the spiritualities, 
of the Church. Still, therefore, let our defence, while it is 
earnest, be appropriate. Let our statesmen deal with these 
things in the houses of parliament; and let our clergy meddle 
with: them rather by the quiet exercise of their franchise as citi- 
zens, than by wielding the artillery of Heaven, and making any 
strong demonstrations ti the house of God. Where the secta- 
rian, or the papist, or the infidel, 1s wrong as to his creed, let us 
show that he is wrong: where he is wrong as to his views of ec- 
clesiastical polity, and the connection between church and state, 
let us also show that he is wrong. Where Scripture has spoken, 
let us appeal to Scripture; but “where Christianity has left points 
to be decided as questions in the science of government and the 
regulation of human society, let us draw our weapons from the 
armoury of historical and philosophical knowledge, being assured 
that religion cannot then be introduced as the arbiter of political 
disputes, without something of distortion and desecration. The 
season may be at hand when the utmost power of a religious im- 
pulse must be communicated to our political movements; but, 
even then, let our religious impulses be not adverse to our system 
of Church-government, or kick agi ainst the authority of the pre- 
lates of our Establishme ‘nt; and, in the mean time, let them be 
kept, as a sacred guard, in reserve, ready for use, but not put for- 
ward on any less Important occasion. A tremendous overthrow 


nay soon be menaced to our civil and religious liberty, our 


hearths and our altars, the cause of Christ and of his Gospel ; and 
then, indeed, whether as laymen on the stage of public life, or as 
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clergymen, even in our temples, let us lift up, in a holy warfare, 

the banner of the living God: but in the mean time, let these 

burning emotions rather be kept alive within the heart by Chris- 

tian charity and Christian devotion; or, at least, let them be pru- 

dently exhibited, although intensely felt; and, generally, let us 

‘ trust and pray that politicians may be multiplied among us, who 

are men of fervent piety, and men of a calm and large-minded 

sagacity—men who love the Church, and men also who have 

taken pains to understand its genuine excellencies, and gain a 
true insight into all its interests. 

There are others, again, who think,—and so far, as has been 
seen, we are inclined to coincide with their opinion,—that much 
less is to be done for the preservation of the Church by any 
statesmanship or any political exertions of the moment, than by the 
superior organization and efficacy of the Church itself—which 
must be a gainer both by the work and by its re-action—in creat- 
ing a higher race of politicians, and rearing, upon a pure and 
spiritual “faith, a loftier pitch of public and private virtue. After 

» what we have just said, it must be needless for us to oe 
again, how vast an importance we attach to the increase of 
sous among us, at once judicious and devout, who bring the 
spirit of the Gospel into the business of their daily life, and are 
influenced in the transactions of this world by the considerations 
of another. Hence we can never press with too strenuous an ad- 
vocacy, the necessity of a thoroughly efficient administration of 
the Church. ‘This is the true way to inspire the laity with a just 
appreciation of its value. In matters of Church as of state, the 
practical and felt conclusion of nine persons out of ten, is that 


‘¢ Whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 


Men can judge of the administration as partially developed ‘ 
to them in its details, whose thoughts can never mount up to 
any general theory. Most perfectly, therefore, can we under- 
stand the men who tell us, that the primum mobile, the very 


votion of themselves to their holy office, fervent in business, 
indeed serving the Lord:—by the glow of spiritual-mindedness 
spreading its sacred contagion from heart to heart,—by the immo- 
lation of profane thoughts and carval ambitions upon the altar 
of God. If these things be wanting, how, men may well ask, 


i mainspring, under Providence, of saving the Church, is an une : 
blemished purity of character, and an ‘auginented diligence of 
3 exertion in the clergy. ‘The Church must be preserved | in its ma- . 
2 turity by the same means, which cradled it in its infancy, and : 
nurtured it in its youth :—even the unconquerable and indefati- 
‘i gable energy of living men,— by their self-dedication and self-de- a 
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shall the Church be saved? Will politicians save it on the floor 
of the senate? Will ingenious arguments and eloquent decla- 
mations save it? Will the theoretical wisdom of its polity or its 
doctrines save it? Not more than the beauty of a corpse will 
save it from putridity and decay !-—Alas, nothing will save it :— 
no skill, no statesmanship, no oratory, no logic, no rhetoric ; no 
mechanical or external reforms, if the inward ‘vitality i is gone, if it 
is no longer respected aud beloved, no longer enthroned in the 
reverence and affection of the people ;—if it is left without that 
breathing proof of its excellence which can only consist in the 
personal holiness, and the individual dispositions, of the men and 
the women, the clergy and the laity, who are attached to its com- 
munion, Assuredly, therefore, we cannot lay too much stress 
upon the unutterable moment of personal behaviour,—in every 
member of the Church of England, and in its ordained ministers 
most of all ;—especially when we how much, and how 
often, opinions of the Church in the aggregate are only opinions 
of one or two individuals generalized “and generally expressed ; 
how the universal character of an order of men is measured by 
some local criterion; how the barometer of favour rises, or falls, 
points to fair or foul, not according to the mean temperature of 
a realm, but from the atmosphere immediately surrounding it: 
how the estimate formed of all the pastors of the Establishment 
depends upon the minister of the spot: how a good clergyman 
may be almost omnipotent in his parish, and stop the inroads of 
dissent and disaffection ; while a bad one, or an indifferent one, 
opens their floodgates as with his own hand, and generates infi- 
dels, generates unchristian and anti-christian wishes, by generat- 
ing the belief that the teachers of religion are hypocrites, and 
that their piety is but a cloak and visor. 

But, while we feel how many awful consequences are sus- 
pended upon the personal character of the clergy of a land, we 
have not put the improvement of that character in the foreground 
of our picture ; as if there now existed some striking and palpa- 
ble and general defect. We are far, very far, from admitting this 
to be the case. Nor, whatever be the imperfections, and frail- 
ties, and faults of human nature, whatever the commission of 
offences, or the omission of duties, even in the ministers of the 
Gospel, has the nation to weep over so deplorable a calamity. 

Neither have we any great fellowship of feeling with other 
men, who demand that more of animation and force should be 
thrown into their regular ministrations of the Church; and who 
call out for a more attractive and impassioned style of preaching, 
which will draw crowds to hear, and, through hearing, to believe 
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and repent. We hold, certainly, that, for the mere effects upon 
the strength and safety of the Establishment, clergymen of the 
Church of England can hardly devote too much care, or take too 
much trouble, i in the composition and delivery of their discourses ; 
and we have already urged the mischief which would accrue, if the 
preachers of the Christian religion were found, not simply in 
biblical and professional knowledge, but in their general range 
of ideas, and in their general extent of information, behind and 
below the intellectual average of the age. But we cannot assent 
to the proposition, whether we speak positively or comparatively, 
that the Church is now widely damaged by the inefficiency of its 
ministers in the pulpit. We cannot “think that tameness is the 
fault of the day. We have almost more fear from the means 
which may be employed to produce religious excitement, and its 
constant companion, r religious dissipation, 

Stull less can we condescend to notice with applause the stale, 
and absurd, and almost exploded clamour, “ strip the Church of 
its superfluous riches, which are only temptations to laziness and 
luxury;” or the vapid jokes about the rubicund obesity of 
parsons, and the pampered drones who enjoy all the honey in the 
hive. Certain recommendations, which we have ventured to 
suggest, by placing and keeping before the public eye the real 
state of the case, may do something for the entire confusion and 
banishment of these childish and cuckoo cries: and infinitely 
more may be expected from measures, which have been adopted 
in far higher quarters, and of which the execution is already com- 
menced, 

The same remarks will apply to many alleged abuses, which 
are supposed to weaken and contaminate the Establishment. We 
need not allude, again, to the imagined cankers of pluralities and 
non-residence ; for these are known to be in the course of extinc- 
tion. But let us take, by way of example, the abuse of patron- 
age. On this point, too, we might ask, is any abuse likely to 
continue? But the desire of some is to make patronage change 
hands, ‘Their panacea for the Church is the popular election of 
its ministers. ‘The congregation ought to choose, not the king 
or the bishop to appoint. ‘This, however, is one of those enti- 
cing projects, now afloat upon the surface of religious society, 
which we are unwilling to countenance :—sincerely and unfeign- 
edly as we wish, that so great may be the force of individual 
principle, and so pervading the power of public opinion, that no 
patron, and no body of patrons, will venture to nominate an in- 
cumbent, or a preacher, unacceptable to a Christian congregation 


on any just ground of incapacity, or immorality, or other un- 
fitness. 
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And so of a hundred others. The reason will be evident why 
we entertain no sanguine expectation of benefits from any 
schemes for the re-admittance of the W esleyan and other Me- 
thodists into the bosom of the Church on the principle of mutual 
concession, Glad should we be—earnestly and devoutly glad— 
to see them re-attached to the object of their ancient love. But 
the attempt, we fear, would be found impracticable ; and would 
end, as ecclesiastical conferences have generally ended, in a 
rebound of greater estrangement on the side of both parties. 
Nor would it be easy to conjecture where the consequences 
would stop, if the Church once stooped to make conditions for 
the return of those who have seceded, when on the old terms 
they are always at liberty to come back. It might likewise hap- 
pen, that the serious contemplation of such a project might tend 
to draw men off from the mighty work of bringing the whole land 
under the spiritual tillage of the Establishment—a w ork, of which 
the accomplishment is hopeless indeed, if Churchmen, instead of 
putting their own hands to the plough, are fixing their eyes upon 
other quarters; yet a work quite possible, if attempted aright. 
Vor what ought we to think impossible to the Church of England, 
with all the means and appliances at its command, when we 
reflect what Wesley, and individuals lke Wesley have accom- 
plished, burning to revive religion in a laid, yet beginning in the 
teeth of obstructions apparently insurmountable, with resources 
miserably scanty, with friends few and unknown, and with 
scarcely a single gleam of assistance and encouragement? 

Our readers may well think that we have written too much; 
vet, after all, they ought rather to thank us for our omissions. 
Schemes for the preservation of the Church,—though their con- 
trivers, by the way, are too apt to state one question, and then 
deal with another,—are “ thick as the leaves in Valombrosa,” 
multitudinous as the stars or the sands; or more at least in 
number than we have either power, or leisure, or patience, or 
inclination to count. ‘These schemers are, for the most part, 
far bolder counsellors than ourselves. ‘They would aspire to 
re-model, where we only seek to uphold. They talk of Church 
Reform, but their aim is Church transformation. For there are, 
indeed, some men, who are never happy but in disturbing and dis- 
arranging, and taking up the plants to see whether they grow. As 
to the Church, many of them would fairly come under the penalties 
of the cutting and maiming act; for they would leave nothing in it 
unmutilated by their knives of dashing and slashing aw kwardness. 
They would talk of only detaching the unsound ‘portions from 
the sound, and lopping off the useless members, and pouring into 
the veins the vigour of fresh blood. But they would really go 
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upon the Hibernian system of improving the child by changing 
it at nurse. We have little sympathy with such projects. We 
are not in quest of novelties. Where accommodations must be 
made in regard to the Dissenters, the legislature will undertake 
them; and they are, perhaps, even now in progress. Where adjust- 
ments must be framed in the internal economy of the Establish- 
ment, there are commissioners already appointed, As for the 
several schemes of private manufacture, we have no more dispo- 
sition to criticise them in detail, than we have to examine all the 
plans which have ever been proposed for paying off the national 
debt. We must take the liberty to doubt, whether the vast and 
complicated matters pertaining to a national Church,—especially 
when there will be some tampering with an Establishment already 
existing,—afford the fittest subject for every tyro and novice to 
make his first essay in the grand art of projectorship. For our- 
selves, at least, we have no wish or intention to take out a patent 
for a pet model of ecclesiastical institutions, put together upon 
new and scientific principles. We shall not display our taste in 
the invention of fancy articles. We shall have no bill to bring in 
for amending the doctrines of the Church of England, or altering 
the Liturgy, or planing away part of the services. ‘The question 
before us is simply and solely, how is the Church to be saved? 
not how is the Church to be remodelled? ‘Therefore we would 
adhere to the Reformation: but we would not talk of completing 
the Reformation, or carrying ito effect what are conjectured, at 
this distance of time, to have been the ulterior intentions of the 
Reformers. We would cleave to the Articles, but not go beyond 
the Articles: and we would endeavour to arrive at their real 
significance in reading them by the light of ecclesiastical history, 
and gaining the best information in our power as to the design 
with which they were compiled, and the errors against which they 
were directed. ‘There are some whose ambition seems to be, 
not merely to meddle with the present and the future of the 
Church, but, as it were, to annihilate the past: and not merely 
to treat as unsubstantial toys, removable at pleasure, its essential 
institutions, but to dig a grave for its history itself. We have 
been brought up at the feet of other guides. Our heart’s desire 
is to preserve the tenets and polity of the Church of England, in 
the integrity of their main and fundamental distinctions. We 
would even say, “ Better to retain these without the Establish- 
ment, than the Establishment without these.” With these 
things remaining to her, cut away, if you please, the connec- 
tion with the legislature, but you cannot destroy the highest 
honours of the Episcopal Church. We are not at all sure, but 
that amidst the “ new scenes and changes,” amidst the “ varie- 
ties of untried being,” through which our country, with its 
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constitution, has to pass, the voluntary system maybe one. But 
our anxiety is, therefore, only the more profound, that, if the 
Church be no longer moored to the State, but set adrift upon the 
billows of individual volition, still, amidst the crash of her poli- 
tical, she may retain her spiritual, existence; and still be as a 
landmark to millions of Christians, although no more the recog- 
nized instructress of an entire people. Yes: thus the Episcopal 
Church would be still a light upon the hill, a beacon upon the 

romontory, to prevent many a religious shipwreck. ‘Thus, even 
if thrown down, she might be re-instated in her place, in any sane 
and lucid interval of the public mind; or, otherwise, amidst the 
submersion of her wealth, and the loss of her ascendancy, she 
might secure from the deep abyss those priceless things, which 
are indestructible by the recklessness of senators and the madness 
of the multitude :—those heavenly and everlasting treasures, which 
no storms of faction can rend, and no billows of popular fury can 
overwhelin. 

On many accounts, therefore, the question of re-modelling— 
for men would go very far beyond reforming—the Church, is one 
with which we will have nothing to do. It 1s a question which 
we will not entertain. We doubt even whether we are competent 
—whether we have a right—to entertain it. [t may be a very fine 
speculation in itself, and for those whom it may concern; but it 
does not concern us. If men wish to signalise themselves in this 
way, we can only recommend them to betake themselves forthwith 
to some new and distant colony, where they may stamp their im- 
press upon the whole institutions of some nascent empire, and be- 
come the memorable founders of a civil and ecclesiastical dynasty ; : 
or else to send over their church institutes, legibly written on tine 
foolscap paper, to some freshly discovered country; as Jeremy 
Bentham devised, out of his teeming brain, forms of government 
for the South Americans. But here they have been anticipated. 
Yet, in our eyes, it is a real misfortune, that several of the 
projects broached among us would utterly destroy the identity of 
the Church; and, even if practicable and successful, would not 
half so much constitute its preservation, as the transmigration of 
the soul could be fairly considered a prolongation of the concrete 
existence. If a man told us, that his aim was to save the British 
constitution, and at the same time spread upon our table an 
elegant pattern for a republic, we mght be exceedingly obliged 
to him; but we are very much afraid that we should laugh in his 
face. And are not the cases parallel? Have no plans of Church 
republicanism been submitted to the nation for approval, which 
would be no more a continuance, or even a reform, of the exist- 


ing Establishment, than the substitution of a republic would be a 
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preservation of the British monarchy? The most important 
problem.of the day is, how to improve and strengthen the effi- 
ciency of the Church, the primordial elements of its doctrinal 
character and its internal organization remaining undisturbed? 
But we throw this problem into irretrievable perplexity, and 
render its solution impossible, if we begin by mixing up with it 
computations which belong to another, The preservation of the 
Church is not the same problem as the re-construction of the 
Church. There is a radical difference in the very end to be 
attained. ‘There comes, then, the preliminary question to be 
settled first, namely, which of the two ends we are to seek? We 
say at once, the preservation, and not the re-construction. We 
say, that the latteris not needed: we say, that, if it be attempted, 
the first step indeed may be taken, the step of demolition, but 
who can insure the rest? When men have pulled down the 
ancient edifice, which a thousand events have honoured and con- 
secrated, and on which centuries have shed their mellowing tints, 
do they imagine that they will be allowed to put one stone upon 
another according to the rules and proportions of their own 
favourite architecture? Is there no danger that they will be left 
without refuge or shelter, to sit down in helpless lamentation over 
the old structure which they have taken to pieces? ‘They may 
indeed create a chaos; but it is extremely problematical, whether, 
out of this chaos of their creation, they will be able to mould the 
confused and convulsed elements afresh into a new world, in 
conformity with their ideal prototype of beauty and order, 
Against all schemes, therefore, which profess re-construction, 
or which look like re-construction, we enter our protest. ‘The 
majority of them are altogether unfit for adoption in any country; 
there cannot be one of them which is calculated for the meridian 
of ourown. ‘The majority of them are, in themselves, mere mis- 
shapen deformities, in their masonry most unsound, and in their 
decorations most unsightly. But, if they were patterns of love- 
liness, with the harmony of their parts as conspicuous 4s the dis- 
proportion, we should still discover no place for them here. 
Every such plan, it is rather a certainty than a probability, would 
alienate more than it could attach; and in bringing over to the 
Church a new tribe of uncertain supporters, would almost shatter 
to atoms the affection of its staunchest friends, But we object 
to them all, in the abstract, and on principle. It really matters 
little, whether they are, in themselves, clever and well-conceived, 
or, as usually happens—for a wise man will abstain from making 
them—wild, rash, and incongruous. ‘The re-modellers of the 
Church are, in fact, among its enemies. It is one secret for the 
preservation and improvement of an institution, not to aim, or be 
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supposed to aim, at more. Unless plans of re-construction are 
undeniably required, and devised by persons who are entitled to 
propose them, their very promulgation must do harm. They 
excite hopes of triumph in those who wish to overturn; they 
awaken suspicions of insecurity and corruption in those who are 
unstable rather than ill disposed. They lead off the thoughts 
from the right consideration of that solemn inquiry, how we may 
guard the system as it is, and make the most of it. ‘They distract 
the minds of Churchmen from the true object of pursuit ; and 
they habituate the minds of others to discussions which cannot 
even be agitated without danger. ‘To a certain extent, things are, 
as Opinion Is concerning them. But here a shock is communi- 
cated, by the mere topic which is handled, to all opinion in 
favour of the perpetuity of the existing Church. If the press 
groaned, week after week, with projects, founded perhaps on very 
ingenious theories, for re-modelling the House of Lords, we can 

easily suppose the nature of their effects upon the safety and 
coulis of that branch of the legislature. Can our empirical 
speculators, then, be so busy about the Church, without some 
similar tendency? Either, like quack doctors, they exaggerate 
the virulence, and sometimes feign the existence of the malady, 
that they may gain more credit for the cure; or, at least, they lead 
men to judge of the awful malignity of the disease by the extreme 
sharpness of the remedies ; and, when they see at once the multi- 
tude and the inefficacy of the modes of treatment prescribed, to 
fancy that the case may as well be given over as desperate ; for 
that there is no chance of saving life. 

But it may be asked, have not we been making our own plan of 
Church reform? No: wedraw a distinction. We have no wish 
to undo, that we may show our skill in erecting. We have cau- 
tiously refrained from offering one single suggestion, which 1s not 
quite consistent with the present constitution and working of the 
Church. We have not meddled with even the proposal of matters 
which should emanate from another source, and be backed by far 
higher authority ; and we have rather turned aside from the discus- 
sion of the new provisions and regulations, of which the pressure 
of circumstances may demand the introduction; because it 1s far 
better, we conceive, that they should be left in the hands, to which 
the sovereign power has intrusted them. We may well, therefore, 
while we deal with the question, how the Church is to be pre- 
served by augmenting its efficiency, deprecate the abstraction of 
the mind from an inquiry serviceable to the Establishment, by 
attempts to devise something else which is to be substituted in its 
room. 

In speaking, too, of the preservation of the Church, we have 
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not formed to ourselves any wretched, and narrow, and sordid 
conception of either term. We mean the preservation of all the 
characteristics and all the glories of the Church of England :—the 
preservation of its doctrines, the preservation of its discipline, the 
preservation of its learning, the preservation of its theology, the 
preservation of its literary pre-eminence. Moreover, as we have 
said, we have neither hope, nor care, for the preservation of the 
Church of England, unless it be built upon the same rock with the 
universal Church of Christ. We pay no reverence to its tenets and 
articles, but from deeming them to be the fundamental and essen- 
tial truths of Christianity itself. But we verily believe, that we are 
defending these in seeking to uphold the Establishment; and for 
this cause we supplicate, and we trust, that an all-merciful God 
will not suffer it to be laid prostrate by its enemies. We have 
reasoned throughout upon the hypothesis, that a man is not a 
worse Christian for being a good Churchman ; and that to keep 
inviolate and in its vigour a system wise and scriptural i in its prin- 
ciples, while capable | of indefinite expansion in its effects, and to 
promote the force and directness of its instrumentality, cannot be 
to depart from the charity which would embrace mankind. 

In recapitulation, then, and in conclusion, we ask once more, 
how is the Church to be saved? Alas, it is too easy to perceive, 
how it will not be saved. It will not be saved by a stupid in- 
sensibility, until the tempest actually bursts; but neither will it be 
saved by rhetorical flourishes and acrimonious invectives, which 
can conduce neither to religious spirituality nor to political secu- 
rity. It will not be saved—however pitiable may have been the 
misconduct of some Romish priests in Ireland, and however ter- 
rible the exercise of their spiritual dominion over their flocks—by 
exasperating harangues, which may at last goad millions of an 
excitable people into a national and anti-English hostility. It 
will not be saved by crude and fantastic projects of change, run 
up by scores in the headlong rashness of inexperience and self- 
conceit. It will not be saved by Clergymen of the Establishment 
acting as a body of Independents :—not moving onwards as parts 
of one harmonious scheme in their appointed orbit, gravitating to 
a common centre, and to each other; but either rushing towards 
hew points of attraction, or flying off, singly, as into the regions 
of infinite space, with some wild, and lawless, and erratic course. 
It will not be saved by the concession to Sectarians of the very 
principle on which it rests, as if the Church was like a condemned 
criminal, who must commit suicide in order to avoid execution. 
It cannot be saved, if men alienate themselves more and more 
from their brethren in the Church, to form alliances, offensive and 
defensive, with the children of Non-conformity ; introducing new 
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classifications and divisions, dissipating the feelings and exploding 
the usages proper to an establishment, deranging all local ap- 
pointments, undermining the foundations of the parochial system, 
setting ecclesiastical discipline and episcopal government at 
defiance, and trampling all regular subordination under foot. As 
long as professed adherents of the Establishment make, as if by 
preference, other bonds of connection and lines of demarcation 
than Church-membership, and seem to look upon the (so called) 
evangelical Dissenter, with more favour than the (so called) ortho- 
dox Churchman, we are seriously at a loss to know what can be 
done. If the object were to dismember the Church, and disunite 
its component parts, in order to put it together again in some 
other shape ; or if it were to league one section of the Church with 
certain persuasions among the Sectarians in a crusade against the 
other section of the Church; such men might be wise in their 
generation ; although there are thousands, probably, who would 
neither give nor take quarter in contending against such a con- 
federacy, or as it would be termed conspiracy :—they might be 
wise, we mean, in their choice of means, and in their method 
of employing them. But they can hardly suppose that their pro- 
cess will tend to the efficiency of the Establishment, if its consti- 
tution is to remain intact, and its polity unaltered. Thus, at 
least, the strength arising from combination must be forfeited; and 
the Church, we imght almost say, must act at a machauinnl dis- 
advantage. 

If the Church is to be defended, we must defend the principles 
which belong to it, and on the maintenance of which alone the 
Church itself is maintainable ; ; not unwilling, indeed, if the actual 
necessity exists, to sacrifice a part for the preservation of the rest; 
yet taking care, that it shall not be such a part, the loss of which 
involves the loss of the whole. If the Church is to be saved, it 
is to be saved only by making what is, the basis of what is to be; 
not by being guilty of the fraud, or the misnomer, of pretending 
to preserve, where we aspire to rebuild. [t can only be saved by 
bending our undiverted and undivided efforts to the task of oc- 
cupying by the national Establishment the whole ground of the 
national territory ; not by resting contented with its occupation, 
or the chance of its occupation, by other Christian cultivators. 
Our part, whether we are labourers in a parish, or look in our 
speculations over a more extended sphere, is to endeavour to 
bring all the population into the flock of the Church; yet, while 
keeping this object constantly in view, to pursue it with every 
feeling of individual kindness and consideration, studying, perhaps, 
even more courteousness and mildness of personal deportment, 
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because our ecclesiastical views may seem less facile, and conci- 
liatory, and complaisant. 

The very key-note of our opinions is completeness and unity of 
knowledge followed by completeness and unity of action. The first 
thing is to understand what a national Church really means, what 
is its design, and what are its operations; the next thing is 
to make our conduct square with its true signification, and take 
our share in the practical attainment of its ends. We have there- 
fore ventured to propose the formation and annual publication 
of a Church Report, which may do much to fuse the clergy to- 
gether, and serve as a manual for Churchmen, without having any 
admixture, which would vitiate its character, or impair its utility: 
we have suggested the necessity of taking a comprehensive and 
accurate survey of all that the Church is, and all that it does, and 
all that it wants; of regarding it, both as one vast machine, of 
which all the parts must act together, and also as a variety of 
parts, each of which has its separate and peculiar action in sub- 
ordination to the whole: we have advised some sacrifices for the 
extension of the Establishment, the erection and endowment of 
new places of worship, not as proprietary chapels or on the volun. 
tary principle, but in unison with the regular system of ecclesi- 
astical government ;—great and even gigantic efforts for the 
education and instruction of the people in connection with the 
Church; the adequate support of Church-Societies, the comple- 
tion of their designs, and yet care and caution im the institution 
and proceedings ‘of new associations :—and some other matters 
which we need not repeat, having for their aim the increased 
efficiency and stability of the Church, so as to provide both for 
simultaneous action upon all points, and for successive action in 
future generations, when our own shall have passed away. We 
have touched—perhaps, we ought to have done more—upon the 
need of interesting the laity, and engaging their active services, 
in the cause of the Church: and we have presumed to speak of 
the tone and temper, which Church politicians ought to take ;— 
even that temper of concentrated resolution, equally remote from 
panic and from violence, which is always a calm and equable and 
consistent thing, because it knows its purposes, and is deter- 
mined to execute them, in the spirit of Christian zeal, and yet of 
Christian forbearance and Christian charity. 

We do not say that these measures will save the Church of 
England ; for the issue is in the hands of Almighty God, But 
we think that, humanly speaking, they afford the best chance of 
saving it. ‘They appear to us to proceed upon the true principle 
of conservative reform; making the due distinction between 
administrative aud organic changes: adding to the present foun- 
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dations what circumstances require to be added, removing what 
necessity or prudence bids to be removed, yet keeping the entire 
spirit of the institution itself ; putting helps rather than obstacles 
in the way of any safe in character with the 
original design; not wantonly disturbing a single brick or a single 
ornament; yet evincing a frank and hearty determination to supply 
deficiencies, and to remedy abuses ;—yet abjuring theoretically and 
practically, the wish for the perpetuation of abuses, and the mis- 
chievous obstinacy which would waste its energies in resisting 
inevitable, or worse than waste them in opposing salutary altera- 
tions. ‘These measures appear to us to be portions of one co- 
herent scheme, connected among themselves, and useful to each 
other. ‘They likewise appear to us feasible and easy of adoption. 
Vor, although their operation cannot be too extensive, and all 
may participate in bringing them to bear, yet they do not depend 
upon any vast and improbable combination of agencies, nor need 
they stop for a complication of wheels and springs, which must 
‘‘ move altogether, 1f they move at all:” but their execution may 
be begun to-morrow, and every man may do something, without 
waiting for his neighbour, provided only he is master of himself, 
and has the control of his own conduct. 

Even that part hangs upon individual volition, which most 
demands the conjunction of many. We allude to the principle 
that Churchmen in Church matters should act unitedly among 
themselves, yet by themselves and for themselves. ‘This principle 
we have pressed, and we must press yet again, as we finish our 
remarks, at the risk of some misconstruction and some obloquy ; 
for it is proper to every religious denomination which has specific 
tenets, and is actually indispensable to every religious establish- 
ment ‘which would assert a national and distinctive authority. 
With Dissenters we are rather Christian competitors ; with 
Churchmen we ought to be Christian coadjutors. 

What, then, is the general aspect, which the Church of Eng- 
land ought to present? The aspect, surely, of a Church which 
knows how to preserve that solid depth of erudition, that con- 
sistent soundness of theology, and that commanding moderation 
and dignity of character, by which, in other times, it became 
the human bulwark of the Protestant religion, and stood alone in 
its unscathed integrity, when ruin fell upon other Churches, as 
if the lava and the cinders of a moral volcano were covering them 
for ever, What should be its aspect towards the legislature ? 
Surely, the aspect of a Church, which would petition, which 
would ex xpostulate in all legitimate methods, and by all legitimate 
organs, against any Invasion of its rights, and still more against 
any diminution of its spiritual usefulness ; but yet would con- 
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form itself with calmness and temper to circumstances brought 
about by constitutional means, striving that neither party should 
exhibit the sad and unbecoming spectacle of the actual Church of 
a country at variance with its actual legislation, What should 
be its aspect towards the intelligence and the science of the times ? 
Surely, the aspect of a Church, which would show that it has a 
due knowledge and appreciation of human acquisitions in every 
region of mental research ; but that the Churchman differs from 
his antagonist, because he has also some knowledge and appre- 
ciation of far higher, and more glorious, and more comprehensive 
things, to which the infidel is a stranger in heart and understand- 
ing. What should be its aspect towards the people at large ? 
Surely the aspect of a Church, which has nothing aggressive, 
except a strenuous and sacred aggressiveness against the unbelief 
and the depravity of mankind ;—the aspect of a Church, which 
has for its mighty object to improve, to instruct, to purify, to 
bless ; to promote ‘ peace, unity, and concord” ina realm by 
the lessons of faith and piety; and to fit all, who accept its 
ministrations, for earthly duties and heavenly enjoyments. What 
should be its aspect towards other Christian communions? Surely, 
the aspect of a Church, which can distinguish between persons 
and opinions, respectivg conscientiousness while it opposes error ; 
and, also, between the prosecution of other and indifferent affairs, 
and the conduct of matters, which appertain to a Church, and 
with which ecclesiastical doctrine or polity is implicated. One 
sentence will explain our views. If the Church 1s to be saved, 
the pulses of that Church must beat equably and regularly: but 
they cannot beat equably or regularly, while there is a fever 
raging in the veins:—if the Church is to be saved, that Church 
must act with wisdom, with charity, with efficiency, and with 
vigour: but there is no wisdom in inconsistency, there 1s no charity 
in passion, there is no efficiency in disunion, there is no vigour in 
self-exhausting intemperance. 

We must remember, too, that the strength, the authority, the 
safety of an establishment will be at last determined mainly by the 
general character of its proceedings, and by the estimate which is 
formed of it by reflecting and dispassionate persons, and by the 
public mind at large in its cooler and more sober moments. For 
a brief and delirious period, violence, by the excitement which it 
causes, may communicate a stronger impulse in the direction 
which is required. But the re-action is terrible: the heat passes 
away: the vehemence defeats and spends itself: the intoxication 
is succeeded by shame and languor: and, in return for the 
possibility of a momentary advantage, the theme of an eternal 
argument against the Church is furnished to its adversaries, and 
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a mark is set upon it, at which the finger of reprehension and 
derision may point for evermore :—while a steady moderation, not 
merely professed but exhibited, even if seeming to bring upon it 
a comparative obscuration for an instant, still carries it onward 
with a quiet and increasing dominion, and invests it with a mantle 
of genuine respect. Who will eventually have done the deepest 
and most irreparable injury to the cause of the Whigs? We 
answer at once, Mr. O'Connell, by the stigma of virulence and 
extravagance, which his connexion with it, and support of it, 
attaches to that party. Who will eventually have inflicted the 
most fatal wound on the Roman Catholics, as a religious body in 
Ireland? We answer at once Dr, M‘Hale and priests like Dr. 
M‘Hale,—Father Kehoe, for instance,—who affix odium on the 
whole sect by the folly and the ferocity of their words and actions. 
We, as Protestants, and as conservative politicians, if we merely 
considered the triumph of our party, might well rejoice over the 
inebriation of such men, ‘That inebriation is our gain: but the 
imitation of it would be our disgrace and our downfal. If we 
even put aside higher and holier inducements, let not us aure 
ourselves by rendering unto them curse for curse, and railing for 
railing. Let them heap the coals of fire upon their own heads! 

Let us, standing upon our own ground, and fighting our own 
battle, hold fast those glorious principles of truth, and toleration, 
and firmness, which have made the Church of England the great 
buttress of both liberty and loyalty in the land. 

Whether our words shall be quite thrown to the winds, or 
have weight with any of our Christian brethren, we have delivered 
our own consciences, and uttered our honest persuasions in the 
hope of doing good. All may be well, if Churchmen,—we repeat 
the words advisedly,-—are true to themselves and to each other, 
But strange and shallow doctrines are afloat, the prevalence of 
which will be “ the beginning of the end.” We have spoken of 
the avowed enemies of the Establishment; but what would they 
be, if there was nothing more to dread from inward weakness, 
and disunion, and even disorganization? ‘The real danger is, 
lest the outward attack should fall upon the Church, while it is 
labouring in the very throes of an internal revolution; while hid- 
den and subterraneous fires are helping to upheave it with a 
tremendous earthquake. Perils beset us; and we distrust many 
among the plans of defence. Lord Winchelsea, for example, 
with uther men of equal sincerity and probity, have proposed one 
vast and homogeneous (how should it be homogeneous?) Pro- 
testant (it will be called Orange) Association, to be composed 
of Churchmen and Non-conformists, as a counteracting power 
against the devices and encroachments of the Papists. ‘The 
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Papists and their encroachments let us earnestly repel:—but to 
our eyes the Church of England 1s, for such purposes, a great 
association beyond which we need not go, Of the two land- 
marks which we would set up, as the one is, that we ought to 
think of the preservation, and not the re-construction, of the 
Establishment; so the other 1s, that the quiet combination, the 
firm attraction of cohesion, between the clergy and the laity 
within the Chureh itself, is something more feasible and more 
eligible, than a formal association of all descriptions of Potestants, 
Can we forget, how, in other times, our Church, after having 
thrown off the tyranny of Rome, was overturned by Puritans and 
Independents? Can we be ignorant, how thousands are now 
clamorously protesting, or insidiously hinting, that our Esta- 
blishment is still disfigured by the marks of the Beast, and that 
too many of the rags of Popery are still sewn into the garment of 
Episcopacy? And shall we not beware, lest, on the one side, we 
should be plunged with our allies into embarrassments which 
may become inextricable; and lest, on the other side, the Church 
should be committed by the intemperance of her sons, and 
almost overwhelmed in that fiery hail of odium, which falls as 
with a deluge upon obnoxious societies, Already are we grow- 
ing accustomed to see contumelies heaped upon the Establish- 
ment for the unauthorized acts of unaccredited individuals, who 
seem “ frighied from their propriety”—acts, which in reality are 
an infraction of the rules of the Church; which moderate Church- 
men, high even more than low, have regarded with a deep astonish- 
ment and a bitter regret; and which, assuredly, have been most 
surprising to us poor bigots, bred up in the school of a prelatical 
orthodoxy: who are silly enough to wish that our conclusions 
should be linked to our premises; and that our ecclesiastical 
practice should be regulated by our ecclesiastical constitution. 
What is it to say, that it is too date for the Church to take 
this high ground;—(oo date to assume an attitude of domination 
and exclusiveness:—for that its high and palmy days are over, 
and that its night of trouble and disaster is at hand: and 
that it only remains, therefore, for us as Churchmen to con- 
form our policy to our weakness, not perhaps by artifice or 
finesse, but by a more supple and pliant management, which 
would entwine itself with some external support? Oh! it is too 
early, we trust, for the Church to be compelled to lean for aid 
upon the Sectarians. We trust that things have not come to 
this pass already, Vor, if they have come, how has it happened? 
Yet the objection might be valid, if we wished the Church to 
exact terms from the Dissenters, which it is in no condition to 
enforce : or if we had recommended a haughty, and arrogant, and 
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a mark is set upon it, at which the finger of reprehension and 
derision may point for evermore :—while a steady moderation, not 
merely professed but exhibited, even if seeming to bring upon it 
a comparative obscuration for an instant, still carries it onward 
with a quiet and increasing dominion, and invests it with a mantle 
of genuine respect. Who will eventually have done the deepest 
and most irreparable injury to the cause of the Whigs? We 
answer at once, Mr. O'Connell, by the stigma of virulence and 
extravagance, which his connexion with it, and support of it, 
attaches to that party. Who will eventually have inflicted the 
most fatal wound on the Roman Catholics, as a religious body in 
Ireland? We answer at once Dr. M‘Hale and priests like Dr. 
M‘Hale,—Father Kehoe, for instance,—who affix odium on the 
whole sect by the folly and the ferocity of their words and actions. 
We, as Protestants, and as conservative politicians, if we merely 
considered the triumph of our party, might well rejoice over the 
inebriation of such men, ‘That inebriation is our gain: but the 
imitation of it would be our disgrace and our downfal, If we 
even put aside higher and holier inducements, let not us znjure 
ourselves by rendering unto them curse for curse, and railing for 
railing. Let them heap the coals of fire upon their own heads! 
Let us, standing upon our own ground, and fighting our own 
battle, hold fast those glorious principles of truth, and toleration, 
and firmness, which have made the Church of England the great 
buttress of both liberty and loyalty in the land. 

Whether our words shall be quite thrown to the winds, or 
have weight with any of our Christian brethren, we have delivered 
our own consciences, and uttered our honest persuasions in the 
hope of doing good. All may be well, if Churchmen,—we repeat 
the words advisedly,—-are true to themselves and to each other, 
But strange and shallow doctrines are atloat, the prevalence of 
which will be “ the beginning of the end.” We have spoken of 
the avowed enemies of the Establishment; but what would they 
be, if there was nothing more to dread from inward weakness, 
and disunion, and even disorganization? ‘lhe real danger is, 
lest the outward attack should fall upon the Church, while it is 
labouring in the very throes of an internal revolution; while hid- 
den and subterraneous fires are helping to upheave it with a 
tremendous earthquake. Perils beset us; and we distrust many 
among the plans of defence. Lord Winchelsea, for example, 
with other men of equal sincerity and probity, have proposed one 
vast and homogeneous (how should it be homogeneous?) Pro- 
testant (it will be called Orange) Association, to be composed 
of Churchmen and Non-conformists, as a counteracting power 
against the devices and encuenchments of the Papists. The 
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Papists and their encroachments let us earnestly repel:—but to 
our eyes the Church of England is, for such purposes, a great 
association beyond which we need not go, Of the two land- 
marks which we would set up, as the one is, that we ought to 
think of the preservation, and not the re-construction, of the 
Establishment; so the other 1s, that the quiet combination, the 
firm attraction of cohesion, between the clergy and the laity 
within the Church itself, is something more feasible and more 
eligible, than a formal association of all descriptions of Potestants, 
Can we forget, how, in other times, our Church, after having 
thrown off the tyranny of Rome, was overturned by Puritans and 
Independents? Can we be ignorant, how thousands are now 
clamorously protesting, or insidiously hinting, that our Esta- 
blishment is still disfigured by the marks of the Beast, and that 
too many of the rags of Popery are still sewn into the garment of 
Episcopacy? And shall we not beware, lest, on the one side, we 
should be plunged with our allies into embarrassments which 
may become inextricable; and lest, on the other side, the Church 
should be committed by the intemperance of her sons, and 
almost overwhelmed in that fiery hail of odium, which falls as 
with a deluge upon obnoxious societies, Already are we grow- 
ing accustomed to see contumelies heaped upon the Establish- 
ment for the unauthorized acts of unaccredited individuals, who 
seem “ frighied from their propriety”—acts, which in reality are 
an infraction of the rules of the Church; which moderate Church- 
men, high even more than low, have regarded with a deep astonish- 
ment and a bitter regret; and which, assuredly, have been most 
surprising to us poor bigots, bred up in the school of a prelatical 
orthodoxy: who are silly enough to wish that our conclusions 
should be linked to our premises; and that our ecclesiastical 
practice should be regulated by our ecclesiastical constitution, 
What is it to say, that it is too date for the Church to take 
this high ground;—<oo date to assume an attitude of domination 
and exclusiveness:—for that its high and palmy days are over, 
and that its night of trouble and disaster is at hand: and 
that it only remains, therefore, for us as Churchmen to con- 
form our policy to our weakness, not perhaps by artifice or 
finesse, but by a more supple and pliant management, which 
would entwine itself with some external support? Oh! it is too 
early, we trust, for the Church to be compelled to lean for aid 
upon the Sectarians. We trust that things have not come to 
this pass already. or, if they have come, how has it happened? 
Yet the objection might be valid, if we wished the Church to 
exact terms from the Dissenters, which it is in no condition to 
enforce : or if we had recommended a haughty, and arrogant, and 
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imperious demeanour. But we recommend the reverse. We 
recommend a mild and uniform deportment, acknowledging with 
thanks the good wishes expressed by other religious persuasions ; 
recognizing the activity of their Christian efforts; rejoicing, where 
they uphold what the Establishment upholds, and oppose what 
it opposes; ready to receive with open arms all, who would re- 
turn to its standards and leave the motley forces of sectarianism : 
yet not altogether making common cause, where the cause can- 
not be altogether common; yet not so co-operating with any 
Dissenters of the day, as to be fairly responsible for their ex- 
cesses; yet not taking them, as it were, into partnership; because 
the coalition must lead to eventual collision, unless one party or 
the other is to act against its secret convictions; and because 
streams cannot flow together, unless the direction of their current 
is the same. 

What is it, moreover, to say, that our views as to the Church 
established among ourselves are in many parts of the British 
Empire quite impracticable to their full extent; as,—to put Ca- 
nada out of the question,—even in Ireland, or in the East or the 
West Indies?) Our remarks, it is evident, are, mainly and _pri- 
marily, applicable to England: and we should have to write a 
volume, instead of an article, if we were to fence them about with _ 
all the qualifications and exceptions which particular contingen- 
cies might render advisable. Yet, where, from local circum- 
stances, the Establishment must relax the strictness of its rules, 
it is because in those places the Establishment itself is but im- 
perfect and half-formed. And, if there are territories abroad, 
where we cannot yet apply the true principles of a national 
church, is that a reasonable plea why we should abandon them 
at home? Should it not rather be our aim, to carry out by de- 
grees the perfect action of the Establishment to the remoter 
provinces of the British dominions, than import the imperfect 
action from a distance? ‘This at least is manifest, that, unless we 
maintain the integrity of the Church in England, it must inevita- 
bly perish elsewhere: and, therefore, it 1s our first duty to look 
well to our behaviour as Churchmen in that country, which to 
almost the whole circuit, perhaps, of Protestant Christendom, and 
certainly to the whole extent of our own empire, is as the metro- 

olis of its religion. 

On the whole, in the present state of things, we are as far as 
possible from wishing to see maction on the part of the Church; 
—to see a real or affected unconcern. We wish to see Church- 
men rouse themselves, and be awake. But we wish to see the 
activity of the Church such as becomes a national institution on 
which the eves of the whole nation are intently fixed. We are 
far from wishing a pusillanimous, and yet fermenting, taciturnity 
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on the part of the Church, in the midst of false statements and evil 
measures, which may shake to its centre, not merely the ecclesias- 
tical establishment, but the country at large. We wish to see the 
sense of the Church, and especially of its most exalted and in- 
fluential members, fairly collected and extensively made known. 
We wish Churchmen to speak out, but to speak temperately: as 
remote from indifference as from virulence; neither keeping back 
their opinions, until the day is passed when the expression of 
them would do good; nor hurling them fiercely against their ad- 
versaries, and tipping, as it were, the shafts with poison. We 
wish to see them neither neglect the proper occasions, and the 
proper channels, for making their sentiments understood and felt; 
hor resort to ways, and times, and places, unsuitable to their 
cause or their vocation. Sooner or later—probably at no dis- 
tant period—the good sense of the people of Great Britain will 
appreciate such a course, and form a just judgment between the 
violence of one party and the firmness of the other; although they 
will be utterly bewildered, and perhaps utterly estranged, 1f both 
parties are violent alike, and, on the score of intemperance, they 
tind nothing to choose between them, In fine, the main prop of 
all that is valuable and venerable in Protestantism must be the 
efficiency of the Church of England: and that efficiency must be 
the result of steadiness in the Church, and of union among Church- 
men. In connection, too, with union, there ought, We should say, 
to be the nearest possible approach to perfect conformity and per- 
fect uniformity. Wherefore, we could ardently wish, that certain 
points, which there is no space left to enumerate, yet on which 
the existing variations of opinion and practice are deeply to be 
lamented, could be referred to the proper tribunal, and brought 
to a decisive issue :—points, which could, we think, be adjusted at 
once by the respective prelates, where they are matters of local or 
diocesan regulation; or which, where they generally concern our 
ecclesiastical interests, do indeed require and demand an imme- 
diate settlement by a convocation of the clergy, or rather by a 
synod of the archbishops and bishops of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. We need hardly add that an united and 
connected view of the Church would be one step towards its 
united and connected action; and to that general uniformity 
which is so much to be desired. 

It will be said, perhaps, that some of these supposed differences 
are merely verbal distinctions, which require not any authorita- 
tive verdict or mediation, but simply a clear enunciation in 
unambiguous terms. Be it so:—then let the fact be asserted, 
and the points ascertained. There are others, it will be said, 
upon which, in our present state and capacity of knowledge, per- 
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fect agreement is the most visionary and chimerical of expectations, 
while differences of opinion inflict neither mischief nor discredit 
upon the Church in which they occur. Be it so: then let those 
points be marked out and enumerated. Still there are other 

ints of disagreement which do eat deep into the unity and 
integrity of the Establishment: and on these, sooner or later, 
there must be some judicial arbitrement, But if sooner or later 
there must be, why 1s it not at once % 

Here, however, be it observed, mere general directions, are 
not enough :—they are utterly and lamentably insufficient. It is 
almost futile to lay down the position, that mutual concessions 
must be made; unless the nature and extent be in some measure 
specified of the concessions which each party is to make. It is 
almost futile to talk of the necessity of adjustment, unless some in- 
dication be added of the ¢erms on which an adjustment will be equi- 
table and righteous. At last, we repeat,—and if at last, why not 
without delay !—the prelates of the Church must give some defi- 
nitive and collective opinion upon the points which divide it: there 
must and will be demanded, a plain declaratory statement from 
the competent authorities. Otherwise, if such adjudication 1s 
impossible, if no such award can be given, the mouths of those men 
at least ought to be stopped, who, in a hundred shapes, and by a 
hundred publications, have been declaring or insinuating, from . 
within her precincts—alas, from within her sanctuaries—that the 
Church of England has departed from the faith, that she has 
begun to drink the cup of papal adulterations—that falsehood, as 
well as truth—that poisonous and unscriptural, as well as evan- 
gelical and saving doctrine, is maintained by ber ministers and 
promulgated from her pulpits. If nothing else 1s done, we will 
ourselves do something: and when we next find a clergyman of 
the Establishment flinging about these loose and general asper- 
sions against his brethren, we will not scruple to call down upon 
his head ecclesiastical censure ; because we cannot conceive a 
graver ecclesiastical offence.—The day of disengenuous conceal- 
ment, the day of studied mystification is past. The temper of the 
times will not bear it, more than genuine reason or genuine 
Christianity will bear it. It will not avail, in any way, to halt 
between two opinions, or to have no opiyions at all, upon points 
which must be either true or false; and of which the truth or 
falsehood must be of unutterable moment to every sound under- 
standing and every honest heart.— Many, we are well aware, will 
think that we press these sore and tender points injudiciously, 
unwisely, uncharitably: but our firm conviction immediately recurs, 
that a few frank and determined explanations now, may prevent 
the necessity of entering into a deplorable struggle hereafter, and 
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of directing at every ordination, to every candidate for the sacred 
office, the strictest and most searching inquiries as to the opinions 
entertained upon the most delicate questions of church-doctrine 
and church-polity. 
It is desirable, then, on all accounts—it is more than desirable, 
it is indispensable, that the points in dispute within the Church 
should be brought to some quick and decisive settlement. ‘There 
are many things, therefore, which we could wish referred to the 
bishops of the Establishment for their deliberate and serious 
adjudication. But there are others, also, to whom, and of whom, 
we would venture to speak. It is to us most unspeakably painful 
to see men, of considerable influence, although not of the very 
highest station—moderate nen, whose interference could alone do 
good—not cautiously, for true caution would tell them that in 
timely interference lies the only hope of safety—not cautiously, 
then, but timidly, declining to interfere. It is to us beyond mea- 
sure astonishing, to see men who must behold the breach in the 
Church widening day after day, and who must be aware of the 
inevitable consequences, if it widens much more ; who must know 
that the differences are just now capable of reconcilement, but, if 
at all aggravated, or enlarged, or confirmed, must become irrecon- 
cileable—to see such men, not merely refusing to take any active 
part, as if both sides could be right, or as if the right and the 
wrong were a matter of no moment; but studiously and by design 
keeping back their opinions, when their mere expression would 
be of immediate use and incalculable value, as an encouragement 
to some, and a check to others, and a guide to all. Such men 
might do much towards the attainment of that union, which is the 
sheet-anchor of our human hopes. We have talked long of other 
things; but above all things union is requisite. Although the in- 
fluence is reciprocal, union is necessary to them, even more than 
they are necessary to union. Without such umion, that efficient 
and vigorous action of the Church, on which its very preservation 
depends, is plainly impossible. Would that it existed! Would 
that we could see how it was to be attained! Much—how very 
much—would we surrender for such an object :—almost all in- 
deed, except the essential ingredients of the Church itself, and 
that spirit of truth and wisdom, without which no union can be 
lasting. Hitherto we have never made attacks upon any, except 
those who have attacked their brethren in the Church; and, for the 
future, we would keep silence from all polemical offensiveness, if 
others also would keep silence. ‘The word coalition has often an 
ominous sound, most inharmonious to the ear of an honest heart; 
and the thing has often been effected when it was unprincipled, 
and tried when it was impracticable, Yet there are now two 
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great coalitions, which have become, perhaps, absolutely indis- 
pensable to the safety of the country andthe Church. ‘T’he one is, 
a coalition between the moderate members of the Whig and Tory 
parties in the State: the other is, a coalition between the moderate 
members of the two sections in the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 
But here is the difficulty. The union which we need is the 
union of Church-membership—the boundaries of the Church its 
limits—the doctrines and discipline of the Church its foundation, 
But an impassable barrier is raised against this union, as long as 
Churchmen are planning and striving for unions of other kinds. 
Oh, when will the Church of England have its due? For too 
many years, besides the inertness and apathy observable, perhaps, 
in some,—besides the narrowness of view and extravagance of 
spirit observable, perhaps, in others--there has been in all, we ap- 
‘wlaagsias a want of co-operation and concert. Who can yet know 
10w great and how beneficial an impression may be made byan Esta- 
blished Church, tolerant and yet firm; not splenetic and irascible, 
yet not loose and vacillating ; not molesting, yet not yielding to 
molestation; pursuing its own way, widening and deepening its 
own hold upon the people, keeping its steady place between the 
two extremes, avoiding the flexibility which is compromise, aud 
the virulence which is frenzy?!—by the separate and yet conjoint 
action of such a church, all its members subservient to the general _ 
utility, yet all working in their respective stations, as if every thing 
depended individually upon themselves?—by many thousands of 
zealous, and well-educated, and conscientious clergy, by many 
millions of attached, and devoted, and religious laity, moving 
onward against the mass of scepticism and profaneness, as one com- 
pact and united body, animated by one intelligent and ardent 
heart? If we ask, at last, how the Church is to be saved, we 
would point to such a vision—for, alas, it 1s as yet but a vision— 
for an answer, At present, although we say again that there is no 
feeling of despair to weigh down our spirits, the very magnitude of 
the things-at stake is abundant cause for anxiety. If the Church 
goes, all goes. Atleast, the whole constitution of the empire will be 
out of joint. Its aristocracy and its monarchy will hold their exist- 
ence by a tenure as precarious as the life of one man when doing 
battle against a hundred; the hideous uproar of fierce and evil pas- 
sions will be let loose upon society; and Christianity will suffer 
interruption, if not a temporary eclipse, by the dislocation of the 
system through which its blessings have been administered. For 
the sake, therefore, of tranquillity, for the sake of piety, for the 
sake of God and man, we pray that the Church of England may 
be preserved; and we rejoice to think that its preservation Is 
linked with its efficiency, and its efliciency with its doctrines ; 
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since we could never consent to sacrifice one reality of the Gospel 
‘for the consolidation of an Establishment. The Gospel, we verily 
believe, is necessary even to this present world; and the Church 
of England, we would hope, has been long a proof and a monu- 
ment of the virtue which issues from the Gospel. Yet we trust 
that it has brighter days in reserve than it has ever witnessed. 
We, who are incredulous of political or private ameliorations, 
unless based upon religion—we, who are penetrated with the 
conviction that Christianity is the true engine of human improve- 
ment, the real instrument of the greatest happiness of man, would 
fain see one National Church planted in the souls of a population 
by the roots and fibres of the benefits which it confers, and car- 
ried, as an example to all others, to the utmost height of excel- 
lence and influence. Thus will be realized, more and more, the 
picture which Virgil has so nobly drawn—for we may not lift our 
thoughts to the inspirations of Isaiah—when, under the auspices 
of Him who is divinely born, an era shall commence more fortu- 
nate and more august, and the mighty months shall roll forward 
pregnant with universal good, and a new order of things shall arise 
subject to the benignant rule of justice, and mercy, and peace, 
and concord, and holiness. 


Art. ILI.— Memoirs of Simon Episcopius, the celebrated Pupil of 
Arminius, and subsequently Doctor of Divinity, and Professor 
of Theology in the Univeral of Leyden; who was condemned 
by the Synod of Dort as a por dl Heretic, and, with several 
other Ministers, was sentenced to perpetual Banishment by the 
Civil Authorities of Holland for holding the doctrine of General 
Redemption; to which is added, a brief Account of the Synod 
of Dort; and of the Sufferings to which the Followers of 
Arminius were exposed, in consequence of their attachment to 
his opinions. By Frederick Calder. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall, and John Mason. 1835. 


IF there be any portion of the Reformed Church History which 
more than another we should gladly see erased, it is included in 
the records of the Dutch Church. We do not mean the detest- 
able Persecutions of D’Alva. Men, for the most part, are puri- 
fied by adversity; and the blood of the eighteen thousand martyrs 
which that ruthless and unsparing Bigot shed like water upon 
the land, tended only to irrigate the good seed, which fructified 
and bore a plentiful harvest in due season. But when the tyranny 
of Spain had passed away, and the heroic struggles of a suffering 
People had broken in sunder her yoke of iron, we turn with dis- 
gust from the fierce collision of angry passions which ensued 
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between confederates, who, instead of being disunited amongst 
themselves, ought to have remained firm in support of a common 
cause; between brethren who, being such, never should have 
fallen out by the way. 

The times, therefore, in which Episcopius flourished, are by 
no means grateful to our remembrance; -and however eminent 
were the services which he rendered to his party—however much 
we are inclined to prefer that party to its antagonist faction—we 
are not prepared to admit that any revival of the memory of the 
controversies in which he was engaged, is either seasonable or 
desirable. ‘The student of Ecclesiastical History is, alas! far too 
amply provided with materials in the original documents which 
he must consult; and we do not think that to give general cur- 
rency to exploded Polemics, ts the readiest way to “ seek Peace 
and to ensue it.” We therefore opened these Memoirs with con- 
siderable misgiving; but our fears were soon relieved. ‘The work 
of Mr. Calder is not likely to find its way into the compendious 
course of modern popular reading. 

Simon Bisschop, or, as according to the pedantic fashion of the 
times the name was Latinized, Simon Episcopius, was born at 
Amsterdam on January 8, 1583, during the height of the Reli- 
contest so gloriously maintained by his Countrymen with 

*hilip LL. ‘The unfavourable picture which contemporaries have — 
drawn of the manners of that gloomy tyrant, are perhaps, for the 
most part, but little exaggerated; yet we hesitate in admitting 
that he was “ sighted like a Basilisk,” and “ could kill the inno- 
cent gazer by a look.” Mr. Calder, however, has no such mis- 
giving; and he assures us that an Inquisitor, who had been used 
to dignified familiarity in his intercourse with Charles V., was so 
disgusted by the cold and haughty disdain with which he was 
received by his son on his first audience, that “ he left his pre- 
sence gnashing his teeth with rage, and retired to the house of the 
President Viglius, where he fell down, became deranged, and 
died shortly after in a state of madness.”—p. 10, note. 

Be this as it may, the assertion of the Reformed doctrine by 
any Netherlander was, at the period to which we advert, attended 
with infinite danger; and the courage and the sincerity of Egbert 
Remmetzen, and of his wife, Geertruyd Jans, the worthy and 
honourable parents of Simon, were amply evinced by the con- 
stancy with which they adhered to their profession of Faith. The 
capacious memory and the ardent desire for information which 
Simon exhibited from his very childhood, excited a wish that he 
should receive a learned education; but the means of his Father, 
burdened with ten children, would have been wholly madequate 
‘to the design, if he had not obtained assistance from an ancient 
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Burgomaster, whose name deserves remembrance as the earliest 


patron of the future Theologian—the Heer Corto, Under this 

rotection, Simon advanced so rapidly in Latin and Greek at the 
Public Civic School for those Languages, that the Council of 
Amsterdam soon received him as an alumnus or voesterling; and, 
at a proper age, he was declared to be “ fully competent, and 
deservedly meriting, to be sent to one of the Universities, where 
he might further pursue lis studies in the highet branches of 
Literature.” 

Leyden was the University selected; and thither, on terms 
similar to those which Arminius had accepted some years before, 
the young aspirant proceeded. Having passed the usual Acade- 
mical course, during which period he had to lament the decease 
of both parents, Simon prepared to do that which au English 
Biographer would dismiss in four words—to “ commence Master 
of Arts,”—but which Mr. Calder has expanded into the following 
ampullatory paragraph. We cite it not because it is of distin- 
guished excellence per se; but because it may be accepted as a 
specimen of the general tone of the whole volume. The narrative, 
indeed, creeps on lazily, like some of the phlegmatic rivers of the 
Country to which it relates, mundating, but not fertilizing, the vast 


expanse of low, flat, and level plain, over which their muddy waters 
are overspread :— 


** As the time was approaching when Episcopius must quit this seat 
of learning, having studied there nearly six years —the period allotted for 
college residence to students in the universities belonging to their High 
Mightinesses the States of Holland and West Friesland—he therefore 
deemed it necessary to have recourse to the measures adopted in such 
circumstances, to obtain the degree of master of arts. Having passed 
the examinations usual on these occasions, he was publicly honoured 
with this distinction on the 27th of February, by the professor of mathe- 
matics, Rudolphus Snellius; and, on the 10th of the following April, he 
also received from John Kucklinus, regent, and Peter Bertius, under- 
regent of the university, the most honourable and flattering testimonials 
of diligence, learning, piety, and purity of conduct.” —p. 


Simon, after having graduated, became exclusively devoted to 
the study of Theology; and, by constant attetidatice at the Lec- 
tures of Gomarus, ‘T'relcatius and Arminius, he soon showed so 
great a proficiency in the science, that his superiority “ attracted 
the attention of the honourable Curators of the University, and he 
was pronounced every way worthy, though comparatively young, 
to sustain the office of the Ministry.” His first porte 
Sermon, as it may be considered, was delivered in the New Sout 
Church; and, although no record is left of it, a Biographer may 
be forgiven for supposing, that “ it was highly creditable to him- 
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self, and produced a strong impression on the minds of his 
audience.” It is believed to have introduced him to the friend- 
ship of Uitenbogaerdt, a great Preacher of the time, whose fame, 
like that of many other great Preachers, seems to have existed 
very much durante voce. Meantime, the disputes on Predesti- 
nation had arisen between Gomarus and Arminius, The Clergy 
of Leyden, for the most part, had become attached to the former, 
and they interposed so many delays to the ordination of Episco- 
pius, who had adopted the opinions of the latter, that he resolved 
to withdraw to Franeker; where he proposed, as he pretended, to 
live free from the bray of controversy, and to benefit by the 
Hebrew Lectures of John Drusius, at that time in the zenith of 
his reputation. 

His arrival at Franeker was expected, and had excited great 
sensation. On his way to Church on the Sabbath morning on 
which he entered the town, he was much gazed at in the streets, 
till one of the gathering crowd, more impatient or more imperti- 
nent than his companions, put the direct question,—* Are you 
Mr. Episcopius?” The affirmative circulated with rapidity, and 
hosts of Professors, Students and Burghers, turned out to greet 
him. Although he had resolved to adhere to the sound advice of 
Arminius, not to engage in any of the College Disputations, 
the love of Polemics burned too strongly within him to permit 
restraint, and he publicly opposed a Thesis of Dr. Sibrandus on 
Romans, vil. Much reputation followed this first exhibition— 
much envy and jealousy attended a second display of controversial 
talent which he was induced to make after a short visit to the 
dying couch of Arminius. Sibrandus was again Respondent, and 
the subject argued was the ticklish point of Justification. The 
defeated Calvinists endeavoured to impute Socinianism to their 
successful antagonist, and his victory was accompanied with the 
accusation of heterodoxy. 

Over this heavy charge, however, he eventually triumphed, not- 
withstanding the vehemence with which it was urged by the 
Minister Smout of Amsterdam, who exerted himself to the utmost 
to prevent the grant of requisite testimonials for admission to the 
Ministry. Immediately after Ordination, Episcopius received a 
call from the Church of Bleiswick, and was set apart as its Pas- 
tor, So great was the popularity acquired by him as a Preacher, 
that he was one of the few leading Ministers who assisted in 
drawing up the Dutch Confession of Faith, which succeeded the 
Petition on the Five Points offered to the States of Holland by 
the Arminian Clergy, who henceforward were known as “ the 
Remonstrants.” He was a Deputy, also, to the Conference at the 
Hague; where, “* by the splendour of his eloquence, the depth 
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__ of his learning, and the soundness of his judgment, he excited the 
astonishment and admiration of that illustrious audience.” ‘The 
reputation which he thus obtained was so extensive, that the citi- 
zens of Utrecht negociated for his Ministerial services; but their 
gratifying invitation was superseded by the offer of a far more 
important post, that of Divinity Professor in the College at Ley- 
den; into which high dignity he was inaugurated in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age. He commenced his duties by expounding 
the second and third Chapters of the Apocalypse; the treatment 
of which exposed him afresh to the accusation of Socinianism, 
which he most strenuously rebutted. 

The charge, however, was not easily dissipated; and it was 
fraudulently and uncharitably urged on every occasion which 
seemed to afford opportunity for its advancement. Another 
calumny, of a widely different nature, arose out of a visit paid by him 
to Paris during one of the Academical recesses, It was said that 
he there maintained intimate correspondence with the Jesuits, 
and especially with one of the most intriguing of their Order, 
Pierre Cotton, the Royal Confessor; moreover, that he had pur- 
posely avoided communication with Peter Du Moulin, the resi- 
dent Dutch official Minister. Episcopius had, in fact, more 
than once sought for Du Moulin, but always unsuccessfully; and 
his intercourse with Cotton was confined to an accidental distant 
sight of him as he was stepping into a carriage at the Palace gates. 
Nevertheless, the reports were deemed of importance, and consi- 
dered likely to be so highly injurious as to demand a formal refu- 
tation by the Dutch Plenipotentiary at the French Capital; and 
a personage of not less dignity than the owner of the following 
rumbling titles, furnished a denial written by his own hand, and 
attested by his seals of office :—‘* Gedeon van den Boetseler, and 
Asperen, Baron of Langerick, Lord of Newport, Carnis, &c. 
Ambassador from the High and Mighty Lords the States 
General of the United Netherlands to the Court of France.” 

The charge of Socinianism was revived by a mauvais garcon, 
of whom Mr. Calder gives the following unpleasant character, 
translated, as we suppose, from Limborch:— 


“« This man was a minister at Leyden, named Festus Hommius, and 
from his residence near the celebrated Dutch university, was made, by 
the bigoted Calvinistic clergy, the confidant of their my aa and jea- 
lousies as to the spread of Arminianism. And whilst he seemed to be 
sensitively alive to the honour of the confidence thus reposed in him, the 
temperament of his mind made him capable of performing the work of a 
spy upon the conduct, first of Arminius, and subsequently of Episcopius. 
He was cool, insinuating, artful and treacherous; slander and detraction 
were aliments for which he had a voracious appetite; and while he 
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nourished a taste for such materials, the feelings that rendered him capa- 
ble of receiving them, necessarily disposed him to present them to others, 
In perfect aceordance with the duplicity of his character, he was, as the 
reader will recollect, enone the first to congratulate Episcopius after he 
had delivered his inaugural oration, on his appointment to the office of 
theological professor, asserting that he was highly gratified by his eleva- 
tion, because he knew him to be an amiable and ble man. Thus, 
by subtle and feigned compliments, he attempted, assassin-like, to put 
the victim of his base designs off his guard, that he might the more 
fiercely pounce upon him in the hour of confidence and security. Occa-— 
sionally attending the professor's disputations, he nodded assent, and 
thus appeared to approve of the sentiments he advanced ; but, at other 
times, with the students who were in the practice of taking down his 
propositions, as they were given vivd voce, he was secretly holding corre» 
spondence, and obtaining imperfect notes of them, and also of what 
passed at the disputation of them, These be treasured up for the day 
of exposure, when he thought he could convict Episcopius o viegebinan’ 
When he had succeeded in obtaining what he deemed sufficient grounds 
of charges, he at first retailed these in the way of surmises, to those who 
had set him on the dark work of a spy; and afterwards proceeded to 
make open and avowed statements of them to one of the senators of 
Amsterdam, that great seat of bigotry, where Plancius, Becius and others 
were always at work to injure the Remonstrants, and fan the flames of 
dissension and strife.” —pp. 159, 160, 

Against this enemy, Episcopins defended himself in a lengthy 
Conference held before the Curators and Burgomasters of Leyden, 
the details of which our readers will thank us for not transcribing ; 
which terminated in a declaration from Festus that he was satis- 
fied; and in a certificate to that effect from the Lay Arbiters, upon 
whose decision, according to the just and decorous system of the 
Calvinistic platform, the character, and therefore the existence of 
their Professor, depended. 

The discomfort arising from these squabbles was materially 
heightened by the jealousy which Polyander, the joint Divinity 
Professor, began to express of his colleague, and which, on one 
occasion, certainly led that great and excellent Divine a /ittle 
beyond the limits which good breeding prescribes, At a large 
supper party Episcopius expressed himself favourable to mutual 
concession, as the surest means of healing the disunion preyalent 
in the Church; Polyander, on the other hand, loudly exclaimed 
against all innovation, and stigmatized the advocates of any change, 
be it what it might, as “ rascals, villains, rogues and thieves.” 
Episcopius rejoined, that to say those who differed from ourselves 
in opinion erred and were wrong, was bearable; but that to brand 
them with foul language and offensive and injurious epithets, was 
intolerable. ‘The company plainly showed that their sentiments 
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inclined to those of the latter speaker, and Polyander concluded 
by a surly remark, that he “ could beay nothing so ill as contempt.” 

The Remonstrants, meantime, were more and more shunned 
every day by the Hyper-Calvinists of Amsterdam, who took the 
outrageous step of deposing from the Ministry Simon Goulart, 
who had preached against the absolute Reprobation of Infants, and 
had shown upon Scriptural grounds that they were not ereated for 
the sole purpose of increasing God's glory, by condemnation to 


everlasting misery. ‘The following passage from his Sermon was 
laid before the Consistory ;— 


“ Christ delivered us from the curse of law, by becoming a curse for 
us; for it is written, * cursed is he that hangeth on a tree ;’ so that, 
instead of our being doomed to perdition under that curse which Adam 
brought upon himself and all his posterity, the blessing of Christ, securing 
the possibility of salvation, comes in its place, he having obtained it for 
all mankind. But none can partake of so great a benefit but only 
believers, who lay hold on it by faith, As for unbelievers, who, by their 
infidelity and ingratitude, reject this benefit, they are excluded from it, 
and continue under the curse, according to the declaration of St. John, 
iii. 36, ‘ He that believeth on the Son, bath everlasting life, and he that 
believeth not on the Son, shall*not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on bim.’ He, therefore, that believes in the Son, shall obtain the blessing, 
and as believing, he is chosen to the blessing;- but he that believes not 
the Son is prepared for the curse, and the curse remains upon him, as 
the apostle witnesses in his Epistle to the Galatians, iii, 9, 10, saying, 
that ‘ they which be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham.’ And 
that, ‘ as many as are of the works of the law, are under the curse,’ We 
must not imagine that the gracious God has appointed, by an absolute 
and unavoidable decree, any infants, especially of believing parents, from 
their mother’s.womb to the everlasting torments of hell. is rash and 
foolish notion is incompatible with the words of God, ‘ who will have 
all men to be saved.’—(1 Tim. ii. 3.) And, ‘ who is the Saviour of all 
men, especially of them that believe.’—(i Tim. iv. 10.) And, ‘ who has 
no pleasure in the death of him that dieth.’—(Ezekiel, xviii. 32.) The 
door of his mercy and blessing, which our Saviour Christ hath . 
is shut against none. Are there any that remain under the curse? It 
is their own fault, so far as they, by their ynbelief and unthankfulness, 
reject the blessing that is offered to them, and choose the curse ; as it is 
said in the 109th Psalm, 17, ‘ As he loved cursing, so let it come unto 
him; as he delighted not in blessing, so let it be far from him.’ Let 
not, therefore, the mothers who now hear me, nor any other believing 
women that have children, ever fancy that any of them are thus appointed 
to the curse before their birth, in order to be cast into eternal fire. But 
much rather assure yourselves, ye believing parents, as often as 
think of your children, or see them before your eyes, that Christ died 
for them, and that, by his bitter sufferings and death upon the cross, he 
has done away the curse. And when they attain to years of discretion, 
instruct them in the same assurance, to the end that, by laying hold of 
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Christ and his blessing through faith, you and they may be made joint 
partakers of everlasting life.” —p. 193—195. 

The above doctrines were declared to savour of Arminian Pela- 
gianism. Goulart was accordingly suspended from preaching 
and administering the Sacrament, and excluded from all officiation, 
until he should recant the opinions herein expressed, ask pardon 
for his violent attack upon established doctrine, and profess that — 
he was on all occasions willing to assist in confuting the innova- 
tions of the Remonstrants. 

In a tumult raised by some Fanatics, a Remonstrant Minister 
very narrowly escaped from his pulpit with life; and soon after- 
wards the house of Rem Bisschop, brother of Simon Episcopius, 
was plundered by the mob, while the Magistrates abstained from 
interference. Some estimate may be formed of the Theological 
knowledge of the rioters by the reply which one of them made 
when asked why he entertained such bitter enmity against the 
Arminians? He answered, “ because he thought fellows should 
not be suffered to preach who asserted that one man was born to 
salvation and another to damnation.” Rem _ Bisschop’s loss 
amounted to 5000 florins (£500 in English money), yet the letter 
in which he announced it to his brother was written with the 
utmost calmness and composure; but notwithstanding this 
Christian resignation, himself and his wife were excluded from 
the Lord’s Table on the ensuing Sabbath. 

Venator, the Minister of Alcmaer, was deprived and banished 
in consequence of a publication entitled, “ Theologia Vera et 
Mera Infantium et Lactantium in Christo ;” and Polyander and 
Episcopius were appointed to examine him at the Hague. The 
conduct of Episcopius in this affair exhibited indecision ; but be- 
fore his return to Leyden, although not without much manceuvring, 
he obtained the honour of an audience with Prince Maurice, who 
endeavoured to gain him by honied words. Ina short time, how- 
ever, that Prince avowed himself a direct Calvinist; and for the 
undissembled purpose of crushing Arminianism, he seconded the 
Gomaristes, till a National Synod was formaily proclaimed. 
Episcopius was invited to attend this Synod, and there to take 
his seat amongst the other Professors. 

On his arrival at Dort, however, accompanied by three Re- 
monstrant Ministers, he was informed that, if he appeared in the 
Synod at all, it must be as one cited to answer a charge—not as a 
Counsellor to assist its deliberations. All objection and appeal 
was refused, and after a good deal of indecorous bickering, hie 
copius was allowed to address the Fathers in a set oration. ‘The 
speech is of considerable length, is well known, and therefore 
need not be cited. It occupied an hour and a half in delivery, 
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and the, President, before pronouncing judgment quo spiritu et 
genio pronunciata esset, demanded a Copy. Episcopius replied, 
that he had no Copy handsomely written ; but if the Synod would 
have patience, he would cause one tobe transcribed. The Presi- 
dent, however, insisted upon the delivery of that from which he had 
spoken. He still retained the original rough draught, in canse- 
quence of the existence of which he was charged with havin 
uttered a deliberate falsehood, as if he had said that he had no 
other Copy. ; 

In some subsequent and most stormy sessions, the Remon- 
strants protested against the legality of the Synod, declaring that 
they were ready to dispute, in defence of their own opinions, but 
were by no means ready to obey the command of the President, 
by simply stating what those opinions were. Gomar averred that 
Episcopius had falsified the doctrine of Reprobation, in repre- 
senting it as merely designed to exhibit the severity and power of 
God; ‘ for no one,” he added, “ maintains that God absolutely 
decreed to reprobate men without respect to sin. Butas He de- 
creed the end, Reprobation, so He decreed likewise the means as 
the foundation of it; that is, as God predestined man to death, so 
He predestined him to sin, as the only means of death.” The 
“ ever memorable” Hales, in reporting this debate to the Ambas- 
sador, Sir Dudley Carlton,* speaks of the self-complacency ex- 
hibited by Gomar at the delivery of this wordy explanation; but, 
as he justly concludes, “ he was merely playing the part of a 
tinker, who, in attempting to mend a kettle, makes it worse than 
it was before.” The concluding scene speaks sufficiently in itself 
for the coarseness and the violence of the members of the Synod. 


** On the fourteenth of January, after being summoned into the pre- 
sence of this assembly, a long speech was made to them by the presi- 
dent, on the subject of the liberty they requested, and the resolution of 
the synod not to grant that request, he stating, at the same time, that 
they were bound to obey their governors; and then asked them, if they 
would plainly and without any condition obey the orders of the lay- 
commissioners? To this question Episcopius, answering for all the cited 
‘persons, said, ‘ he held in his hand a document containing an answer to 
the president’s question, and entreated that it might be read.’ Boger- 
man refused, and insisted that they should peremptorily answer yea or 


nay. Episcopius said, ‘ such an answer is to be found in this docu- 


ment.’ A long debate between him and the president then followed. 
At length the professor said, ‘ it seems very strange that in a free synod 
there cannot be granted to us so small a favour as to have our answer to 
a question read.’ This occasioned the paper being received and read. 


* Hales was Chaplain to Carlton, the English Envoy at the Hague, and thus, 
although not strict! y a member of the Synod, obtained admission to its sittings—more 
information respecting which may be found in his Golden Remains. _ 

NO. XXXVII.— JAN, 1836, G 
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It contained a further declaration of their sentiments on the first article, 
to which was prefixed a statement of their reasons for not complying 
with the order of the synod, and their determination to abide by their 
former answer. The president then asked each of the cited whether he 
abided by this reply, when all having answered yes, he desired that the 
should individually sign this document, They said they bad done it 
already. But not satisfied, and as though determined to show his au- 
thority and mortify them, he required that they should come to bis table 
and sign it-again. Episcopius, as professor of theology in the principal 
seat of learning belonging to the states, felt that he was insulted by this 
requirement from an individual who was his inferior in rank, and rising 
from his seat said, as he approached the table of Bogerman, What slavery 
is this? and baving signed it, he retired with a countenance expressive 
of his estimate of the man who could thus treat him with contempt, be- 
cause by the power of a faction he had been invested with a little brief 
authority. Bogerman baving in this manner gratified his feelings in 
trampling on the giant of the party, allowed the paper to be handed to. 
the others, who signed it at their own table. This being done, it ap- 
pears he was determined to repay what he considered the haughty 
demeanour of the Remonstrants, as shown in the conduct of the Pro- 
fessor Episcopius, and in the form of a dismissal thus denounced them— 
‘ The synod, up to this very period, has treated you with all gentleness, 
kindness, forbearance, patience and tenderness ; openly, sincerely and 
honestly ; but you, in return, have only treated it with deception, arti- 
fice, frauds and lies. And from your conduct in relation to the writing 
you last presented to the synod, it appears you intended to end as you 
gan, for with a lie you began, and with a lie you ended. Episcopius in 
the first instance denied having another copy of his speech, and in the 
second he declared that big last writing was ready for delivery, and 
then subsequently denied it. God, who is the protector and defender of 
his Church, and the searcher of hearts, sees and knows the tricks and 
the subtleties with which you have endeavoured to deceive this venerable 
synod ; he knows also the sincere desire and inclination of the synod to 
effect your good, of which be will take account, and also punish your 
conduct, which bas been marked by falsehood, wickedness, fraud, deceit 
and contempt. And, therefore, that the synod may proceed peaceably 
to execute the will and intention of their High Mightinesses the States, 
in searching and examining your doctrines, which hitherto, in conse- 
uence of your presence, it has not been able to accomplish, it is there- 
ore resolved that you be dismissed from the synod, and that too in the 
manner which you have merited, namely, as being false and deceitful. 
And the synod deems it right that you should be informed, that because 
your obstinacy and disobedience have been so great and manifold, it is 
designed to publish your conduct to the whole Christian world; and that 
it be stated to you, that it is not without those spiritual arms, by which 
it can punish you for your contumacy, obstinacy and disobedience, or 
the means to vindicate the sentence thus passed upon you.’ He then 
added in a most scornful and commanding manner, ‘ Dumittunini, exite, 


depart, begone.’ 
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“ The Remonstrants having received this contemptuous dismissal with 
the utmost composure, Episcopius rose with manly dignity to speak on 
behalf of himself and his brethren, and said, ‘ In imitation of our 
Blessed Saviour, we shall pass over these reproaches in silence, and let 
God judge between us and the synod as to the insincerity, fraud, wick» 
edness and falsehood with which we are charged;’ when be was inter- 
rupted by the president with his usual exclamation of satis, satis, when 
he wanted to hinder them from speaking. ‘The Remonstrants then rose 
together to leave the synod. Niellius exclaimed, in passing through the 
crowd that witnessed their dismissal, ‘ I appeal from the injustice of the 
synod to the just judgment seat of Jesus Christ.” Neranus added, 
* that he appealed to the throne of God, where those who sat in the 
synod as judges should finally appear to be judged themselves.’ Hol- 
lingerus said to those who passed before him, ‘ depart, depart from the 
assembly of the wicked,’”—p. 344—347, 

All fear of personal opposition having been thus summafily re« 
moved, the Calvinists thought they might secure an easy triumph 
over an absent enemy; and they undertook to pronounce judgment 
upon the written doctrine of the Remonstrants. But the patience 
of even Dutch Divines was exhausted, when, after fourteen days’ 
labour, the excluded Ministers presented 204 sheets of closely 
written manuscript, as their commentary on only the First of the 
Five Articles. The examiners, enraged and disappointed, swore 


that their opponents dealt with the Devil, without whose aid they | 


could never have written so much in so short a time; and dis- 
creetly resolving to escape from the burden of this huge mass of 
controversy, they referred it to their President and a Select Com- 
mittee, who were mercifully enjoined to glance at its contents, 
and to report accordingly. In order to prevent a recurrence of 
the great danger thus adroitly eluded, only ten days were allowed 
for the discussion of the remaining Articles, and they were ac- 
cordingly embraced in the moderate compass of 133 additional 
sheets, From the labour of reading these papers, also, the Cal- 
vinists emancipated themselves by eagerly fastening upon a decla- 
ration made by Episcopius, that they might accept them if they 
pleased, but that they were not prepared for their use, ‘ seein 
that we (the Remonstrants) disavow all further connexion wi 
them.” The Dialogue between two leading members of the 
Synod, Bogerman the President, and Balcanqual a Scotchman, 
is piquant and characteristic. “ What,” said the frightened Pre- 
sident, “ all these papers! Read them? It is quite impossible.” 
“ Don’t be thus alarmed, my friend,” was the reply; “ through 
God's mercy they have disclaimed us.” 
The Synod broke up on the 9th of May, 1619, having on the 
receding 24th of April pronounced a heavy sentence against the 
monstrants, in which, to their credit be it remembered, that the 
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Foreign Divines, (with exception of those of Geneva,) more es 
cially the English, refused to appear as consenting parties. e 
following was its purport:—* That the Remonstrants—being. in- 
troducers of novelties, preachers of error, guilty of corrupting 
Religion, creating schisms, and destroying the unity of the Church, 
obstinate, disobedient, and promoters of faction, by which they 
have given grievous offence and caused much scandal—be there- 
fore deprived of all Ecclesiastical and Academical offices, until 
they repent of their false doctrine, and are able to produce unex- 
ceptionable evidence before the Dutch Church of the sincerity of 
the same. And that the other Remonstrant Ministers be handed 
over to the Provincial Synods, in order to see if it be possible to 
induce them to relinquish their doctrines; and if not, that then 
they be deprived of all their offices in like manner.” Even Balcan- 
ual thought this decision most harsh, and remarked that no 
hurch, either Old or New, had ever stretched the power of Ex- 
communication so widely. But the majority rejoiced as if they had 
obtained a splendid Victory; they accepted a sumptuous banquet 
from the States, in which they were abundantly “ cheered with 
provisions, wines, fruits and music;” they struck a commemora- 
tive medal, bearing on the obverse a representation of one of the 
Sessions, with the legend Religione asserté. “ On the reverse is 
a Mount with a Temple on the top of it, over which is inscribed 
the name of Jehovah in Hebrew. The four Winds also are re- 
presented by four chubby faces, from each of which issues a 
stream directed towards the Mount. The whole is surrounded 
with the following inscription, Erunt ut mons Sion. cioiocxix. 
Several of these were struck in gold, to which was appended a 
chain, both together being worth upwards of fifteen pounds 
sterling. ‘These were presented to the Foreign Divines. Silver 
ones were given to the Dutch members of the assembly.”—p. 368. 
And, finally, the Calvinists exulted in the zeal of the Provinces, 
which had allowed them to expend in this disgraceful exhibition 
of bigotry not less a sum than one hundred thousand pounds, 
according to the value of money at that day, so greatly inferior to 


_ the present estimate. 


It yet remained that blood should be shed; for without such a 
draught the rabid thirst of Persecution is never sated. Barne- 
veldt, the Grand Pensionary of Rotterdam, had ever opposed the 
ainbitious designs of Prince Maurice, who by his recent connec- 
tion with the Hyper-Calvinists had acquired great increase of 
power. To that Body the Pensionary also had given deadly 
offence, by requesting its deputies, when they applied to the 
States in support of Queen Elizabeth’s mischievous and unprin- 
cipled Lieutenant, the Earl of Leicester, “ not to abandon the 
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task of saving souls for the purpose of mixing with worldly and 
State affairs.” The sarcasm was well justified by the officious and 
‘meddling deviation of the Ministers from their spiritual duties; 
but it, perhaps, was imprudent, and it certainly was never forgot- 
ten; so that when Maurice felt sufficiently strong to undertake 
Barneveldt’s destruction, and originated or encouraged the report 
that he intended to restore Popery and the Spanish despotism, he 
found active coadjutors among the dominant Ecclesiastical Fac- 
tion. We need not pursue this tragedy in detail to its nefarious 
close; the upright and aged Pensionary was arrested by strata- 
gem, examined with secrecy, and condemned to lose his head. 


‘* On the following morning, being the thirteenth of May, the last 
act of this tragedy was performed, by the sacrifice of this innocent vic- 
tim, to serve as the seal of sanction to the synod’s labours. Brought 
into the presence of his judges, the sentence was read, in which, 
amongst other things, he was charged with troubling religion and vexing 
the Church of God, for which he was to die. This sentence ended thus: 
‘ That the said John Oldenbarneveldt shall be conveyed from hence to 
the place of execution, there to have bis head cut off by the sword of 
justice, [what awful mockery !] and his goods to be confiscated.’ ‘ He 
received this sentence of death,’ says Cross, ‘ with an undaunted counte- 
nance, and when it was finished, he said, “ I was in good hopes that 
your lordships would haue beene satisfied with my bloud, and by reason 
of my long seruice would leaue my goods to my wife and children.’” 
These last words he uttered with a faint voice and dejected countenance ; 
but being informed by the president that he must submit himself to his 
sentence, he resumed his firmness, and rising from his seat was immedi- 
ately conducted through the great hall to the scaffold. The hall was 
full of his friends and acquaintances. He took no notice of any of them 
as he passed, and continued to bear himself with the same grandeur and 
serenity on his way to the scaffold,* leaning on his staff, and supported 
by his servant. When he arrived there, he asked, ‘ Is there no cushion 
or stool for me to kneel on?’ and then kneeling down on the rough 
boards, he prayed for a while. He then rose, and began to prepare 
himself, saying, while pointing to the executioner, ‘ That man need not 
touch me.’ Before kneeling down to receive the fatal stroke, he ad- 
dressed the people, exclaiming aloud, ‘ Good citizens, do not believe 
that I die a traitor, but, on the contrary, a true patriot;’ and then kneel- 
ing down, lifted up his hands towards heaven, and said, ‘ Christ is my 
guide ; Lord have mercy upov me; Father, into thy hands | commend 
my spirit;’+ when the executioner instantly struck off his head at one 
blow. And thus fell this distinguished statesman and Christian, we | 
of the people instantly rushed to the spot, and dipped their handkerchie 
in his blood. ‘ His remains were shortly after borne away in a poore 
vnpolished coffin, and he was buried by the executioners, in the chapell 
of the inner court, without any assistance of friends or kinsfolkes.’ "}— 
pp. 381, 382. 


* Crowe. + Cross. Idem. 
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Episcopius and eleven of his exiled brethren wished that Wal- 
wick in Brabant might be assigned as their place of banishment, 
and thither accordingly they were conveyed, after resisting much 
importunity which sought to obtain from them a promise of future 
silence, But they remained firm and impenetrable by either en- 
treaties or menaces. In naming Walwick they had acted jud- 
ciously, for the Lord of the district treated them with marked 
kindness; and, on his representation, the Bishop of Bois-le-duc, 
under whose Ecclesiastical jurisdiction the territory was come 

rised, invited them with great courtesy to his table. ‘This 
ospitality was at first declined, from a prudent fear of misinter- 
pee but, upon an assurance that no disputable matter should 
introduced during the visit, they at length waited upon the good 
Prelate. Their fellow-guests were two j esuits, two Dominicans, 
a Licentiate Canon, and the Father Confessor of the Nuns of 
Walwick. The Bishop unequivocally condemned the proceedings 
at Dort; and pointedly avowed his opinion, that “ it was an 
abominable blasphemy to assert that God is angry with men, and 
damns them for a fault which they cannot possibly avoid.” The 
Jesuits cordially assented, and the Dominicans, bursting with 
inward rage, were compelled to remain silent. They avenged 
themselves, however, by exciting the village Pastor, who was 
nothing loth, to preach against the Remonstrants on the following 
Sunday; a custom which he pursued, greatly to their annoyance, 
till he was removed by the more tolerant Bishop. Episcopius 
meantime published two accounts of the Synod of Dort; one in 
Latin, Crudelis iniquitas, &c., which is generally known; the other 
in Dutch, Antidotum, &c., which necessarily has a less extensive 
circulation on account of the language in which it is written. 

More than eighty out of the two hundred banished Remonstrant 
Ministers who had been ejected were assembled at Walwick, where 
they formed an Association for the defence of their Church, of 

which Uitenbogaerdt was elected President, Episcopius his 
assistant. These eminent men, in conjunction with four Directors, 
drew up several papers for the government and information of the 
Institution over which they presided, One was a Declaration 
regulating moral conduct; another, Acta et Scripta Synodalia 
Remonstrantium ; but the most important was a Confession of 
their Faith, put together with becoming care and precaution, and 
accompanied by an explanatory Preface, which the writer ( Epis- 
copius), with a shrewd knowledge of the general treatment of 
Prefaces, earnestly requests may always be read. ‘This Confession 
was most warmly fi aa by Grotius, after his romantic escape 
from prison: he declared that the more he read it the better he 
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liked it; and within a month nearly 3000 copies of it were sold 
in France, England, Denmark, and Germany. 

The Arminian clergy who ventured upon retura to the Nether- 
lands were treated with mach cruelty. All the Professors at 
Leyden suspected of inclination to their doctrines were forcibly 
=) and among them we trace some celebrated names in 

lassical Literature—Vossius, Barleus, and Meursius. The 
ambition of Festus Hommius, whom we have already men- 
tioned, was gratified with the cast gown of Episcopius; and it 
hung upon his shoulders as strangely as did the lion’s hide of our 
own Richard upon those of the recreant Duke of Austria, 

Those Ministers who refused subscription to the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort, and to the Act of Cessation, a document by which 
they pledged themselves not to preach the doctrines of Arminius, 
were immediately deprived. Large sums were given to spies for 
denunciation; and a ludicrous anecdote is related of a barber 
who, suspecting one of his customers to be a Minister in disguise, 
nicked his hair ina particular manner while dressing it, and pur- 
posely cut his chin during shaving, in order that he might recog- 
nize him by those marks. Much to the disappointment of this 
new Olivier le Diable, the unconscious victim whom he had thus 
detormed turned out to be a very harmless Calvinistic master- 
mason. 

But we wish similar levities were the only memorials of these 
most wretched times. On the contrary a system of Dragooniig 
was adopted, and a merciless soldiery were let loose to hunt down 
the proscribed Remonstrants, wherever they secretly gathered 
together for worship. Blood, accordingly, was often spilled, and 
ladies of gentle birth were stripped of their jewels, and subjected 
to ferocious outrage. We hasten from this odious subject, after 
citing two of Mr. Calder’s anecdotes as authorities. 


“« When the sheriff of any town received information that a meeting of 
the Remonstrants for worship was to be held, he usually hastened with 
soldiers to seize upon some of the parties, for the purpose of their being 
fined, or conducted to prison. The sheriff of Haerlem being engaged in 
this work one night, entered a house where a meeting was being held, 
The people took the alarm, and began to escape, when this officer laid 
hold of a lady in the passage, whom he could not distinguish on account 
of the darkness. Having seized her hand, he found she was a person of 

uality by the rings she wore, and insisted upon her telling her name. 
She remained obstinately silent for some time, till at length be urged her 
to tell her name in a way that was unpleasant, when she exclaimed, ‘ I 
am your sister Mary! but did our common mother bring you into, the 
world for this end, that you should persecute the church and peo le of 
God? I am sure our father never taught you to act thus, or to cherish 


the principles you have imbibed.” He was thunderstruck, said not a word, 
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but led her by the hand to the back-door, charging the soldiers not to 
interrupt her.”—p. 419. | 


** In one instance, a father and his two sons endeavoured to escape b 
getting into a boat, when the soldiers levelled their muskets at them. 
The father entreated them not to fire, promising to tell them where they 
lived, which they disregarded, and instantly shot one of the sons, a young 
man of twenty-two years of age, through the head, who fell dead into the 
water; and the father with difficulty escaped being stabbed by them. 
The reader must here be informed, that the under-sheriff was called out 
of church for the pu of directing the soldiers in this business, and 
after its melancholy close he returned, says an historian, with his hands 
wreaking with blood, to receive the sacrament. Of course no judicial 
Gas a were instituted against the murderers, it being understood 

the 


magistrates, that the Arminians were as sheep marked for the 
slaughter.”—pp. 420, 421. 


Niellius and Poppius, two of the foremost Ministers, who had 
been appointed among the Directors at Walwick, were arrested at 
Haerlem, After numerous separate examinations they were 
threatened with the rack, and it is said that the latter was abso- 
lutely stripped in order to undergo the agonies of the Question. 
He begged a short delay for prayer; and he then prayed so fer- 
vently and so earnestly for strength wherewith he might undergo his 
trial, that the bystanding magistrates, however stern in their general 

» were powerfully affected ; and after several hours’ delibe- 
ration remanded him to his dungeon, untortured. The chief op- 
ponent of this merciful decision was Triglandius, a Contra- Remon- 
strant Minister, who,as Mr. Calder not unaptly remarks,‘ would 
have made a fine Inquisitor-General.” The Judges, in issuing 
their definitive sentence, were divided between death and per- 
petual imprisonment. The latter, fortunately for their reputation, 
prevailed ; and the castle of Louvestein was selected as the place 
of confinement. Rem Bisschop, also, was again persecuted, and 
thought it prudent to retire from Amsterdam. On a change of 
magistracy, in the following year, he returned, and was publicly 
excommunicated by the Consistory: an infliction under which he 
was consoled by Episcopius, who addressed to him a letter, 
showing that such an excommunication was but a vain and foolish 
assumption of power. 

Episcopius, while at Antwerp, was greatly courted by the 
Roman Catholics; yet he stood firm against the lures which the 
Spaniards threw out to him to join them against the ungrateful 
country which had rejected him from her bosom. In 1623 he pro- 
ceeded to France, and during his abode in various parts of that 
country, he engaged in a controversy on Free Will with John 

Professor of Theology at Saumur. . The loss of his 
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brother, Rem Bisschop, was a source of very acute sorrow; but 
the death of Prince Maurice about the same time, and the imme- 
diate accession of his brother, Prince Frederic-Henry, to the 
Stadtholdership, excited fairerjhopes among the exiled Remon- 
strants, and induced Episcopius to return to Holland in 1626. 
There he almost immediately published a Defence of the Con- 
Jession, and found the country sufficiently calm to induce him 


to venture upon matrimony. ‘The bride whom he selected was 


Maria, daughter of Jan Passer, of Rotterdam, widow of Henry 
Niellius, (a brother of the Minister,) whom, in order to prevent 
opposition, he espoused under the assumed name of Simon 

bert. Soon after his marriage he accepted an offer from the 
Remonstrants at Rotterdam to become their Minister, in spite of 
a renewed imputation of Socinianism. 

The clergymen, seven in number, imprisoned at Louvestein, 
failing in every application for release; at length determined to 
attempt escape, which, by the assistance of a sentinel whose 
favour they had secured, was effected after considerable difficulty. 
They were received and entertained by Episcopius, whose pen 
was diligently employed in various writing, until, in 1634, he was 
called to act as Divinity Professor in the Rasecmitvent Theological 
Institution, then first established at Amsterdam. The lectures, 
not published till after his death, under the title of Theological 
Institutes, are charged by Bishop Bull with Socinianism; and 
assuredly they contain some passages relative to the filiation of 
the Son of God, which require more full explanation than they 
have yet received. Thus he suggests many ways in which Christ 
might be called the Son of God metaphorically, as in relation to 
the dignity and majesty of His office as Messiah; the only office 
which Episcopius affirms to have been acknowledged in the con- 
fession of St. Peter, St. Matt. xvi. 16; by Nathaniel, St. John 
i, 49; by the Ethiopian eunuch, Acts viii. 37. 


“ Quid ergo, inquies, sibi voluerunt istd locutione quando confite- 
bantur Jesum esse filium Dei? Certé aliud nihil, quam Jesum esse 
Christum sive Messiam, aut Regem illum Israelitis promissum ; quem, quia 
Rex singularis erat, unctusque oleo letitia (id est oleo quod cum Regis 
capiti superfunderetur letam acclamationem populi excitabat, ‘vivat Rex’ ) 
super consortes suos (id est supra Reges alios omnes) Filium Dei xar’ 
éLoyy vocdrunt ; prout patet ex eo quod Nathanael vocem illam ‘ Filii 
Dei’ exponat, ‘ Tues Rex ille Israelis;' et quod confessionem illam Petri, 
* Tu es Christus, Filius Dei vivi:’ Marcus et Lucas non aliter referant 
quam hisce verbis, ‘ Tu es Christus et Tu es Christus ille Dei,’ id est Rex 
ule Deo unicé gratus et Deo proximus,” —Instit. Theol. iv. 2. 34. 

Two other arguments, which our limited space will not allow 


us to examine, are added; and that which appears to be a very 
latitudinarian deduction is drawn from them, 
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“* Atque hae sunt tria argumenta nostra quibus adstruimus Fidem 
et professionem specialis istiusmodi Filiationis Jesu Christi non esse ad 
salutem necessariam.”—Id. ibid, 


Episcopius was much solicited to return to the pulpit at Rot- 
terdam; but the Theological Institution appeared to him to have 
more claim upon his exertions. He was frequent, however, in 
keeping up intercourse with the city from which he had removed 
his residence ; and, during a visit, in August 1640, having been 
detained a considerable time under the walls before the gates 
could be opened, he contracted a fever which confined him to bed 
for four months, and at one time rendered his recovery almost 
desperate. In the following year, he was more grievously shaken 
by the death of his wife, and after lingering through a painful 
and distressing illness, he expired on the fourth of April, 1643, 
aged sixty years and three months. Episcopius has always been 
favourably spoken of, even by the Romish Divines; and Pére Ma- 
billon remarks of his Institutes, that Grotius valued them so 
highly as always to carry them about with him. Upon this state- 
ment Limborch pithily observes, that the [nstitutes were too large 
to be portable, and that they were not published till five years 
after the death of Grotius. It is remarkable that this gross mis- 
take has escaped the sagacity of Bayle, who has an express note 
on the commentary of Pére Mabillon. 

There is but little probability that the literary reputation of 
Episcopius will be revived; and such a consummation is, we 
think, very unlikely to be achieved by Mr. Calder. In parting, 
however, we must do him the justice to remark, that he is in 
possession of unflinching courage; that he commits his opinions 
to paper either careless or unconscious of the deafening buzz 
which they will soon bring about his ears; and that he has 
never abstained from exposing the odious bigotry of the Sectarians 
who made Episcopius their victim, from any apprehension ne irri- 
tentur crabrones—from any dread of the manifold heavy visitations 
with which the modern Calvinists no doubt are preparing ere long 
to assail him. 


Art. 1V.—On the Mental [lumination and Moral Improvement 
of Mankind ; or an Inquiry into the Means by which a Gene- 
ral Diffusion of Knowledge and Moral Principle may be 
Promoted. By Thomas Dick, LL. D. Collins, Glasgow 
Whittaker, &c. London, 1835, pp. 672. | 


Tue aim of this book is vast, and the contents are various; but 
we altogether doubt, whether the value is considerable. The 
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whole production is daring rather than great, ambitious rather 
than successful. Dr. Dick appears to us to be one of the phi- 
lanthropic enthusiasts, who lose the useful by straining at the 
impracticable. He defeats his own object, by attempting too 
much. In this single volume there is scarcely any one depart- 
ment of science or practice, on which he does not give some loose 
and often trifling directions. He skips about from topic to topic 
with a kind of comfortable self-complacency, as if nothing could 
come amiss to him; dictating and dogmatising, now on the ele- 
ments of logic, and now on the form of a child’s shoe ;—now 
on the camera obscura, and now on natural theology. Again, in 
the second part, which embraces “* Misced/aneous Hints in reference 
to the Diffusion of Knowledge and the Improvement of Society,” 
we find a most incongruous and ill-assorted jumble of confident 
remarks on ‘* Improvements in Preaching”—“ Union of the Chris- 
tian Church”—** Improvement of ‘Towns and Villages”— P/an of 
asmall Town;” and then, following each other inimmediate succes- 
sion,—‘* Changes requisite in certainLaws, Regulations, and Cus- 
toms”—‘* Taxes on Knowledge”—Postages— Position of the 
Names of Ships—Perquisites of Waiters, Postillions, &c.—‘* Hiss- 
ing at Public Meetings”—‘ Defects of our Civil and Criminal 
Code,” and so on, almost without end. That ingenious and ser- 
viceable suggestions are interspersed here and there, it would be 
preposterous to deny; yet, if not altogether, rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto,” they still incur imminent hazard of being lost and ab- 
sorbed in the ocean of unconnected and desultory materials. 
We must also take the liberty, of observing, that to skim the 
surface of a hundred subjects and get to the’ bottom of none, is 
not the way to effect real and permanent good: while an almost 
indiscriminate disparagement of existing institutions and antece- 
dent labours is hardly the best foundation on which a new castle- 
builder can erect the fabric of his projects? * ~ 

From the specimens already given, our reader may estimate the 
degree of skill and discretion, with which Dr. Dick has executed 
his self-imposed and gigantic task. If we look for oddness of 
language, we find many instances like the following, which has 
reference to the sun. 

“ Supposing him no farther distant than 100,000 miles, he behoved to 
be nearly a thousand miles in diameter, or about the size of Arabia or 
the United States of America.”—pp. 406, 407. 

If we look for temerity of sentiment, we find many examples 
like the following, which has reference to the awful and mysteri- 
ous theme of the Millennium. 

“ Is it inquired, when we may expect the Millennium to commence ? 
I reply, just when we please. Are we willing that it should commence 
im the present age? We have the means in our power, if we choose to 
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apply them. In the course of forty years from this date the Millennium 
might not only be commenced, but in a rapid progress towards the sum- 
mit of its glory.”—p. 550, 


If we look for confusion of ideas, and incompetency of know- 
ledge, in an attempt at the nomenclature and classification of the 
sciences, our attention is solicited by an extraordinary jumble 


which meets us under the head of, “ Subjects connected with 
Logic.” Dr. Dick tells us, 


“ A brief view must be given of the peculiar characteristics of mind 
and matter, and a more particular survey of the sciences, or the know- 
ledge which men have acquired respecting the objects of human thought, 
which might be arranged under the three following heads :—1. History, 
comprehending sacred, prophetic, and ecclesiastical history; literary 
history, including the history of philosophy and the arts; civil history, 
including particular history, general history, memoirs, antiquities, and 
biography ; also, geography and chronology, which have been denomi- 
nated the Hyes of history; natural history, including mineralogy, botany, 
and general zoology, meteorology, geology, and the facts which relate 
to the heavenly bodies. —2. Philosophy, including ontology, the mathema- 
tical sciences, pure and mixed; natural and revealed theology ; esthetics, 
or the science of our feelings and emotions ; ethics, logic, political eco- 
nomy and legislation; natural philosophy, chemistry, physical astro- 
nomy, medicine, the physiology of plants, human and comparative ana- 
tomy, &c.—3. Art, including the fine arts, as poetry, oratory, painting, 
architecture, gardening, &c.; the dberal arts, as practical logic, practi- 
cal geometry, practical chemistry, surgery, Xc. and the mechanical arts, 
as dyeing, weaving, clock and watch-making, &c.”—pp. 401, 402. 


In this wonderful arrangement, we find under history the 
sciences of “ zoology, meteorology, geology and the facts which 
relate to the heavenly bodies;” the second head, philosophy, 
although defrauded of its “ facts,” includes chemistry, physical 
astronomy, and sundry other departments of knowledge, of which 
we were sadly afraid that history must have robbed it; and the 
third division, or Art, includes “ gardening” under its highest 
branch, or the fine arts; while in the next division, or the liberal 
arts, we find “ practical logic,” as contradistinguished, we sup- 
pose, from the theoretical logic, of which Dr. Dick is an illustrious 
professor. 

In short, throughout the whole book, the writer.is overtasking 
himself by efforts beyond his strength; and the talent, which he 
unquestionably shows, is disfigured by the perpetual blemishes 
of extravagance and bad taste. Thus, after a disquisition on 
proposed “ Improvements in Preaching,” to some points of which 
we are willing to assent, Dr. Dick recommends “ the example 
of Messiah, the great ‘ Teacher sent from God,’ seated on a 
mountain, with the vault of heaven above him for his sounding 
board.” We might also mention the “ recapitulation and con- 
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clusion of the volume,” which exhibits “ the prospects of the 
future ages;” ‘‘ the preludes of the Millennial Eras;” and the 
towering edifice of human perfectibility surveyed through the 
medium of imagination, and reared, we apprehend, in but an 


airy and cloudy architecture. I “ behold,” exclaims the eloquent 
seer “ rapt into future times”—I behold 


“ Our highways broad and spacious, accompanied with cleanly foot- 
aths, and at the distance of every half-mile furnished with seats and 
bonne for the shelter and refreshment of the passing traveller, and 
every bower furnished with Penny Magazines and other works for the 
instruction and amusement of every one who has leisure to peruse them,” 
—pp. 663, 664. | 
“I behold the scenery of the heavens more fully explored, and new 
prospects opened into the distant regions of the universe—the geography 
of the moon brought to perfection, its mountains and vales thoroughly 


explored, and traces of the existence and operation of its inhabitants 
exhibited to view.” —p. 665. 


The strictures of Dr. Dick serve to confirm our often ex- 
pressed opinion, that the introduction of a State Education, on 
the plan wished and intended by its hottest advocates, would be 
fatal to the Established Church. He thus expresses himself in 


speaking of the Bill brought forward by Mr., now Lord, Brougham, 
in 1820, 1821, 


“ Entitled, ‘A Bill for better providing the means of Education for his 
Majesty's Subjects,’ which was imbued with a — of illiberality and in- 
tolerance which would have disgraced the darkest ages of the Christian 
era, The following were some of its leading provisions. Ist, ‘ No person 
is capable of being elected as Schoolmaster by the parish, who does not 
produce a certificate that he is a member of the Church of England as 
by law established.’ In this sweeping regulation, it is roundly declared, 
that, among all the six or seven millions of respectable Dissenters ; that, 
among all that class of men who have descended from the congregations 
formed by Baxter, Owen, Watts, Doddridge,.and a host of other illus- 
trious Divines, renowned for their sterling piety and learning; that, 
among the whole of that class of men who, for the last forty years, have 
shown more disinterested zeal and activity for the instruction of the 
poor than any other class in the British empire! there is not a single 
individual that deserves to be entrusted with the education of youth ! 
and for no other reason than because they have dared to think for them- 
selves, aud refused to submit to ceremonies and ordinances which are not 
appointed in the word of God. In another regulation, power is given to 
the clergyman of the parish, ‘ to call before him the person chosen by the 
parish, and to examine him touching his fitness for the office, and if he 
shall not approve of the person chosen, he may reject his appointment, 
as often as he pleases, without assigning any reason, save his own will 
and pleasure, and from this decision there was to be no appeal! which 
rendered nugatory, and little short of a mere farce, the previous election 
made by the qualified householders of the parish. After the teacher was 
supposed to be approved of and fixed in his situation, a set of arbitrary 
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regulations and restraints were imposed upon him by “ the rector, curate, 
or other minister of the parish.” ‘* He may at all times enter the school, 
examine the scholars, question the master touching his government of 
the school ; may direct, from time to time, what portions of Scripture 
shall be read, either for lessons or for writing in the school, which direc- 
tion the master is hereby required to follow.’ The teacher was also 
enjoined ‘ to use select passages [of the Bible] for lessons, whereby to ~ 
teach reading and writing, and shall teach no other book of religion 
without consent of the resident minister of the parish where such school 
is held, and shall use no form of prayer or worship in the said school 
except the Lord’s Prayer, or other select passages of the Scriptures 
aforesaid.’ Such regulations and injunctions reduced the teacher to 
something very little superior to a mere machine, or to a slave in the 
hands of a clerical despot. He was every day liable to be degraded 
and insulted in the presence of his scholars, whenever a hanghty clergy- 
man took it into his head to enter the school, and to display his magis- 
terial and consequential airs. By the regulations enacted in this Bill, 
the children of Dissenters were likewise degraded. For, although they 
were to be permitted to attend the schools to be established, yet they 
were to be distinguished, in many respects, as speckled birds, different 
from those of the immaculate churchman, and compelled ‘ to learn the 
liturgy and catechism of the Church, and to attend the Divine service of 
the Church of England, unless their parents ‘ proved themselves to be 
Dissenters from the Established Church, and notified the same to the 
master.’ Such is only a specemen of the spirit and enactments which 
pervaded ‘ Brougham’s Education Bill;’ enactments repugnant to the 
views of every liberal mind, and pregnant with bigotry and intolerance. 
It was a fortunate circumstance that the bill never passed the House of 
Commons; otherwise, it might bave prevented the establishment of a 
liberal and efficient system of education for a century to come. 

It is to be hoped, that in any future deliberations on this subject, a 
more noble and liberal spirit will be displayed in the arrangements con- 
nected with education. Indeed, no efficient system of national instruc- 
tion can be established on an exclusive or sectarian principle. Persons 
of all religious denominations ought to be eligible as teachers, visitors, 
superintendents, and members of school-committees, on the sole 
ground of their intelligence, piety, and moral conduct—and of the 
knowledge they bave acquired of the true principles of education, and 
the mode in which they should be applied. As, in every country, nu- 
merous classes are to be found differing in sentiment respecting subordi- 
nate points in religion, it could not be expected that they would come 
forward either with voluntary subscriptions, or submit, without reluct- 
ance, to be taxed for such establishments, if any particular sectary were 
to be invested with the sole superintendence, and all others excluded 
from a share in the deliberations and arrangements connected with their 
operation. Such an arrangement would be an act of glaring injustice 
to the parties excluded, since they have an equal right of management 
on the ground of their subscriptions, or of the taxation to which they 
would be subjected ; it would foster invidious distinctions between the 
different parts of the same community; it would tend to prevent inde- 
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paniooey of thinking on religious subjects, and to promote a spirit of 
ypocrisy and syeophbancy, in inducing persons to sacrifice the dictates 
of conscience to the emoluments of office; it would throw into a state 
of unmerited degradation a large portion of the most respectable charac- 
ters in Christian society—for eminent piety, intelligence, and benevo- 
lence, are not confined to any section of the Christian church; it would 
nourish a spirit of alienation among the different portions of religious 
society, which has too long rankled in the human breast; it would pre- 
vent some of the most worthy and enlightened characters from coming 
forward as candidates for the office of instructors; it would interpose a 
barrier to that harmony and affection which should subsist among all 
ravks and denomiuations of society ; and would ultimately frustrate, to 
a very great extent, the grand objects which an enlightened education is 
intended to accomplish. Nothing but a spirit of selfishness and ambi- 
tion, of bigotry and intolerance, inconsistent with the harmony of society 
and the principles of our holy religion, will again attempt to establish 
education on such illiberal and exclusive principles, In this tin of 
view, we cannot avoid reprobating an attempt which is now making by 
certain individuals to extend the system of parochial schools.""—pp. 561 
—d65. 

Again, 

** Some of our members of Parliament, when they talk of education, 
appear to mean nothing more than giving the mass of the community a 
few general instructions in reading, writing, and arithmetic, according 
to the old inefficient system which has so long prevailed. The only 
gentleman who has broached this topic in the House of Commons, and 
who appears to entertain clear and comprehensive views on the subject 
of education, is Mr. Roebuck; but, unfortunately, his proposals and his 
luminous exposition of this subject, seem to have been, in a great mea- 
sure, unappreciated and neglected,”"—p. 524. 


Dr. Dick, in “ his maxims, and first principles of Education,” 
displays occasionally cleverness and acquaintance with his sub- 
ject; but even here he pushes ma sentiments too far; and gives 
us only one side of the truth. ‘Thus, he insists that “ the principle 
of emulation should be discarded ;” and again, maxim vil, is, that 
* young people should always be treated as rational creatures ; 
and their opinions occasionally solicited as to certain points and 
scholastic arrangements,” As to his remarks on corporal punish- 
ments, we coincide, for the most part, in the spirit of his remarks, 
although we cannot approve all his expressions ; and certainly we 
should be sorry to have subjected Dr. Dick, or any of his friends, 
to the discipline of that terrible Swabian, whose formidable feats 
are commemorated in the following terms. 

“In the German ‘ Pedagogic Magazine,’ for 1833, we are told that 
‘there died lately in Swabia, a schoolmaster, who, for 51 years, had 
superintended an institution with old-fashioned severity. From an 
average inferred from recorded observations, one of the ushers calcu- 
lated, that, in the course of his exertions, he had given 911,500 canings, 
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124,000 floggings, 209,000 custodes, 136,000 tips with the ruler, 
10,200 boxes on the ear, and 22,700 tasks to get by heart. It was 
farther calcnlated, that he had made 700 boys stand on peas, 600 kneel 
on a sharp edge of wood, 5000 wear the fool's cap, and 1708 hold the 
rod,'—amounting in all to 1,421,208 punishments, which, allowing five 
days for every week, would average above a hundred punishments every . 
day." —p. 579. 

Our author, we need hardly say, is a strenuous champion for a 
national education, to be undertaken by the state on the very 
largest scale. Dr. Dick is not a man to be deterred by trivial 
obstacles. Such a paltry barrier as the civil and ecclesiastical 
constitution of a country is not to stand in his way. In his eyes 
the amalgamation of all religious systems is an advantage. For 
him, the compulsion is no bug-bear, the expense is no stumbling- 
block. “ Limited views” are the objects of his peculiar scorn : 
and a few millions more or less must not arrest the march—they 
are scarcely worthy to occupy the thoughts of a sage. 


“In the whole island of Great Britain there would require to be 
established sixty-eight thousand three hundred and thirty-three schools. 

“Let us now consider the expenses which would be incurred in the 
erection of such schools. Estimating the expense of each school at 
£1000, that is, about £700 for the building and play-ground, and £300 
for maps, views, library, apparatus, museum, &c., the neat cost of the 
schools for Scotland would be ten millions sterling. But, if infant 
schools, wherever they are required, were to be connected with the 
other schools, so as to be under the same roof, the former on the ground 
flat and the latter on the upper,—a building consisting of two stories, 
with suitable accommodation for both departments, could, I presume, be 
erected for the sum of £700. In this case, the number of erections 
would be reduced to 7500; and the whole expense would amount to 
£7,500,000, On the same plan, the number of school-houses required 
for England would be reduced to 45,750, and the expense would be 
£43,750,000; that is, about fifty-one millions for the whole of Great 
Britain. If we suppose, what is not improbable, that the number of 
infant schools, instead of bearing a proportion to the other schools as 
one to three, as here supposed, would require to bear a proportion of one 
to two, or half the number of the other schools, the number of school- 
houses would be reduced to 6,666 for Scotland, and the expense to 
£6,666,000; and for England, to 38,889 schools, and the expense to 
38,839,000; so that the whole amount of expenditure for both 
divisions of the island would be about 45§ millions. 


**This”—proceeds Dr. Dick—* will appear in the eyes of 
many a most prodigious sum—a sum which we can never hope to 
realize:” but, after enumerating the “ enormous sums expended 
in war,” and the “ money spent on spirituous liquors,” he goes on— 

Let us consider, farther, a few more items of our expenditure, which 


might be saved and appropriated to purposes of human improvement. 
We have, for example, a pension list, the amount of which, for the last 
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half century, would more than accomplish all the objects to which I 
allude. This list includes the names of many hundreds, nay thousands 
of individuals, who never performed the least service for the benefit of 
their country, and yet have been permitted to devour thousands, and even 
millions, of the wealth of the nation. A considerable portion of these 
individuals are dadies, connected with the nobility and gentry, no one 
whom ever wrote a treatise on any subject, promoted a useful invention, or 
handled a single musket in defence of their country. One of these ladies, 
since 1823, has pocketed more than £10,000; another, since 1803, 
above £16,000; another, since 1784, above £28,000; and two ladies, 
belonging to the same family, £28,096. One family, consisting of four 
individuals, one of whom is a lady, since 1787 has swallowed up no less 
than £86,000 of the national resources ; and two individuals, belongin 
to another family, the sum of £60,816. About a dozen individuals, be- 
longing to seven or eight families, have consumed no less than £280,000, 
wrung from a nation ground down under the load of excessive taxation, 
What, then, would be the amount of all the sums which have been ex- 
pended on the thousands of individuals whose names have been recorded 
in the pension list during the last 50 years! ”—pp. 513, 514. 


Of course, we give up to condign punishment at the hands of 
Dr. Dick these atrocious and wicked women, who never handled 
a musket,—yet is not female archery enough f—or took out a pa- 
tent for an invention—never even—horrendum dictu—*‘ wrote a 
treatise upon any subject.” ‘There is not a word to be offered in 
their defence; unless we may hint, that it might sometimes be as 
well, if the contagion of their indolent silence communicated 
itself to some of the other sex. But the ladies, we regret to say, 
are not alone in their guilt. Dr. Dick makes a significant allu- 
sion to that rapacious peculator and’ plunderer, the Duke of 
Wellington, who has never done anything to deserve his recom- 
pense; who must never obtain a niche in that temple, on which 
the inscription is, “aux grands hommes la patrie reconnoissante.” 


It has been calculated, that the incomes of only eleven persons con- 
nected with the ‘‘ Peel and Wellington ministry,” along with some of 
their friends—derived from sinecures, places, and pensions—amount to 
about £88,000 per annum, besides their official salaries as ministers of 
the crown, The Duke of Wellington alone—including pensions and 
interest of grant—is said to cost the country £33,104 a year.”—p. 


514, 
It remains to be observed, that, as the Duke is to be fleeced, 
there can be no objection to shearing the bishops. These greedy 


prelates must disgorge their ill-gotten gains, and be disencumbered 
of their enormous superfluities, 


‘I shall only add farther, that, were all the bishoprics in England 
reduced to £2000 a-year, the balance would furnish several hundred 
thousands of pounds a-year which might be devoted to educational pur- 

NO. XXXVII.—JAN, 1836. H 
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poses; and both religion and education would be promoted by such an 
arrangement. Still, our bishops would bave more than double the 
income of Protestant bishops on the Continent, and would likely per- 
form more substantial services than they now do to the cause of religion. 
Conversing lately with an intelligent Prussian gentleman on this subject, 
he informed me that the clergy in Prussia of the same rank with vicars 
and rectors in the Church of England, have an income of from £100 to 
£250, reckoned in British money; and that the salaries of the bishops 
are only from £300 to £500, and they are far more actively engaged in 
the services of the church than the bishops of England. 

“Thus it appears, that there is, in reality, no want of resources for 
establishing an efficient system of moral and intellectual education on 
the most splendid and extensive scale. Instead of forty millions in all, 
we could raise forty millions per annum.” —pp. 517, 518. 

What magniticent beings are these projectors on paper: these 
universal legislators, who regulate the affairs of the world in a 
closely printed octavo, We know of no conjuror, no magician, 
who is worthy even to be their gentleman-usher, or to light them 
up to bed. Here is aman who can raise, in addition to our present 
income, forty millions sterling per annum with a few strokes of his 

en, Why does not Mr. Spring Rice vacate his post forthwith ? 
hy is not Dr. Dick immediately made Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? He would pay off the national debt with as much ease as 
he can introduce the Millennium, Since we bave read his book, 
we really, for our part, cannot rest contented with any other 
financier, 
Ex ilo Corydon, Corydon est tempore nobis. 


The only possible fear is, that, under such auspices, the collection 
of the revenue might assume, by degrees, the awkward appearance 
of a general pillage: and the wretched bigots, who are still en- 
thralled in the bonds of prejudice, might think that the spoliation 
of the glorious, or the defenceless, was but an unfit basis on 
which to lay the first stone of “the mental illumination and moral 
improvement of mankind.” 

But—to drop irony—it is, in our view of the case, really a 
matter of serious regret, to see this rabid radicalism polluting an 
elaborate inquiry into the individual and social well-being of man; 
to hear this virulence of vulgar faction blending its discordant 
bray with the trumpet, which sounds, ina loud key, the notes of 
religious profession. ‘The intrusion of this baser stuff is as need- 
less as it is out of place. It altogether disturbs and deranges the 
temper of mind, in which disquisitions of such a nature ought to 
be either written or read. Nor can we wonder, as we behold so 
strange an apparition, that we trace, throughout, the marks of a 
deficient or disordered judgment :—that nothing is profoundly or 
thoroughly investigated: that we have to renew our acquaintance 
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with the familiar features of certain venerable truisms which it 
would be positively unkind and ungrateful to treat as strangers, 
although Dr, Dick seems inclined to introduce them to us in the 
disguise of novelties :—and that, in fine, we are compelled to say 
that there is no moderation in his conceptions or his statements : 
that almost all is dreamy, and exaggerated and Utopian; so that 
the truth itself loses its usefulness when mixed up with these rash 
and visionary speculations—these chimerical and impossible pro- 
jects, the mere rhodomontade of philosophy and philanthropy. 

On the whole, we would allow to Dr. Dick full credit for the 
excellence of his motives. We conceive him to be a man of quick 
and sometimes original thought, active-minded rather than wise. 
We quite believe, also, that the mainspring of his effort is a sincere 
love of religion and virtue, not unmixed, however—for what is 
perfect in man ?—with some alloy of vanity and pretension. We 
quite believe, that he is impelled by an ardent desire for the tem- 
poral and spiritual progress of his fellow creatures; and is in 
Intention always, if not always in effect, a friend of the human 
race. His book, nevertheless, still strikes us as an aspiring abortion. 
We took it up with sanguine expectations; we laid it down with 
vexation and disappointment. ‘The subject, “ one, yet manifold,” 
is, perhaps, the most interesting, which can engage the attention 
of any man, who truly and practically takes an interest in the con- 
cerns of mankind. And even this volume may be of essential 
benefit, if it should put other and more philosophical inquirers on 
the same track, with views and expectations at once more com- 
prehensive and more chastised. We might have been glad our- 
selves, in our fugitive and cursory way, to throw out a few hints 
on the cardinal points of moral and intellectual improvement :— 
but we prefer to postpone them, until we can light upon some 
other publication, constructed upof sounder and more rational 
principles. For it is difficult to recognize the features of a Chris- 
tian sage, amidst this speech almost of mummery, and in this 
grotesque and masquerading garb. It is ‘Tony Lumkin, we think, 
in Goldsmith’s comedy, who, after pretending to take his mother 
a long journey, overturns her at last in a horse-pond on her own 
grounds. Dr. Dick plays us a trick not very dissimilar: for while 
affecting to conduct us into the noble domains of moral and in- 
tellectual amelioration, and as far as the geography of the moon, 
he precipitates us, after all, upon the pension-list, and draggles 
us through the mire and slough of our domestic squabbles, At 
most, he only plants us, where Tony affirmed that he had conveyed 
his unfortunate parent—on Crack-skull common, about forty miles 
from home,—the most notorious spot in all the country.” 
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Art. V.— Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of 


Clement of Alexandria. By John, Bishop of Lincoln. London, 
Rivingtons, 1835, 


«© Many heads that undertake learning,” quoth Thomas Brown, 
Knight, M. D., ‘‘ were never squared nor timbered for it.” And, 
“as there are many great wits to be condemned, who have neglected 
the increment of arts, and the sedulous pursuit of knowledge; so 
are there not a few very much to be pitied, whose industry being 
not attended with natural parts, they have sweat to little purpose, 
and rolled the stone in vain.” 

Such is not the case with John, Bishop of Lincoln. On the 
contrary, he has laboured hard in what we conceive to be the field 
of religious and useful learning,—and, in his vocation, as a pious, 
upright, and undaunted prelate, amidst the stnfe of modern 
tongues, and amidst the husks of too much of modern theological 
literature, he has set before the student of Divinity what it is well 
for him to have an insight into. Indeed, we are fully convinced, 
that much which now-a-days falls into the hands of those who are 
being brought up to wait upon the sanctuary, requires to be 
counteracted by that strong and wholesome meat, which the 
record of the past is ready to afford to such as can receive it. In 
that, if our moral and intellectual vision be not darkened, we may 
see the errors wherein we are but too likely to fall. Error is not 
new, the garb of it only is fresh. The thing that hath been, it is 
that which shall be; and that which is done is that which shall be 
done: and there is no new thing under the sun, Moreover, that 
which hath been, is now. The errors of bygone days have risen up 
ina fruitful and fatally pernicious crop ; ‘and the minds, more or 
less, of all, but especially the minds of our youth, are sure to be 
led astray, unless a standard be lifted up with the record of truth 
inscribed thereon, This is the way, walk ye in it. Whosoever, 
then, shall now lift such a standard up, when the enemy is come 
in hke a flood,—that man, whatever bie station in life be, as a 
true Christian soldier, is found at his post. The Urim and 
Thummim of the Lord are before him. ‘The cross has not been 
signed on his forehead in vain. He has taken it up in his life. 
He has proclaimed the truth,—not as some men proclaim it, but 
as it is in Jesus,—after the singleness and after the simplicity of 
the Gospel. 

But this is a matter in which all have a voice; for although none 
should preach unless he be lawfully called, and none can minister 
the sacraments unless he be sent,—still every man’s words should 
be seasoned with salt to the edification of the hearers, Every one, 
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as far as in him lies, must do good unto all men, as the burning 
and shining light of a Christian life, by the sobriety of his counsel, 
by his prudence, by his knowledge, by his faith, hope, and charity. 
This, as we said, concerns all,—but it is the especial duty of the 
taller cedars of Lebanon,—of the Bishops and dignitaries of our 
Church, and of every Church,—to stand in the breach,—and not 
only so, but to withstand and convince the gainsayers. And in 
this duty (blessed be God!) the pure and Apostolical branch of 
Christ’s Holy Catholic Church established in these kingdoms has 
not been wanting. At their ordination they have been presented 
as godly and well learned men, and for the most part, (let the ex- 
ception prove the rule,) they have by their life and doctrine shown 
that they were so. As concerns the excellent Prelate whose 
work heads this article, let it, and his other works on Tertullian 
and Justin Martyr, and his life, make answer to the question: 
“ Are you ready, with all faithful diligence, to banish and drive 
away all erroneous and strange doctrines, contrary to God’s word; 
and both privately and opeuly to call upon and encourage others 
to the same!” * 

‘The works just now alluded to,—upon Tertullian and Justin 
Martyr,—we suppose to be in the hands of most students of 
ecclesiastical history. ‘The present volume may be considered as 
belonging to them, and in it he proceeds to examine that evidence 
which the Fathers undesignedly give to the pure and apostolic 
doctrines of the Protestant Church, even though in some things 
they should err, and give way to much trifling. In the Bishop’s 
preface to the second edition of his work on Tertullian, he has 
occasion to make the following remarks :— 


‘In the Introduction to the present work I have stated, that the object 
which I proposed to myself in my Lectures on the writings of Tertullian 
was, to employ them, as far as they told be employed, in filling up Mos- 
heim's outline of Ecclesiastical History. After this explicit declaration, 
it may appear almost unnecessary to add, that I never intended to compose 
an Ecclesiastical History of the second and third centuries. My labours 
were directed to an humbler object,—to assist in collecting materials for 
a future historian of the Church. My persuasion has always been, that 
a good ecclesiastical history of that, or of any other period, will never be 
composed, until the works of each writer, who flourished during the 
period, have been examined; and the information which they supply 
arranged under different heads. I did not mean to propose Mosheim’s 
arrangement as the best which could be devised; 1 followed it because 
his history is that which is in most general use among the theological 
students in this country. I deem it also most essential to the successful 


* See “ Consecration of Bishops.” 
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execution of such a plan, that the testimony of each author should be 
kept as distinct as possible.’—pp. xxii, xxiii. 


The justice of these remarks need not be questioned, and they 
who examine the works of the Fathers with the diligence and 
the learning of Bishop Kaye, and give the result of their in- 
vestigations to the world, are any thing but uselessly employed. 
Their labours will turn to account after many days; and the pro- 
bability is, that our own land will be possessed of an ecclesi- 
astical history of standard repute, and preclude the necessity of 
our turning so frequently as we do to the volumes of our 
German * neighbours on these points. Not that we under- 
value what they have done; on the contrary, we admit it with 
thankfulness, and acknowledge the learning and research which, 
as most laborious pioneers, they have thrown out on almost 
each successive century. But what we wish to see is such a 
work as may ever be at the right hand of our clergy and theo- 
logical students, without the leaven of scepticism, and that 
proud restlessness as relates to received opinions, which is the de- 
struction and the ruin of all that 1s holy, just, and good :—a rest- 
lessness which, jomed to other heavy causes, once subverted the 
Established Church in these realms, and may do so yet again, 
May God, in his great mercy, avert it, and forgive us all our sins, 
negligences, and ignorances; and endue us with the grace of his 
Holy Spirit to amend our lives according to his holy Word ! 

On the study of the Fathers we have frequently had occasion 
to dwell in these pages ; and it is not our purpose now to say over 
again what has been said before. There are, however, one or two 
remarks which we are anxious to throw out ere we proceed to 
our consideration of Clemens Alexandrinus. 

In the first place, then, we strongly and earnestly advise all 
students not to listen to that but too common depreciation of 
ecclesiastical learning which is now to be heard amongst a certain 
grade of Professors—a term, in these days, used just as it was in 
those dark and gloomy times when there was reason to fear our 
candlestick was about to be displaced. Nothing possibly can be 
more vain or futile than such remarks; and, for the most part, they 
proceed from ignorance, and sloth, and pride. And, besides this, 
the moment any party would overthrow a doctrine,—for example, 
that of regeneration im baptsm,-—the first thing is to put a bridle 
upon the lips of antiquity, and then to interpret the words of Hol 
W rit as it seems good in their own eyes. And further, could ig- 
norance but once be made general, the probabilities are, that those 
very ecclesiastical historians depreciated ‘* for the nonce,” would 


* See what Burton says at the commencement of his first Bampton Lecture. 
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be appealed to as the supporters of strange and unheard of 
doctrines. We know that this has been done, not only in the 
Arian and Pelagian discussions, but also to bolster tp the fond 
inventions of the Roman Catholie Church. ‘Therefore, let the 
young divine especially take care not to listen to, and not to 
follow after the vain jangling, which would sap the foundation of 
that faith once delivered to the saints, and acknowletlged by the 
writers next to the apostolic age. ‘To what is here stated we may 
likewise add, that however much the Roman Catholics do down 
learning amongst the people, they take care to keep it up amongst 
those that are likely to be called upon to defend their errors, and 
to make the “ worse appear the better reason.” Let those, then, 
who are studying in the schools of the prophets bear this warning 


in mind, and let it be received in the words of the ever-memorable 
Bishop Bull:— 


* If learning and the schools of learning be once suppressed amongst 
us, we shall in a little time have no learned men to stand in the g*p and 
to keep out Popery. Hoe Jthacus velit, this is that which the Jesuit 
would have, and that which he passionately desires. In short, Popery 
was born and bred in ignorant and unlearned ages; and, as soon as 
learning revived, Popery began to decline, till at last the happy Refor- 
mation ensued, which we now enjoy; and if ever learning run to decay 


again, we must expect to relapse into Popery, or something else as bad as 
or worse than that.”* 


Another hint we would throw out to students is this; it is well 
for every one to have some one book on hand at all times, and in 
that to be well read,—to be what Thomas Aquinas calls the 
homo unius libri, of all antagonists the most to be dreaded. This 
hint is for all students,—but for the theological one, the choice 
ought to light upon some Father of the Church, and in his 
writings he should be quite at home. In fact all c/assical studies, 
which we may presume the Divine to be adequately versed in, 
are but, or ought but to be, t drudges and day-labourers to 
Divinity. And, independent of the Biblical lore to be gathered 
from such a course of study, independent of the instruction in 
righteousness, which is the great point, —the man who is occu- 
pied with the Fathers will meet with again, so to say, the de- 
light which he was used to feel in the reading of the Classics, 
No man can subject himself to such a course of stady without 
reaping many and manifold advantages, and without laying up 


* See Sermon on 2 Tim. iv. 13, vol. i. p. 257. Ed. Burton. 

+ Thomas Jackson's remark is, that ‘‘ As from Asphaltites, or the Dead Sea, we 
may find out the pleasant streams and first springs of Jourdan, so from the degenerate 
and corrupted relish of decayed truth, which is frequent in the puddle and standing 
lakes of heathen writers, we may be led to the pure fountain truth, contaimed in 
these sacred volumes of Scripture.”’— Works, vol. i. p. 30. ed. folio. 
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in store such a fund of information as shall supply his discourses 
with fulness and vigour throughout his ministry. Endless in- 
stances might be quoted here, but that of Barrow will suggest 
itself to all the readers of his peerless,* sermons. ‘The spirit of 
Chrysostom, whose works he read at Constantinople,—in ipsd 
cathedrd, as it were,—hovers over them, and line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, is embodied in each page from them. 

e conclude what we have to say on this point with an ex- 
tract from Burton’s second Bampton Lecture, wishing heartily 
that his true and plain remarks may turn the scholar to an ex- 
amination of some of those authors in which he 1s, as it were, 
a master in Israel. 


“If the second century, instead of the fourth, had witnessed the 
conversion of the Roman government, the Fathers of the Christian 
Church might have been ranked among the classics; or if, from defect 
of style, this name had been denied them, there is no reason why Justin 
Martyr, Irenaus, and Clement of Alexandria, might not have held as high 
a rank in literature, as Plutarch, Lucian, or Atheneus. If style and 
language are to decide the question, the Christian Fathers need not 
fear the test. Both parties may have drawn from the same corrupt 
sources of eloquence; but Justin Martyr is much less obscure than 
Plutarch, and decency is at least not outraged by the Christian writers. 
If depth of argument be required, Irenewus is as close and as con- 
vincing a reasoner as his heathen contemporaries ; and if the lighter 
reader loves to gather in Atheneus the flowers of ancient | pata he 
may gratify the same taste in the amusing and diversified pages of 
Clement of Alexandria. The Christian Fathers are not surely neg- 
lected, because, abandoning the speculations of men, they give us truths 
which are revealed from heaven; or if philosophical-opinions have so 
great a charm, and if we must know the systems and the fancies which 
one man has invented and another has destroyed, there never was a 


greater record of intellectual absurdity, than the history of Gnosti- 
cism.” ¢ 


Having made these remarks, not irrevelant to the subject be- 
fore us, we shall endeavour to set before our readers some 
account of Clement of Alexandria, and of his writings, referring 
throughout to the excellent work of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
which stands at the head of this article; and, we would remark 
at starting, that we have examined the Bishop’s work throughout 
with the original Greek, and have found it correct in every in- 
stance. We say in every instance, because, when a passage is 


* We te Laren with reference to their matter and easy flow of language ; but we 
look upon South’s Sermons (allowing for bis girding remarks, and clenched sentences, ) 
as the model for every preacher. We would apply to the two, the saying of Zeno the 
Stoic.—** Rhetoricam palme; Dialecticam pugni similem esse dicebat quod latius 
loquerentur rhetores, dialectici autem compressius.”—Cic. de Fin., lib. ii. c. vi. 

a See Bampton Lectures, pp. 33, 34. 
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a disputed one, it does not become a scholar dictatorially to pro- 
nounce either t/is or that interpretation wrong— 


Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est’ — 


and it is excellently well observed by ‘Tillotson, that “ meekness, 
and modesty, and humility, are the proper dispositions of a 
scholar.” 

The full name of the Father before us was Titus Flavius 
Clemens. He was born most probably at Athens, and acquired 
the name of Alexandrinus from his long residence at Alexandria ; 
a title which served also to distinguish him from Clement of 
Rome. So that, to use the words of Cave, “ when Epiphanius 
tells us that some affirmed him to be an Alexandrian, others an 
Athenian, he might well be both ; the one being the place of his 
nativity, as the other was of his constant residence and employ- 
ment.” According to Jerome, “ he was a Presbyter of the 
Church of Alexandria, the scholar of Panteznus, and, after his 
decease, master of the Catechetical School at Alexandria. While 
he presided in it he had the honour of numbering the great 
Origen among his scholars. He flourished during the reigns of 
Severus and Caracalla (i. e. between A. D, 192 and 217), and 
was contemporary with Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem.”* 
Under the persecution of Severus he appears to have fled to the 
East, and when at Jerusalem to have made this acquaintance 
with Alexander, afterwards bishop. From him Clement was the 
bearer of a letter to the Church of Antioch, and to him he dedi- 
cated the Ecclesiastical Canon, or, his ‘H mpis res "Tedatfovras. 
From Antioch he returned to Alexandria. But as no account 
of Clement can be perfect without the chapters { [ep raw 
KAynevros in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, 
we shall give them here at length, and make such observations 
upon them as shall appear requisite. We venture to transcribe 
the words of the old English version by Meredith Hanmer, of 
Porkington, in Shropshire,§ altering them occasionally as the 
original Greek may require. 


sates Bishop of Lincoln’s work, p. 4. Du Pin thinks he did not die before 
220, 

+ It does not fall within our limits to give a detailed account of that celebrated 
church, and its Catechetical Schools. For that we must for the present refer our 
readers to that very valuable work,—Newman’s Arians of the Fourth Century. 


The third section of Chapter I. is devoted to the subject, and will richly reward any 
one who shall examine it, 


Lib. vi. c. xiii. xiv. 


We quote from the fourth edition, 1636, folio. The work contains translations 
of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, his Life of Constantine, with Constantine's 
oration to the Clergy, together with Socrates, Evagrius, and Dorotheus of Tyre’s Lives 
and Ends of the Prophets, Apostles, and LXX. Disciples, and a Chronographie. As the 
book is now only known to collectors, we have here shown its contents. We need 
scarcely say that it lacks the assistance of modern scholarship. 
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“The books of Clemens entitled Stromateis are in all eight, and 
extant at this day, bearing this inscription: The divers compacted books 
of Titus Flavius Clemens of the science of true Philosophie. There are 
also, of the same number, books of his, entitled, Dispositions or Informa- 
tions,” (in the original brorirwotwy, perhaps Adumbrations,) “where by 
name he remembereth his master Pantenus, expounding his interpre- 
tations and traditions. There is extant another book of his, of Exr- 
hortation unto the Gentiles, and three books entitled the Schoolemaster, 
and another thus, What Rich Man can be saved? Againe a book of 
Easter, and, Disputations of Fasting, and, Concerning Slander. An 
Exhortation to newnesse of life to the late Converts. The Canon of the 
Church, or, Against the Jews, dedicated unto Alexander, the bishop 
above named. In the books called Stromateis, he has not only inter- 
spersed divine lore, but that of the Gentiles also, whenever anything 
worthy of mention appeared to be said by them,—thus unfolding the 
opinions received by the many, those of the Gentiles (or Greeks) at the 
same time, and those of the barbarians. And beside this, he confuted 
the false opinions of Heresiarchs, dilating many histories, and minis- 
tering unto us much matter of sundry kinds of doctrine. With these he 
mingleth the opinions of philosophers, fitly entitling it for the mat- 
ter therein contained,—Zrpwpareic, or, Tapestry Work. And in them 
he makes use of the testimony—réy fypapey—ot those 
Scriptures not admitted by all into the Canon, as out of the book called 
the Hisdome of Solomon, Jesus Sirach, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Barnabas, Clemens, and Jude. He mehowh mention also of the book of 
Tatian against the Gentiles, and of Cassian, as though he had written a 
Chronographie. Moreover, be makes mention of Philo, Aristobulus, 
Josephus, Demetrius, Eupolemus, Jewish historians; and how that 
all they pronounced in their writings, that Moses and the nation of the 
Hebrewes and the Jewes, were far more ancient than the Gentiles. 
The books of the foresaid Clemens containe many other necessary and 
profitable tracts. In the first of which, speaking of himself, he says 
that he was next to the succession of the Apostles. And then also he 
= to publish commentaries upon Genesis. In his book of 

aster he confesseth himself to have been overtreated 
of his friends, that he should deliver unto the posterity in writing those 
traditions which be had heard of the elders of old. He makes mention 
in the same book of Melitus and Irenwus, and of certain others whose 
interpretations he alledgeth. 

‘“* But to be brief, in his books called the Hypotyposes, he has given 
a compendious account of all the canonical Scriptures, and has not 
passed over those which by some are not admitted; I mean the Epistle 
of Jude, and the other Catholic Epistles, the Epistle of Barnabas, and 
the Revelation under the name of Peter. The Epistle unto the Hebrewes 
he affirmeth to be Paul's for undoubted, and therefore written in the 
Hebrewe tongue for the Hebrewes sakes, but faithfully translated by 
Luke, and preached unto the Gentiles, and therefore we find there the 
like phrase and manner of speech which is used in the acts of the Apos- 
tles. It is not to be misliked at all, that “Paul an Apostle” is not pre- 
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fixed to this Epistle. For writing unto the Hebrewes he said, who 
had taken up a prejudice against him, and suspected him, altogether 
rudently he did not, by using his name at the outset, turn them from 
o~ And shortly after he says, ‘ Even as the blessed Presbyter said ; 
For so much as the Lord himself was the messenger of the Almighty, 
and sent to the Hebrewes, Paul for modesties sake (dkd perpidrnra) 
being the apostle of the Gentiles, wrote not himself the apostle of the 
Hebrewes, partly for the honour due unto the Lord, and partly also for 
that he who was the preacher and Apostle of the Gentiles wrote, as it 
were,—tx mepteoiac,—from overabundance to the Hebrewes.’ Again, 
in the same books, Clement writes of the order of the Evangelists, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the elders, in this wise.* ‘The Gospels which 
contain the genealogies are placed and counted the first. ‘The Gospel 
after Marke was written upon this occasion (ravrny 
duovoplay.) When Peter preached openly at Rome, and spake out the 
Gospel as he was moved by the Spirit, many of the auditors entreated 
Marke, being the hearer and follower of the Apostle for a long time, and 
one that well remembered his words, to deliver them in writing such 
things as he had heard Peter preach before. Which things, whee he 
had signified to Peter, he neither forbad} him, nor commanded him to 
do it. John, last of all, seeing in the other Evangelists the humanity of 
Christ set forth at large, being intreated of his friends, and moved by 
the Holy Ghost, wrote chiefly of his divinity. Thus farre Clemens of 
Alexandria. Againe the foresaid Alexander, in a certaine Epistle unto 
Origen, writeth how that Clemens and Pantenus were become his fami- 
liar friends after this manner:—‘ This you know very well was the will of 
God, that our friendship, began even from our progenitors, should re- 
main inviolate, yea, and become more fervent and steadfast. We take 
them for our progenitors, who, going before, have taught us the way to 
follow after, with whom we shall hereafter be coupled, [ mean Pante- 
nus, blessed most surely, and my master, and the holy Clement my 
master also, who did me much good, and if there be any other such by 
whose means I have knowne you for my master and brother.’ —pp. 


102, 103. 

Such is the record which has come down to us in the valuable 
pages of Eusebius; and, as we said, no account of Clement can 
be complete without it. Of the several allusions in it we need 
not say much, and for the arguments relative to the catholic epis- 
tles, and the epistle to the Hebrews, we must refer our readers 
to those works, where the several arguments are drawn together. 
Our own studies have led us to the conclusion of the Church it 
general; that is, that the evidence in favour of the epistles above 


mentioned, and for the Revelation, is as strong as evidence well 


* We have altered less in this Intter chapter, and have only just seen that it did not 
depart altogether from the original. The Greek here is, MetyptypagOa: viv 
ra mepityorra yevtaroylag A, 

+ But see lib. ii, ¢. 16, where, with reference to the sixth Book of the Hypotyposes, 
St. Peter is said to have sanctioned St. Mark’s Gospel—Kaye, p. 5; note, 
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can be. What Clement. says relative to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews having been translated by St. Luke into Greek, will 
hardly be borne out by internal evidence, nor has it much more 
evidence in its favour. Indeed, when any one compares the pa- 
ronomasia which occurs in it, we think, without great violence 
offered to the language, he will hardly be in favour of its Hebrew 
origin. See, for example, in the tenth chapter (v. 534, 39,) the 
reference which the several words and imag byron, 
ToAys and wrocreiAyrai, bear to each other. We should add, by 
the way, that neither Clement nor Eusebius ever imagine any 
one else than St. Paul to be the author of it. What is said of 
St. Mark’s Gospel was not uncommonly reputed in early days; 
but this and other matters we must now lay by, and proceed 
with the work we have in hand. 

The books of this Father which have come down to us are the 
following : — The =rTemareis in eight books. One book ad- 
dressed to the Gentiles, three books entitled Tlavaywyos, and the 
Tract, or Discourse, entitled, “Who is the Rich Man that shall be 
saved?” On these several books, with the bishop for our guide, 
we shall make such remarks as may seem necessary to call the 
attention of the theological student, as well as to give him an 
insight into the stores of learning g, and piety, and sound doc- 
trine, which are scattered up and down the time-honoured tomes 
of the Fathers of the Church. As to the books of the Hypoty- 
poses, in which Clement is said to have indulged in strange doc- 
trines,—Photius,* who gives us some account of them, throws 
out his doubts as to their being really and truly the work of his 
hand. And it certainly would appear that they were not, inas- 
much as all the writings of his which have come down to us are 
free from the absurdities, and the heretical notions, attributed to 
him in the books referred to. 

But before we turn the attention of our readers to the contents 
of the several books of Clement which have come down to us, let 


us beg of them to consider this extract from the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s Introductory remarks. 


** In the age immediately subsequent to that of the Apostles, the hea- 
then ee how reluctant soever to believe that a religion issuing 
from Judea would deserve his regard, would still be unable to close his 
eyes against its rapid progress, and the extraordinary effects which it 
was daily producing. The union of gentleness and fortitude in the 
Christian character—the sincere and unalterable affection which the 
members of the Christian community displayed towards each other—the 
unshrinking courage with which they encountered the persecutions of 


* See the Bishop of Lincoln's note, p. 6, and the original Greek, amongst the 
“ Testimonia,” in Potter. 
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their adversaries—the strict conformity of their lives to the belief which 
they professed, a conformity sought in vain in the manners and morals 
even of the teachers of Gentile philosophy— these were phenomena 
which could scarcely fail to arrest attention, and to excite a wish to ob- 
tain a nearer acquaintance with the causes in which they originated. 
When, however, the philosopher began to make Christianity the subject 
of his speculations, and to investigate its evidences, his previous pursuits 
and modes of thinking would lead him to regard it under a peculiar 
point of view. With him the argument from prophecy would have 


comparatively little weight, because he had not, like the Jew, been nur- 


tured in the expectation that a great deliverer, pointed out by a long 
series of predictions, was about to appear on the earth; nor would the 
exertions of supernatural power, to which Christ himself appealed in 
proof of his divine mission, produce their due effect on the mind of one 
whom the heathen mythology had rendered familiar with stories of por- 
tents and prodigies; he would regard Christianity chiefly as a rule of 
life, and estimate it by its tendency to improve the dispositions and 
practice of mankind. Under this point of view Christianity was re- 
garded by Justin, who become a convert to it, because, as he assures us, 
he found it to be the only true, and sound, and safe philosophy; under 
this point of view it was regarded by Clement of Alexandria,” whose 
remaining works we now proceed to. See pp. 2, 3. 


To begin then with the Adyos mgorgertixds mods “EAAyvas, or, 
The Hortatory Address to the Greeks. The object of this trea- 
tise was to persuade the nations of the world to believe the 
Gospel. Accordingly Clement begins by showing the infinite su- 
periority of the Gospel,.as well over all the religious systems, as 
over the philosophy of the Greeks. ‘They worshipped dumb 
idols, and their lives, for the most part, were worthless as the 
rites of their temples. Philosophy even herself groped in dark- 
ness, and philosophers were oftentimes at their wits’ end. 
Their very subtlest disputations were but guesses at truth, and 
their firmest conclusions but as one guess amongst many. So 
that, in sober truth, the “ Grecus vulgaris in hanc sententiam 
versus,” and nothing more, might be applied to them all. 


‘* Bene qui conjiciet, vatem hunc perhibebo optimum.” 


From these vanities—from reason run mad—from the deifying of 
heroes—from the worshipping of those that were no gods—from 
horrid rites—from customs lascivious, and songs unholy—Cle- 
ment would turn them to the “ Songs of Sion,” into which en- 
tered nothing to offend, for those songs were the songs of the 
lamb, and their purity was of heaven. The grace of God that 
brought salvation,—the eternal Word,—this is the new song, 7% 


+ Cic, de Div, lib. ii. c. 4. 
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+3 cwrieiv,* “ This is the new song, the appearance which 

has now shone forth amongst us, of the word who was in the be- 
ginning, and pre-existed; the Saviour, who was before, hath ap- 
ared lately; he hath appeared who is in Him who ts, (6 & ta 
évrs dv,) because he is the Word which was with God; the Teacher 
hath appeared by whom all things were made; the Word, who 
was in the beginning, gave life when he formed us, as the Creator 
hath taught us to live well, appearing as a’'Teacher, that he might 
afterwards give us eternal life, as God.” Such is the pure strain 
of orthodoxal truth with which Clement begins this Treatise. 
He proceeds to inveigh against the oracles, the public games, 
the cursed out-pouring of life at the gladiatorial shows, stating 
that the demons delighted in blood. He then proceeds to speak 
of the vanity of image worship, and that extremity of folly which 
is able to induce a man to believe that he can make a god unto 
himself out of perishable matter, such as gold and silver, ivory 
and marble.t The theological student, however, who would 
know the fulness with which Clement treats these different sub- 
jects, must turn to the original, Condensation in such an Article 
as this is quite out of the question. What we have said in some 
five or ten lines extends, in the Greek, to as much as fifty pages. 
Our object only is to show the way in which Clement treats his 
subject, and the sort of appeal which he makes to the heathen 
who, as living amongst them, must best have known what would 
weigh most with them. But to proceed as we began: Clement 
next goes on to enumerate the opinions of the philosophers con- 
cerning the gods, then to the “descriptions of the Deity given by 
the prophets, taking his first instance from the Sibyl."{ In the 
account of the progress of the convert which follows, he tells us 
that he is “ introduced by faith, taught by experience, instructed 
by Scripture.” He tells us that the word is concealed from no 
one, that all may come to the light if they will, and it is their 
own faults if they will not. ‘The greater part of what remains of 
this Treatise is taken up in answering the heathen’s objection, 
“ that it is not creditable to subvert the customs handed down to 


* The original Greek will be found in p.7 of Potter's ed. The translation here 
adopted is that of Burton in his Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divi- 
nity of Christ, p. 112. 

+ We are constrained almost to give the following in the original, Xpueés teri +3 
dyaduad ou, deri, Albee yt deriv, day vohene, poppiy ToD 
Were Teig THE Potter, vol. i. p. 50. 

¢ We have no space to dilate on the quotation from the Sibyl. On the subject of 
the Sibyliine oracles, (till a fit occasion presents itself to us to treat of them in the 


British Critic,) we must refer to Prideaux, Connection, part ii. book ix. vol. iv. pp. 342 
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us by our forefathers,” which they made an excuse for continuing 
to follow their dumb idols even as they were led.* On this point 
Bishop Kaye has made many extracts, to which we must refer 


our readers. We cannot, however, help extracting the following 
from p. 23. 


** You have received, O man, the Divine promise of grace; you have 
heard the opposite threat of punishment. By these the Lord saves, dis- 
ciplining man by fear and grace. Why do we delay? = do we not 
avoid the punishment? Why do we not receive the gift? Why do we 
not choose the better part, taking God instead of the evil one ?— Wisdom 
instead of idolatry — Life instead of death? ‘ Behold,’ he says, ‘ J Aave 
placed before your face death and life.’ The Lord proves you that you 
may choose life: as a father, he counsels you to oy God. ‘ If ye 
hearken to me and are willing, ye shall eat the good of the land.’ Grace 
follows obedience. ‘ But if ye will not hearken or be willing, the sword 
and fire shall devour you.’ Judgment follows disobedience. The mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it: the law of truth, the Word of the Lord." 

On this passage we would once for all remark, that, as far as 
we have been able to observe, there is not the slightest vestige of 
Calvinism in the writings of Clement; and we are quite sure that 
there is much now delivered from an English alvit, and mis- 
named Evangelical, which Clement would not teva considered, 
according either to godliness, or the faith once delivered to the 
Saints, 

In what remains of this Treatise, Clement proceeds to magnify 
the goodness, and the mercy, and the long-suffering of the 
Almighty,—his goodness and his mercy in redeeming fallen man, 
and restoring him to liberty after the bondage which he brought 
upon himself by his ejection from Paradise,—his long suffering 
in bearing with his backslidings and continued transgressions, 
As concerns the Fall, we should remark, that, like to sundry other 
allegorizers who have followed in the wake of Philo, Clement 
also interprets it allegorically, “ saying, that*by the serpent is 
meant pleasure.” ‘This, however, and other occasional follies of 
the Fathers, if so they must be called, in no wise militate against 
their orthodoxy on the great articles of our Belief; aud Clement, 
as we shall have occasion to observe hereafter, is amongst the 
most orthodox of those to whose learning and piety we have so 
much reason to stand obliged. In page 31, Bishop Kaye has 
given the well-known passage of thanksgiving for the light which 
has come into the world; but to this we must refer our readers, 
as we have no room for the extract. After having contrasted the 
truths of the Bible with the abominations of the heathen, he says 

* The beautiful sentence occurs in p. 75 of the Greek mirtiveg 

t Original Greek, vol, i. p. 76. 
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to them, “ It remains to pronounce the pious Christian alone 
rich,* and wise, and noble; and in this respect to call and believe 
him the image and likeness of God; because he has been made 
holy and wise by Jesus Christ, and so far even like to God;” and 
then concludes with the following words, “ I have placed before 
you Judgment and Grace: doubt not which is the better, for life 
must not be compared with destruction.” 

Of course, if the contents of the “ Hortatory Address to the 
Greeks,” or “ Gentiles,” were to be judged of by the meagre 
account we have been enabled to give here, for the most part ab- 
breviated from the work before us, after‘a careful comparison of 
it throughout with the original Greek, (a thankless, but as we had 
occasion to show with reference to Mr. Boyd’s extracts from the 
Greek Fathers,+ a most necessary office on the part of a critic,) 
it would be little that our readers would have to thank Clement 
for. But our limits only allow us to direct their attention, and 
we certainly cannot do better than send them to these volumes of 
the great master of the Catechetical School at Alexandria. ‘The 
Christian will there find the doctrines and the words of his Bible 
appealed to as incontrovertible verities, as pure and whole every 
whit; and the scholar will have his classical recollections re- 
freshed, if not by the purest of styles, yet by one of the most lively 
and agreeable that the lower ages ever produced. We cannot do 
better than give the following long extract from the bishop's 
excellent work in conclusion. Our own remarks would have been 
shorter, but probably not so clear. 


“The professed aim of Gentile philosophy was to accomplish the 
amelioration of human nature ; to render man superior both to external 
circumstances, and to his own appetites and passions, by placing before 
him a model of perfect virtue, of which he was never to lose sight, and 
to which he was to conform his whole life and conversation. The phi- 
losopher failed to effect his object, because he was alike ignorant of the 
true source of moral obligation, and of the true standard of moral excel- 
lence ; and because he could supply no adequate sanctions to ensure 
obedience to his injunctions. The main design of the Hortatory Address 
is to show that the Gospel possessed the requisites in which philosophy 
was deficient. It proceeded from the one true God, to whose superin- 
tending providence alone its rapid progress could be ascribed. The 
bearer of the revelation was the Son of God—‘ the Word, who is the sun 


* This probably may be said with some reference to the dicta of the Stoics. See 
their philosophy laughed at by Horace, Sat. lib. i, sat. iii, 124, 
*« Si dives, qui sapiens est, 
Et sutor bonus, ct solas formosus, et est rex ; 
Cur optas, quod habes?”’ 


+ See No. XXXII. for October, 1834, p. 445, &c. Mr. Boyd, no doubt thinking 
the exercise would do us good, sent us dancing through some twenty pages of Basil to 
connect two of his sentences together! 
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of the soul, by whom alone, rising in the inmost recesses of the understand- 
ing, the eye of the understanding is enlightened, From this divine fountain 
of light some rays had flowed even to the Greeks, who had thereby been ena- 
bled to discover faint traces of the truth. But the Word himself has now 
appeared in the form of man, to be our teacher ; and the sanctions by which 
he confirms his precepts are the most powerful which can be proposed to a 
rational being—an eternity of happiness to the obedient, of misery to the 
disobedient 

“ Man, according to Clement, was created in the image of God, and 
was designed to enjoy the divine intercourse; but, seduced into dis- 
obedience, he forfeited these high privileges. The Word descended 
upon earth to replace him in the situation from which he had fallen; to 
enable him to fulfil the purposes of his being, by exercising himself in 
the contemplation, and aspiring to the knowledge of God. He, then, 
who lends a willing ear to the message of the Word, reconciled to God 
by the mediation of Christ, and transformed by the Holy Spirit of God, 
continually advances in righteousness, wherein his resemblance to God 
consists ; so that he becomes the friend of God, and like unto God; 
nay, he is as it were made God, for piety, according to Clement, raises 
the human nature to divine. 

“ The purifying and sanctifying influence of the Gospel is the theme 
to which Clement continually recurs. In enlarging upon it he expresses 
himself with an energy and fervour, which, in the opinion of the pious 
Christian, will compensate many offences against good taste, and many 
defects in reasoning. ‘The character under which he delights to con- 
template Christ is that of the restorer of man to original purity, of the 
Creator of man anew in righteousness and holiness. If he touches upon 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, it is chiefly to point out the motives 
which they supply to increased exertions in well doing. If his subject leads 
him to mention the miraculous acts by which Christ, during his resi- 
dence on earth, gave proof of his divine mission, Clement instantly re- 
verts to the spiritual miracles which were to be accomplished by the 
preaching of the Word, in removing the film from the mental eye,—in 
opening the ear of the understanding to the reception of Divine trath,— 
in raising the morally lame and impotent from the grottind, and enabling 
them so to run that they may obtain the prize of salvation. This may 
be said to be neither a systematic nor a complete, but it cannot justly be 
called a low or unworthy view of the Gospel dispensation. It gives birth 
to lofty and exalted notions of the purposes of our being: it is, indeed, 
an expansion of our blessed Lord's injunction, Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.’ —p. 38—41. 


We proceed now to the next Treatise—the Tavaywyis, or Pw- 
dagogue—which is comprised in three books. “ Every page of 
this treatise,’ as Burton remarks in his Testimomies of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ, “ shows that Clement 


* We give the italics as they are in the Bishop’s work. The two passages here 
combined will be found in pages 59, 64, of the original Greek, ed, Potter, 
t See the references at the bottom of the page. 
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utended Jesus Christ by the Pedagogus, or Instructor; and yet 
it is equally certain that he attributes to this Instructor many say- 
ings and actions, which in the Old ‘Testament are ascribed to 
God.”* But on this point the orthodoxy of Clement has been 
uestioned but by few, and we shall hereafter refer to Bisho 
Bull's Defensio Fidei Nicene with relation to it. As to the iden- 
tity of the Pedagogus with Jesus Christ, the following words 
from the seventh chapter of the first book are sufficient as a proof 
at starting:t ‘O 8% taaywyds ayios “Iycés, 6 
tis avigumerytos xabyyéumy Adyos* auTds 6 Gidavdpwmos 

As the subject of the Hortatory Address was to convert the 
heathens to Christianity, so the Pedagogue was to instruct the 
new convert how to regulate his conduct according to the truth as 
it is in Jesus—the true and real Pwedagogue of the soul, and 
without whom ‘ nothing is good, nothing is holy.” This, in a 
few words, may be said to be the sum and substance of the three 
books of the Pedagogue, which were also to prepare the convert 
for the Srpwuereic,{ to be examined in their order. Clement 
commences his Lla&eywyds by stating that in man three things are 
to be considered,—moral principles, actions, and passions, (jay, 
mpakewv, maddy.) Of moral principles he had treated in the Hor- 
tatory Address; in the present treatise his discourse is to be of a 
preceptive character, inasmuch as that is what regulates actions ; 
whilst that which regulates the passions, or affections, being of a 
suasory character, is reserved for the Srpwuareis. 

“ Yet it is the same Word, who now by exhortation, now by gp 
now by persuasion, rescues man from the dominion of worldly habit, and 
leads him to salvation, which is of faith in God. When the heavenly 
guide, the Word, calls men to salvation, the name of Hortatory then 
peculiarly belongs to him. But when, proceeding onward, he assumes 
at once the healing and preceptive character, we then give him the a 
propriate name of Pedagogue; his object being practical, not methodical 
or doctrinal—to ameliorate, not to instruct the soul—to point the way to 
soberness of living, not to knowledge. The same Word is doubtless 
occasionally a teacher, but not in the present instance; for when he is a 
teacher he is employed in the explication of doctrines; but the Peda- 
gogue, being practical, having first directed us to the formation of moral 
principles, then exhorts us to the performance of what is right, deliver- 
ing pure precepts, and holding up the images of former errors to those 
who come after. Both modes are most useful, the preceptive to produce 
obedience, while that which places images before us operates in a two- 
fold manner; it induces us to imitate the good and to avoid the evil. 
The cure of the passions is effected by the persuasive power of these 
images, the Pedagogue strengthening the soul, and preparing the sick 


* See p. 151. t See the original passage in Potter, p. 131. 
¢ See what Cave says on this point in his Life of Clemens Alexandrinus, p. 198, 
and compare it with the Bishop of Lincoln’s note, p. 44. 
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by benevolent precepts, as it were by gentle medicines, for the pre 
knowledge of the truth. Health comes through the application of reme- 
dies; knowledge through instruction. Man must be restored to perfect 
health before he can enter upon the course of doctrinal instruction. The 
diseased soul first needs the Padagogue to heal its passions; then the 
teacher, to pacify and render it meet for knowledge. Such is the eco- 
nomy of the benevolent Word; he is first hortatory; then acts the part 
of the Pedagogue; lastly, of a teacher.”—pp. 45, 46. 

There is a good deal of what one might call Patristic idiom in 

all this; but it was necessary to be set down in order to show the 
way in which Clement, who best knew the needs of his own times, 
thought it right to conduct his hearers to the truth, There is, 
however, somewhat of irregularity in the way in which he has 
wrought out the principles with which he has started. For exam- 
ple, Clement knew that the Gospel, 
“ assuming the existence of the relations in which we stand to God, 
makes them the principle of moral obligation, and thus enforces the ne- 
cessity of active virtue, by teaching us to refer our whole behaviour to 
the will of God.” 

Clement knew that the Gospel 
“ contented itself with pointing out generally the frame and temper of 
mind which the Christian ought to acquire,—-that it does not descend into 
particulars,—that it does not teach morality systematically. From this he 
derived an argument in proof of the superiority of Christianity to Gentile 
philosophy: the latter, he said, dealt in particular precepts ; the former 
regulated the springs of action, the thoughts and affections of the heart. 
Yet in this same treatise, the Pedagogue, written in order to fill up as it 
were the outline of the Christian character in the Gospel, he has himself 
descended into the minutest details of human conduct, and given rules 
for the direction of the convert in the common transactions of daily life.” 
—pp. 43, 44. 

Having noticed this inconsistency, we may now proceed briefly 
to point out some of the contents of the Pedagogue. The first 
book, then, points out who is the Pedagogue, whom he instructs, 
and what is the manner of his instruction. And whom does he 
speak of as the Pedagogue? Even the eternal Word, whose ever- 
lasting attributes, whose “ glory equal, and majesty co-eternal” 
with the Father, are described in i» a manner as to show to the 
veriest sceptic that the doctrines of Socinus and the “ Fratres 
Poloni” would have been denounced by Clement as the height of 
heretical depravity. Of them, doubtless, though he would have 
prayed for their conversion, he would have said, as St. Paul said 
of the unbelievers, “ What have I to do with them that are with- 
out?”* God was manifestin the flesh, not only to save mankind, 


* See Jeremy Taylor’s Preface to the Psalter of David, with Titles and Collects, &c. 
Works, vol. xv. p. cvii. 
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but, also, in taking upon him the office of Pedagogue, to lead 
men unto all truth, and to make them zealous of good works. Jf 
ye love me, keep my commandments. He is the Wisdom, the 


‘Word of the Father, the all-sufficient sacrifice for sin, the Saviour; 


the great Physician both of body and soul, Itis He alone that 
can say effectually, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” After having 
shown who the Padagogue is, and having stated that his instruc- 
tions are alike applicable to men and women,—a remark which 
must be explained by looking back to the state of female society 
among the Gentiles, or even yet to the debasement of the female 
character amongst the nations of the East,—he proceeds to point 
out who are the [aids;, or Children: that is, that they are Chris- 
tians in general, and not, as the Gnostics would have it, mere 
babes in knowledge, as contradistinguished from themselves, who 
were perfect. But we cannot give a regular analysis even of the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s extracts, much less of the work itself; we 
must therefore conclude with saying, that the latter part of this 
book is taken up with showing how Christ 1s the Padagogue to 


each one severally, how that the Law and the Gospel are parts of 
one great whole ; and that 


“« the Word had acted the part of the Pexdagogue through Moses and 
the Prophets, so that it was evident that Jesus, the one true, good, just 
Son, in the mage and after the likeness of the Father, the Word of God, 
had been uniformly the instructor of mankind.” 


The second book descends to particulars, and, as we had occa- 
sion to observe just above, is somewhat inconsistent with the plan 
which we would have expected to have been pursued. We have 
no room for particulars; but every thing which relates to eating, 
drinking, sleeping, shows, amusements, Xc., is brought under 
review, and examined with a degree of minuteness which is sur- 
prising ; and, perhaps, more surprising than edifying. What the 
Bishop says ot Clement’s references to St. Paul’s first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, may be considered applicable to the whole 
minutix of description which the book contains, 


“« We have only to compare Clement with St. Paul, in order to be con- 
vinced of the superiority of that mode of moral instruction, which lays 
down general principles, and leaves them to be applied by the discretion 
and conscience of each individual, according to his particular circum- 
stances, to that which professes to regulate every single action, and by its 
minuteness becomes at once burdensome and ridiculous.” * 


In saying this, however, we by no means wish to detract from the 
value of Clement's remarks as a whole ; it is only the excess which 


we point out as useless. The book itself, indeed, is full of most 


* See p. 71. 
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valuable stores of, not antiquity only, but Christian ethics also ; 
and, if we are speaking to a scholar, and one fond of gathering 
garlands collected from classic ground, we can assure him, that 
not only this book, but the whole of the writings of Clement, will 
amply repay him for reading them. Indeed, we fancy that, from 
his notes to his several scattered productions, we can discover that 
colossus of a scholar, Porson, to have been one who set much 
store by Clement of Alexandria. 

The third book, like the second, goes on to give particulars, 
aud is equally minute; we therefore refer our readers to the 
analysis in Bishop Kaye’s work, or to the original itself, and con- 
clude with two passages; the one, the discourse which Clement 
supposes the Pedagogue to address to the child (Ilais, as before 


explained); the other, the Prayer to the Word, ‘The first ts as 
follows :— 


Hear, O child, the sum of salvation ; for I will unfold to thee my 
morality, and suggest to thee those fair precepts, through which thou 
shalt reach salvation; for I conduct thee in the way of salvation, Follow 
the good road by which I shall lead thee, lending to me ready ears; and 
I will give thee treasures, hidden, secret, unseen by the Gentiles, seen by 
us. ‘The treasures of wisdom are inexhaustible, in admiration of which 
the apostle says, O the depth of the riches and wisdom. ‘These various 
treasures are supplied by one God ; some through the law ; some through 
the prophets; some by the Divine mouth; some in unison with the 
sevenfold Spirit ; but the Lord, who is one, is one Paedagogue through 
all. ‘There is one summary practical precept, which comprehends all; 
As you wish that men should do unto you, do ye also unto them. All the 
commandments may be comprised in two :—T'hou shalt love thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself. The Pedagogue, for our 


easier instruction, has expanded these precepts in the Decalogue.”—pp. 
105, 106. 


* Be propitious, O Pedagogue, to thy children ; O Father,* charioteer 
of Basis Son and Father, both One, O Lord, grant that we, who follow 
thy injunctions, may perfect the likeness of the image, and may, as far 
as is in our power, recognize at once a good God and a mild Judge. 
Grant that we all, living in thy peace, translated into thy city, safely 
sailing through the waves of sin, may be tranquilly borne along together 
with the Holy Spirit, the ineffable Wisdom ; and day and night, until the 
perfect day, may praise with thanksgiving, and give thanks with praise, 
to the only Father and Son, Son and Father, the Son, the Paedagogue 
and ‘Teacher, together with the Holy Spirit, all things inone; in whom 
are all things; through whom all things are one; through whom is 
eternity ; whose members we all are; whose is the glory, the ages 
gaan To the all-good, all-fair, all-wise, all-just, be glory now and 
or ever, Amen,” 


* The reference seems to be to 2 Kings, ii. 12. 
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What has been here said will give some faint idea of the Peda- 
gogue, and inthe above prayer there is reason enough to say with 
that bright ornament of our Church, Bishop Bull: “ In meridiana 
luce cecutit, qui non claré videt, in hac 80foA0yvia, plenam et per- 
fectam consubstantialis Trinitatis, hoc est, unius Dei in tribus 
personis, Patre nempe, Filio et Spiritu S. subsistentis, confessio- 
nem contineri.”* As for what may be said for or against the 
Pedagogue as a treatise, it does not fall within the scope of this 
review to dwell upon that. What we would refer to it for is to 
show that Clement held firm and steadfast those doctrines of our 
faith which are the glory of the Catholic Church, and the comfort 
of all believers, even if some do err from the truth, and depart 
from the right way. For the church that holds to the faith once 
delivered to the saints is blessed amid the strife of tongues and amid 
the noise and blasphemy of a forgetful age. ‘‘ The Church,” to use 
the pure and orthodox language of Mr. Newman, in his valuable 
Sermons, ‘ The Church considered as one army militant, pro- 
ceeding forward from the house of bondage to Canaan, gains the 
victory, and accomplishes what is predicted of her, though many 
soldiers fall in the battle.”+ It is God’s merciful purpose that it 
should be so. Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate ; 
whom he did predestinate, them he also called ; whom he called, 
them he also justified ; whom he justified, them he also glorified. 
(Rom. viii. 28, 30); for, in the words of Clement, 13 méAdov Tod 

TH rod We must not 
omit to add, that the remarks, perhaps the misunderstanding, of 
Mr, Barbeyac, are replied to by Bishop Kaye, in the concluding 
paragraph on the Pedagogue.§ 

We have arrived now at what may be called Clement’s great 
work,—the Srewpareic,—now, as Mr, Greswell has observed, 
incorrectly called the Stromata. In this work it is the object of 
Clement to describe the Gnostic, or perfect Christian, and if it 
should be said that it contains much trifling, and, fo us, irrelevant 
matter, we are quite ready to admitit. But, at the same time, we 
caution the theological student from being deterred from examin- 
ing its contents by any vague and indeterminate assertions. How- 
ever much its author may have followed in the wake of those who 
were any thing rather than pure expositors of Holy Writ, however 


* Defensio Fidei Nicene, ii. 6. 4. Works, vol. v. p. 246. Part i. 

+ See the Sermon on the Epiphany, vol. ii. p. 100. A volume of sermons fit to be 
set by the side of John Miller's ; as, indeed, is the first volume also. They abound with 
the learning, and the judgment, and the Christian simplicity of a Hooker ! 

See Pmdag. lib. i. c. 6. Ed. Potter, vol. i. p. 113. Bishop Kaye refers to the 
passage, p. 53, and it would appear that Mr. Newman must have had it, or a like one, 


in view, in the sermon above quoted. It is quoted by the Bishop with reference to 
regeneration in baptism. 


$ See p. 109-—111. 
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much he may have fallen into the system of allegorizing, and have 
been led astray by vain philosophy, whilst he endeavoured to 
combat it; still, for all this, his writings are by no means so full 
of such deviations from the right way as those who speak against 
them (as they do against other of the memorable works which the 
Fathers have left behind them) would have the unwary to sup- 
pose. The truth is, that the writings of Clement, one and all, 
stand up for the great and palmary doctrines of the Christian’s 
faith, and therefore are to be accounted a possession most valu- 


able; and we would apply to them, mutatis mutandis, the beau- 
tiful words of Horace, in his Epistola ad Pisones. 


* Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 

Hic meret era liber Sosiis; hic et mare transit, 
Et longum noto scriptori prorogat evum. 

Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignovisse velimus ; 

Nam neque chorda sonum reddit, quem vult manus et mens, 
Poscentique gravem perseepe remittit acutum ; 
Nec semper feriet, quodcunque minabitur, arcus. 
Verdm ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura,”-—v. 343—353. 


We said above, that it was the intent of Clement, in this work, 
to describe the Gnostic, or perfect Christian, It must be con- 
fessed that to this end much is wanting, and the treatise, in our 
eyes, is evidently left incomplete. So that, when at the end of the 
sixth book of the Stromata he speaks of himself as having made a 
statue of the Gnostic, we may fairly say with the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, “ So far from having made a statue, he has not even com- 
pleted a single part or member ; the most thatcan be said is, that 
in his work may be found the materials out of which a statue may 
be made.”* What, then, it may be asked, is the Gnostic of 
Clement? Our answer is, that the Gnostic is every thing which 
the heretics of the day were not; and this, added to other 
reasons, was the occasion of Clement’s writing the Stromata, 
that “he might guard his readers against the erroneous wa 
sentations put forth by the Valentinians and other heretics.” But 
to describe the Gnostic would lead us too far for the limits of this 
review; for Clement’s account of him, therefore, we must refer 
our readers to the ably condensed summary in the fifth chapter of 
the work before us, and to the sixth chapter for an account of 
those heretics,+ whose opinions it was the object of Clement to 


* Bishop of Lincoln’s work, p. 259. 


t We need hardly refer any readers of this article to the Bampton Leetates of Pro- 
fessor Burton on the Heresies of the Apostolic Age. They will be found to Gill up all 
thatis wanting in the sixth chapter alluded to in the context. 
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combat. One thing, however, we must remark by the way, which 
is this, that no one “ can read the works of Clement of Alexandria 
without perceiving that the very term Gnostic was applied by the 
Christians to themselves, who contrasted their own true and 
heavenly knowledge with that which was professed by the Gnostics 
falsely so called.”"* These remarks being premised, we shall now 
give the drift of the Stromata, in the language of Mr. Newman, 


and then advert, in as few words as we may, to the contents of 
each book. 


“The work of St. Clement of Alexandria,” says Mr. Newman, 
‘* called Stromata, or Tapestry-Work, from the variety of its contents, 
well illustrates the primitive Church’s method of instruction, as well as 
regards the educated portion of the community. It had the distinct 
object of interesting and conciliating the learned heathen who perused 
it; but it also exemplifies the peculiar caution then adopted by Chris- 
tians, in teaching the truth; their desire to rouse the moral powers to 
internal voluntary action, and their dread of loading or formalizing the 
mind. In the opening of his work, Clement speaks of his miscellaneous 
discussions as mingling truth with philosophy ; ‘ or rather,’ he continues, 
‘ involving and concealing it, as the shell hides the real fruit of the nut, 
(‘kaBarep rp Aeripy rd Kapis’). In another place he compares 
them, not toa fancy garden, but to some thickly wooded mountain, 
where trees of every sort, growing promiscuously, conceal, by their very 
number, those that are fruitful from the plunderer, while the experienced 
labourer may select and make use of the latter. ‘ Do not therefore 
expect,’ he warns his reader, ‘ method or precision in this work. My 
design being to hide my subject, none but the intelligent, and the sharp- 
sighted, and the sincere inquirer, will be able to enter into it. By this 
artifice also, I shall baffle the perverse, who think to overbear the truth 
by the very stoutness of their unbelief; answering fools according to 
their folly. And on the other hand, I shall stimulate the well instructed 
mind to search it out in that narrow way of care and pain, by which 
alone we are carried on to Christian knowledge and blessedness. ‘+ 


The above extract, in a few words, will open the design of the 


* See Burton's Bampton Lectures, p, 219, and the Bishop of Lincoln’s work, p. 238 
—241, for what Clement understands by the term yracig. It would not be amiss were 
all to act up to these sentences of the Father before us. Tpénturas 28 roig tig THAslocw 
dyden, Strom. lib. iv. 7. p. 588. ‘O Blog yap leat rod proc rine foidiy ior 
ipya nal TH Kuglou wagadicn. Ibid. lib. vii. 16. 896 ; and above, p. 

t See History of the Arians of the Fourth Century, c. i. s. iii. p. 53. We give the 
original of the passage from the end of the fifth book, as a fair specimen of Clement’s 
style. "Beinacs of & ixsivng by 
(forsiin, eroiys,) ale 32 til nal dace, 
nal nal mired, penddiaig te xal comaic 
Grog dwireptis, Potter, vol. ii, p. 901, 902, and Kaye, p. 115, note. 
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- Stromata; further particulars will be found detailed in the fourth 
chapter of the work before us, and that which relates to Clement's 
own search after truth cannot fail to interest every one, particu- 
larly the paragraph in which he is supposed to refer to Pantenus. 
dvin Spemduevos, axypardy Tals axpommevew 

As to the contents of the First Book we shall not be far wrong 
in saying that they may be summed up in this,—the advantages 
of Gentile learning and philosophy when made, as they ought to 
be always, handmaids to Divinity. The particulars, as we said, 
we must pass by, but there is one point on which a few words 
may be necessary, and that is, the manner in which Clement 
speaks of philosophy being the justifier of the Greeks. "Hy piv dy 
mp Tig TE Kugle mapecias els avaynala dirorogla. 
‘The whole of this may be simply explained, by saying that it will 
be required of each one according to the talents committed to 
his trust. If, professing themselves to be wise they become fools, 
if the Greeks would not receive that manifestation of God, men- 
tioned by St. Paul in the first chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans, which may be known to all, inasmuch as the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead,—in that case they were without excuse,— 


they were not, so to say, justified by the knowledge which they 
had. 


* Befure the coming of the Lord,” are Clement’s words, — 
was necessary to the Greeks for justification ; now it is useful to piety, 
being a kind of preliminary exercise to those who obtain faith through 
demonstration. We cannot err, if we refer what is good, whether it be 
Greek or Christian, to Providence. For God is the cause of all that is 
good, sometimes immediately or principally (card xponyspevor), as of 
the old and new covenants; sometimes by consequence, as of philoso- 
phy. Perhaps it was given even immediately to the Greeks, before God 
called them; it was to them a schoolmaster, as the law to the Hebrews, 
to lead them to Christ. It is preparatory, opening the way to him who 
is afterwards perfected by Christ.”—pp. 116, 117. 

But we must refer to the work itself, in which Clement dwells 
upon the theft, as he calls it, of the Greek Philosophy from the 

ebrew, proving the high antiquity of the latter, and referring, 
in our judgment, most justly to it, as the source of all that scat- 
tered knowledge of heavenly things which is to be picked up 
amongst the sages of antiquity. ‘That which is said from chapter 
xxi. to the end of the book, relative as well to the Greek Philosophy, 


* Potter, vol. i, p. 322. Strom. lib. i. ¢. i. 
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as to the account of the Septuagint,* but particularly the former, 
is well worth the attention of the scholar, whether a Divine or 
not. What is said of Moses is chiefly taken from Philo. 

The Second Book of the Srpapareis contains a repetition of 
much which is said in the first, relative to the source from which 
the Greeks stole their philosophy. After this the gradual forma- 
tion of the Gnostic character is developed, together with what 1s 
requisite to be réAsios, ora perfect Gnostic, 6 xat’ eixdva xal 
6 yvworixds ; for which character, see chap. xix. In this Book, Cle- 
ment expressly says, that they only that are spiritually led, that i is, 
by God’s Holy Spirit, can attain to the understanding of Divine 
truth, through the medium of faith, which he defines to be,* a 
voluntary anticipation, the assent of piety, the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen; whereas the heretical 
notions of faith entertamed by Basilides and the Valentinians 
led to the doctrine of an inevitable necessity, and subverted the 
distinctions between right and wrong. After having stated the 
opinions of Aristotle and Epicurus respecting faith, and having 
stated that all the ideal perfections of the Stoic were concentrated 


in Christ only, he reverts again to the subject of faith, and says, 
that 


“It would be absurd in the admirers of Pythagoras, who deemed it 
sufficient to allege in confirmation of what they advanced, that he had 
said it; that it would be absurd in them to distrust the only teacher 


who was worthy of credit, God the only Saviour, and to require from 
him proofs of what he taught.” 


After this, he censures those heretics who disparaged the law, 
because it addressed itself to the fear of man. Would that many 
now, instead of indulging in an unbecoming and almost irreverent 
style of language, would learn to rejoice before the Lord with 
tr embling, and to know that although perfect love casteth out fear, 
yet, nevertheless, The Sear of ‘the Lord i is the beginning of w isdom. 


Clement’s own desc ription of the Christian’s progress to know- 
ledge is this. 


‘“* Faith becomes hope through repentance, as does fear through faith ; 
perseverance and exercise in these, united with instruction, are perfected 
into charity ; and charity is perfected into knowledge. Wisdom is the 


power of God which teaches the truth; and thence is derived the per- 
fection of knowledge.” 


* We should observe, by the way, that when Clement speaks of philosophy as jus- 
tifying the Greeks, he excludes those who had the means of knowing the Scriptures, 
which were expressly translated into Greek that their excuse of ignorance might not 
stand, sad pap (1. hp.) al rpapas, as ayruag 
wore cleus Te iwaxciga: nal Tan wap ty iGern- 
Strom. lib. i. c. vii. p. 338. Kaye, p. 118. 


+ Bishop Kaye, p. 133. + Bishop Kaye, p. 158. 
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Besides the connection of Christian virtues,—the opinions of 
divers philosophers concerning happiness,—and the repeated 
assertion that the Greeks derived all their notions of moral virtues 
from Moses, or the Hebrews, and the concluding remarks rela- 
tive to marriage, which, however Clement in other places may 
seem to favour celibacy in general, savour not at all, but just the 
reverse, of the Roman Catholic doctrine according to men which 
forbids the clergy to marry,—besides all this, mixed up with 
astonishing stores of information, even if they do sometimes bor- 
der upon the precincts of trifling, he has these remarkable words 
(with which we conclude the notice of the Second Book) relative 
to the dangerous condition of those who are continually repenting 
and relapsing into sin, 


** The Gentile who embraces the Gospel, once receives the remission 
of sins, but he who afterwards sins and then repents, even if he obtains 
pardon, ought to feel shame, because he is not again washed for the 
remission of sins. He who is regenerated in the Spirit ought to quit 
his former mode of life; that is, he ought not again to be involved in 
the same transgression, and again to repent. For repeatedly to ask 
forgiveness on account of repeated offences is not repentance, but a show 
of repentance.”* 


The Third Book of the Srpwparsis is a very remarkable relic 
of antiquity, and relates almost entirely to the opinions of the 


Pseudo-gnostics relative to marriage. We have no room for a 

extracts,—but we would remark that all which relates to this = 

subject is most surprising; and it is all but incomprehensible . . 

how such distortions of Scripture ever could have entered into the ei f 

heads, whether of a Basilides or a Valentinus, a Carpocrates, or a :. 

Marcion. The fact is indisputable thaf some, whilst they for- ah 

bade marriage, gave way to the most unbridled licentiousness; e 

whilst others, running into the contrary extreme, practised austeri- “ 

ties, which, in all probability, but in too many instances turned what 

was, at first, the milk of the word, to vinegar, Clement's own words & ot 


ca, eyxpareiav bik xa) gidramey 
Nothing can more fully explain the words of St. Paul to ‘Timo- 
thy than the contents of this Book; and, although oftentimes we 
think that Professor Burton, like the learned Hammond, finds a 
allusions to Gnosticism, where no such allusion exists, yet here 
we perfectly coincide with his views on the subject, and gladly 
refer our readers to his fifth Bampton Lecture, in which, and in 
the very valuable notes, all that is requisite to elucidate the sub- 
ject will be found fully detailed. ‘The words of St. Paul to 


* See Bishop Kaye, p. 140. . 
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‘Timothy which we alluded to above are these, and without doubt 
they bear more upon the Gnostics than upon the Romish prohi- 
bition, which only relates to the clergy. Now the Spirit speaketh 
capresey that in the latter times some shall depart from the faith, 
giving ed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils; speaking 
ies in hypocrisy ; having their conscience seared with a hot iron; 
forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats, 
which God hath created to be received with thanksgiving of them 
which believe and know the truth.* 


Having shown that marriage was notincompatible with true 
Gnostic perfection, Clement, in the 


** Fourth Book, begins with stating the subjects which he means to 
discuss, and the order in which he means to discuss them. He should 
speak of martyrdom first, and then describe the perfect Gnostic ; then 
Pee that it was alike incumbent on freemen and slaves, on men and 
women, to philosophize ; then treat of faith and inquiry (epi Cnreiv), 
and of the symbolic system; and having thus completed the subject of 
morals, point out summarily the assistance which the Greeks had derived 
from the barbarian philosophy. He would then briefly produce passages 
of Scripture in opposition to the Greeks and Jews; and afterwards 
discuss the opinions of the Greeks and barbarians concerning natural 
principles, (rd repli The next step would be to 
treat of the prophetic writings, and to show that the scriptures were 
sanctioned by the authority of the Almighty, and that one God and 
Almighty Lord was proclaimed by the law and the prophets, and by the 
gospel. All these discussions would be only preliminary to the consi- 
deration of the Gnostic physiology, which depends on the history of the 
creation of the universe (xoepoyoria). Thence he would ascend to the 
consideration of Divine things rd eldoc).” 


Accordingly he proceeds to the consideration of martyrdom, 
and then to the delineation of the perfect Gnostic. In the doing 
of this he has occasion to introduce continuous and varied learn- 
ing, and to dwell upon the exercise of the Christian virtues, in a 
manner which, if it contains somewhat of trifling, contains never- 


1 Tim. iv. 1—3. On the words see Professor Burton's note, 
437. He brings all the several like expressions together, and he concludes (as 
we think rightly,) that ‘* the latter days were at least beginning at the end of the first 
century.” Ln p, 437 he quotes the following very remarkable passage from Epipha- 
nius relative to this text of St. Paul, ‘* Most of these heretics forbid to marry, and order 
men to abstain from meats, not giving such precepts for the regulation of life, nor for the 
sake of superior virtue and its rewards and crowns, but because they think those things 
abominable which were instituted by the Lord.” Her. XLVIIL. 8, p. 410. 

+ The ladies of the Blue will certainly be much rejoiced to find Clement a party 
to their learned discussions! Honest old Fuller, speaking of witches as being com- 
monly of the female sex, has occasion to remark out of Fulgentius, ‘‘ Nescio quid habet 
muliebre nomen semper cum sacris: if they light well, they are inferior to few men in 
piety ; if ill, superior to all in superstition.” 
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theless much that must be instructive to the reader, both in head 
and heart. 

In the Fifth Book Clement goes on to build up the true 
Gnostic, and, according to his purpose, begins by ep ny of 
faith, which, he says, “ Some referred exclusively to [the Son, 
while they referred knowledge to the Spirit; but that faith and 
knowledge caunot be separated.” He then proceeds to refute 
the heretical opinions of Basilides, Valentinus, and Marcion, 
respecting faith, After this he points out the resemblance be- 
tween faith and hope, and then touches upon a subject which 
has at all times more or less been one which has drawn the at- 
tention of mankind, the practice of concealing truths under mys- 
teries, and especially the truths of religion,* to the knowledge 
of which none but the initiated were admitted.” For bis remarks 


on this point we must refer to the original, from chapter iv. tox., | 


and to the Bishop of Lincoln’s work, for bis very able exposition 
of the passage relative to the Egyptian hieroglyphics. At the 
end of the book Clement refers again to that subject, which of 
all others seems most to have taken his attention,—the thefts of 
the Greek Philosophers. His conclusion upon this point is, 
that “ the Greek literature is to be studied ; but in order to be 
studied profitably, it must be considered in connexion with the 
Hebrew Scriptures, the source from which it flowed.” We 
should remark in conclusion, that there is not a single word in 
this book to confirm any vain notions relative to unauthoritative 
tradition.+ 

Clement begins the Sixth Book with stating that in that and 
in the seventh, having described the life and conversation of the 
Gnostic, he should show that far from deserving the imputation 
of impiety, the real Gnostic, as opposed to the Pseudo-Gnostic, 
was the only true and pious worshipper. Before entering, how- 
ever, upon the subject, he says that “ having shown in the pre- 
ceding book that the symbolical mode of instruction was used 
by the Greeks as well as by the Hebrew prophets, he shall pro- 
ceed to show that the Greeks, not content with stealing from the 
Hebrew Scriptures, stole from each other ;” and to this remark- 
able list of plagiarisms we would beg to refer both scholar and 
divine, as does the learned prelate whose work heads our article. 


Amongst other subjects of remark in this book, Clement observes 
that 


“The law and the prophets were given to the Jews, and philo- 


* See Bishop Kaye, p. 178. 


+ For the proper use to be made of “‘ Unauthoratitive Tradition,” see the valuable 
treatise of Dr. Hawkins. 
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sophy to the Greeks, to prepare them for the preaching of the Gospel. 
To those that were just according to the law, faith was wanting ; to 
those who were just according to philosophy, not only faith, but also 
the renunciation of idolatry. Christ, therefore, descended into Hades 
to preach to those who, whether Jews or Gentiles, had lived, not indeed 


perfectly, but agreeably to the rule of life proposed to them, to bring 
them to salvation.”* 


He afterwards observes that St. Paul does not condemn philo- 
sophy in general, but only vain philosophy,—words which may 
recal to the recollection of some of our readers the words of 
South.—** When philosophy seems to contradict a divine truth, 
then it 1s to be reputed vain, and we are to fetch the decision of 
the case from faith.”+ After this he proceeds to describe more 
fully what tends to the perfection of the Gnostic, a consideration 
of which we may perhaps say, as of the last chapter in Rasselas, 
that after all it is a “ conclusion, in which nothing is concluded.” 
We must remark by the way, that in the specimen which Clement 
gives of the knowledge of the Gnostic in the mystical interpre- 
tation of the Decalogue, he but interprets eight out of the ‘Ten 
Commandments. The book concludes with a passage we have 
before alluded to, and which we now subjoin in the original.— 
Kadamep obv TOO yyworixon yoy ev 
Tes" yao xara trv év Trois Guoixcis, 


In the Seventh Book Clement goes on to show that the Gnostic 
is anything but an Atheist, which the Greeks falsely called him. 
And here, from what Clement says, we should be induced to 
conclude that the same, or like accusations, were brought against 
the Gnostic, which we read of in Minucius Felix. Prectslies 
with his character of the Gnostic, Clement has these remarks,— 


* The Gnostic honours God with prayer, considering it, when united 
with righteousness, the best and holiest sacrifice. The altar of Chris- 
tians here on earth is the congregation of believers intent on prayer, 
having one voice and one mind. ‘The sacrifice of the Church is prayer 
breathed forth from holy souls, the sacrifice and the whole soul being 
simultaneously laid open to God. The really holy altar is the righteous 
soul. As the Gnostic always imitates God, he endeavours to reduce 
his wants within the narrowest possible limits; he cannot live without 
food, but he takes the simplest and abstains from flesh.” 


* See what Mr. Newman (ut supra) says upon what may be called the Dispensation 
of Paganism, Clement's words on this subject are,—Tiv “EAAncw ola iabanty 
clndiay THe Xpirriv See Strom. lib. vi. c. viii, 
Potter, vol. ii. p. 775. 

+ South's Sermons, vol. vii. p. 185.—Origen’s words will be in the minds of all. 
vi, 13. 
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From these and similar passages we are justified in looking to 
Clement for some of the earliest vestiges, of what, in these latter 
days, has obtained the name of Mysticism and Quietism. This is 
a subject, however, which we have not space to dilate upon, 
and we therefore conclude with the eulogy of Alexander Knox— 
clarum et venerabile nomen—and the opinion of the Bishop of 
Lincoln. ‘The former says, that 


** Clement's portraiture of the perfect Christian is one of the noblest 


things of the kind thatthe world ever saw; yet the assertions cannot 
always be defended.” 


The latter concludes by saying— 


** | have stated my own opinion to be, that Clement’s description is 
not so much a portraiture of the perfect Christian, as a representation 
of different portions of the Gnostic character, thrown upon the canvass 
without order or connexion. I do not think that Clement had formed 
to himself a well defined notion of the character which he meant to 
draw. His anxiety to place Christianity in such a light as might con- 
ciliate the favour of the learned beathen, caused him to assimilate the 
model of Christian, as much as possible to that of philosophical perfec- 
tion; and, as his view was coutinually passing from one to the other, 
it necessarily became indistinct. To the same anxiety I trace his 
frequent use of the terms employed in the Greek philosophy.”—pp. 
260, 261.* 

With regard to the Eighth and last Book of the Stromata, 
much difference of opinion exists, and its genuineness is disputed. 
As to the realities of the case it is not easy to determine; we 
shall content ourselves therefore with extracting what relates 
to it from the pages of the work before us, What the Bishop of 
Lincoln says, 1s this— 


“ Photius remarked that the eighth book of the Stromata neither 
agreed in title norin subject with the other seven. In some manuscripts 
he found the place of the eighth book that which is now extant under 
the title, rig 6 cwldpevoc mAovmog ; in other manuscripts he found a 
book, commencing as that now extant commences, with the words 
of wadatraroe He remarked also that the 
Stromata contained some unsound positions. Heinsius, understanding 
this remark, not of the Stromata in general, but of the eighth book, 
and finding no vestige of such opinions in that which we now have, 
concluded that the original book was lost, and that the present book 
formed part of the Hypotyposes. It is in fact a treatise on logic; but 


* After having carefully read what Clement has brought forward relative to the 
Gnostic, who was yrwerinig indeed,—and with due thanks for his stores of erudition, 
we are nevertheless glad to turn to the simple words of Pascal,—‘t Nul n'est heureax 
comme un vrai Chrétien, ni raisonable, ni verteux, ni saimable. Avec combien peu 
d’orgacil un Chrétien se croit il ani & Dieu! Avec combien peu d’abjection s’égale- 
t-il aux vers de la terre ?”—§ Veritable Religion prouvée, &c. 
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as the Gnostic was required to search, not merely the Scriptures, but 
also the common notions (ra¢ evvolac ra¢ xowedc), in order that he 
might attain to the knowledge which was his ultimate object, and as 
the gift of knowledge was promised to him from God, in case he con- 
ducted the search rightly and in a proper spirit, a treatise on logic 
appears to be no unsuitable part of a work designed for his instruction.” 
p. 221. 

The last, supposed or real, work of Clement’s which we have 
any regular remarks to make upon, is the treatise entitled, Tis 6 
catémevos wdrovciws. It has been much questioned whether it be 
really Clement’s or not, but as it is attributed to him by Eusebius, | 
it has antiquity in favour of its authenticity. It may be called 
a Homily on the use, or perhaps the danger of riches, and the 
occasion of it was probably to set before the Greeks, and the 
unconverted Gentile, an explanation of those words of our Re- 
deemer, at which even the converted might sometimes stumble. 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God. Of the treatise 
itself, we do not scruple to say that it has* much to instruct, 
and the latter part of it contains the beautiful story of St. John 
and a young man of Ephesus, illustrating the efficacy of re- 
pentance, which we heartily wish we had room to present to our 
readers. Some of them may probably turn to it when we assure 
them, that itis beautiful as that of Abraham and the idolatrous tra- 
veller, with which Jeremy Taylor concludes his Liberty of Pro- 
phesying.t We cannot end without ag the attention of the 
thoughtful to the excellent sermon of Mr, Newman, for the Feast 
of St. Matthew the Apostle, on “ The danger of riches.” 

After the Treatise Ti 6 cw%usvos xAecios, follow the two fol- 
lowing fragments, which are certainly not Clement’s. First, the 
Excerpta ex Scriptis Theodoti, et Doctrina que Orientalis voca- 
tur, ad Valentini tempora spectantia, Epitome ; aud then, Ex 
Scripturis Prophetarum Ecloga. Of both of these the Bishop of 
Lincoln has made their appropriate use, 

And thus we have presented to our readers a very old-fashioned 
review of the Bishop of Lincoln’s work on the Writings and 
Opinions of Clement of Alexandria,—or rather, from it, as the 
occasion presented itself, we have shown what is to be found in 
the several treatises of that Father. Indeed, with the latter chap- 


* We would refer by the way to a striking passage relative to charitable donations 
in xxxiii, p. 954, of which this is a part. nal robs iv rove 

t See Works, vol. viii, p. 252, and the remarks of the lamented Heber in vol. i. pp. 
ceix. ocx. with note (xx.) pp. ceclxv—ccelxvili. The story in the text is contained in 
the alii. c. See Potter, vol. ii, pp. 958—961. Eusebius also has copied it into his 


Bec. Hist. lib. iii. c. xxiii. See c. xx. in Meredith Hanmer’s English Version, p. 46. 
Vol. ii, p. 378, Xc. 
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ters of the learned prelate’s work, these pages have little concern, 
except as concerns the remarks about presently to be brought 
forward, and which will refer to them in a body. We have only 
to repeat with reference to it, that we have regularly compared it 
with Clement’s own words, and have found it in every single in- 
stance to be relied on. And as to Clement himself—without 


speaking theologically—what the bishop says is most essentially 
true. 


“Among the early Fathers, there is none whose writings will more 
amply repay the labour bestowed upon them by the classical student, on 
account of the numerous quotations from the Greek ts and philoso- 


phers, and the numerous allusions to the customs of beathen antiquity, 
which they contain.” 


Sed nunc non erat his locus, and we proceed to our concluding 
remarks, which will show why (as before hinted) we consider Cle- 
ment of Alexandria’s writings to be so very valuable, and for what 
reason the divine should most highly appreciate them, 

Let a man, then, take up Clement of Alexandria, and, devoid 
of all party purposes, let him read him for the trath’s sake, and 
compare, not the trifling details into which the writers of the early 
centuries after Christ fell, but the great and leading points upon 
which he writes, with the Scriptures of the Bible. Letaman do 
this faithfully, and most assuredly he will be convinced of the 
purity and orthodoxy of that Apostolical branch of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church to which we belong, but against which now, as 
in Clement's time, all manner of strange doctrine lifts up its head. 
lor assuredly, if we have not the of ee) Valentinus, Marcion, 
Basilides, Carpocrates, and the hoc genus omne of earlier heretics, 
we have not the less wicked crew of modern Arianizers, N eologists 
and Sabellians,—we have those who almdst make a mock at the 
ministry, though ministers themselves,*—we have those who hold 
of no account the faith once delivered to the saints, and are almost 
ready to admit of incense being offered systematically from un- 
sacramental, and unhallowed, and unconsecrated censers. But 


* We are painfully reminded of the which tells us— 

arpaute Tokina Trav deriv 

simtiv, 

Tad oxy” im’ Gran, abraiy wriges 

If Jackson, foreseeing the troubles about to come, could thus speak of the laity, what 
must we say of those who, though they went out from us, were not of us. “ Question. 
less this open, malapert, scoffing disobedience to all ecclesiastical power, now openly 
professed by the meanest, and countenanced by many great ones of the laity, is the sin 
which, to all that know God's judgments, or have been observant to look into the days 
of our visitation, cries loudest in the Almightie’s ears (more loud by much than friars, 
— and jesuits’ prayers do) for God’s vengeance upon this land.”—vol. i. p. $18, 
olio. 
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against all such, the writings of Clement, and of others of the 
Fathers, lift up a standard, on which is written Quod semper, 
quod ulique, quod ab ommbus. Wherefore let the Christian sol- 
diery be on their watch; let them not be ready to swallow down 
spurious liberality of opinion, which would make no distinction 
between those who serve God rightly and those who serve him 
not; ina word, let them hear the Church, and let them consider 
the present uneasy state of things, 


* Cen flamina prima 
Cum deprensa fremunt silvis, et ceca volutant 
Marmura, venturos nautis prodentia ventos.” * 


But for the testimonies of Clement to the great and palmary 
doctrines of our Church, we shall scarcely do better than refer to 
those passages which Professor Burton has brought forward in 
his Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of 
Christ, the Doctrine of the Trinity, and the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. We must, however, give also the sentiments of Bull, 
from his immortal work, the Defensio Fidei Nicene. He there, 
in his testimonies from Clemens Alexandrinus, after having com- 
mented on the defenceless censure of Petavius and Huetius, goes 
on to observe — 


“ De Clemente, Origenis Preceptore nunc questio est. Certe Cle- 
mentis Alexandrini scripta genuina, quecunque hodie extant, omnia non 
indiligenter evolvi, idque eo imprimis consilio, ut ejus de boc articulo 
sententiam exquirerem. Post hoc examen ita mecum statuo, neminem 
catholicorum doctorum, qui concilium Nicenum antecesserunt, ad eoque 
nec quenquam ecorum, qui ipsum subsecuti sunt, Filii veram divinitatem 
clarius, disertius, significantius docuisse, quam Clemens ille noster docuit. 
Sane dogma illud utramque illi Scriptori paginam facit. Unde Rafti- 
nus de Adulteratione lib. Origenis hac de Clemente scripsit: Clemens 
Alexandrinus, presbyter et magister illius ecclesiz, in omnibus pene 
libris suis, Trinitatis gloriam atque eternitatem unam eandemque 
designat.”’+ 

For Clement's view of the Scheme of Redemption, what he 
says of Faith, Justification, Free-Will and Predestination, toge- 
ther with his view of the Sacraments of Baptism { and the Lord’s 
Supper, Xc., we must refer our readers to the latter chapters in 
the Bishop of Lincoln's work, where, from the scattered notices 
of these subjects, a general idea may be formed relative to his 


Virg. x. v. 97. t See 11. 6,1, Vol. part i. p. 241, ed. Burton. 
¢ We should have remarked that Clement ever connects Regeneration with Baptism 
On this point, sce especially c. xi. p. 457. The iBoving: (often quoted ) occurs in the 
book of the Pmdagogue part 
a otha, —c. vi. p. 113. But on these 
es sec the Bishop of Lincoln's remarks, p. 52. 
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opinions. ‘These, for the most part, will be found to concur with 
the Articles of our Church. 

As to his interpretation of Scripture we say nothing, for doubt- 
less in that the spirit of the age in which he lived was fast verging 
upon Allegory, and his own writings afford sufficiently numerous 
instances of it. On this point, as well as to the consideration of 
the Eclectic Philosophy, our readers will find much interestin 
matter in Mr, Newman's Arians of the Fourth Century. With 
respect to the errors of the Roman Catholic Church, at least in 
their aggravated forms, we may say that they are in nowise to be 
bolstered up from Clement.* He had held converse with those 
who preserved pure and entire the doctrines which Peter, and 
James, and John, and Paul delighted in. He rejoiced in the 
Apostolic seed (unmixed with the tares of later times) which they 
delivered down, that the harvest might abound to righteousness 
and holiness of life; and, therefore, it was not likely that he 
should foster opinions which in the end must bring blackness and 
thick darkness upon a people. God grant that we may yet be 
preserved from the now increasing plague! And never let any 
man neglect to examine the relics of autleulty, and the Rt 
of the Fathers, when the Romanist says that they spoke his lan- 
guage and held his faith, They did, for the most part, neither 
one nor the other; and as long as Jewel’s Defence of the Apo- 
logie for the Church of England can be referred to, even by the 
unlearned, he will be enabled to contradict the gainsayer to his 
face. And thus, God being our helper, may we each, in our 
several vocations, (being at the same time pure and orthodox in 
our lives, else it is but vain to be making a boast of a pure and 
orthodox Church,) “ be ready, with all faithful diligence, to 
banish and drive away all erroneous and, strange doctrines, con- 
trary to God’s word.” + This if we do—even unto us, “ Thus 
saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls.” | 

Wishing that all who take up the Works of Clement may reap 
as much information from them as we hope we have—and heartily 
thanking the Bishop of Lincoln for his very valuable volume— 


* On the subject of Purgatory, some possibly might doubt a the opinions of 
Clement. The Bishop of Lincoln says nothing, We would refer the reader, for his 
own satisfaction, to Strom. lib, v. c. i. vi. c. xiv. ; Potter, vol. ii. pp. 649, 794, where 
the notes should be consulted. Certainly, however, Purgatory was not known in the 
Church, as it is now known in the Church of Rome, for 600 years after Christ, See 


Barnet on Art. xxii. p. 300; and Jewel’s Defence of the Apologie of the Charch of 
England, p. 285, &c., ed. folio. 


t See The Ordering of Priests. t Jer, vi. 16. 
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we shall conclude with the words of Waterland, in his vindication 
of Clement. 


** He must be a very orthodox writer, indeed, when in so large a 
volume, and wrote before the Arian controversy was started, he appears 
to have been so well guarded as to have room only for very frivolous 


exceptions, such, perhaps, as might most of them be found even in many 
of the Post-Nicene writers, or even in Athanasius himself.” * 


Art. VI.—1. An Account of New Zealand ; and of the Forma- 
tion and Progress of the Church Missionary Society's Mission 
in the Northern Island. By the Rev. William Yate, Mis- 


sionary of the Church Missionary Society. Seeley and Burn- 
side, London. 1835, 


2. Journal of a Residence in China and the Neighbouring 
Countries from 1830 to 18383. By David Abeel, Minister of 
the Dutch Church in North America, and Missionary of the 


American Board of Missions to South-Eastern Asia. Nisbet 
and Co., London. 1835. 


3. Journal of a Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia, in further- 
ance of the Objects of the Church Missionary Society. By the 
Rev. Samuel Gobat, one of the Society's Missionaries. 
Hatchard, &c., London. 1834. 


We have here before us the accounts of missionary exertions In 
various parts of the world; but, although the scene was different, 
several of the attendant circumstances present a very close simi- 
larity. ‘The labourers, too, themselves appear to have possessed 
many points in common. Zeal and sincerity are conspicuous in 
them all, together with obvious indications of that sanguine and 
enthusiastic temperament, which is an element, perhaps, actually 
indispensable to the missionary character. We miss, however, 
that judgment, that discrimination, that profound and compre- 
hensive insight into the nature and history and multifarious rela- 
tions of mankind, which might induce us to place implicit 
reliance upon their statements. Their candour and integrity it 
were iniquitous to question; but we may yet receive their con- 
clusions with certain grains of distrust; because it seems to us, 
that in some cases they may have been ‘misled by the intensity of 
their own wishes, and in others they may not have allowed them- 
selves time to obtain sufficient information, or taken care to win- 
now the wheat of it from the chaff with the requisite precision. 


* A Second Defence of some Queries, Qu. ii. Works, vol. iii. p. 93. 
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The narrative of Mr. Yate appears to be put forth in a kind 
of official form by the Church Missionary Society. We are told 
in a Preface, dated “Church Missionary House, August 10th, 
1835,” 

‘the information furnished in this volume is the result of personal 
observations by the Rev. W. Yate, during his residence of seven years 
in that part of the world, His materials, collected during that period, 
- and carefully from time to time committed to writing, were collected 
together by him while he was on his passage, a space of five months, 
from New Zealand, for a visit to this country ; and being now given to 
the Public in a more systematic form, will be found, the Committee are 
persuaded, well calculated, both to convey much new information, and 


to fix in the mind of every Christian reader a deeper interest in the 
sacred cause of Missions.” 


Nevertheless, a large proportion of the volume has little or no 
reference to the spread of Christianity. It is an account of the 
region in which Mr, Yate was located, not so much religious, as 
political, statistical, botanical, ornithological, entomological, and 
conchological. ‘The history, however, and the statistics, the 
trade and commerce, the botany, and zoology of New Zealand, 
we have no room to discuss. On the illustrations which em- 
bellish the book, such as the “ Standard of New Zealand, and 
Signal Flags,” or the “ Chief weeping over the preserved Head of a 
friend,” we cannot pause to make remarks. Suffice it to say, 
that the names, which the Missionary attaches to birds and beasts, 
to persons and things, sometimes exhibit about the strangest and 
most outlandish combination of letters, which has ever happened 
to fall beneath our notice. Yet we ought to add, that the details 
are frequently interesting, and very often at least curious, One 
specimen of Mr. Yate’s manner, not absolutely the most favour- 
able, we subjoin. It is his delineation of the 


** Kauaua—A sparrow-hawk, nothing differing from the sparrow-hawks 
of England. It is exceedingly swift of wing; and but few birds that it 
pursues cau escape its talons. It is very elegant in its form and plu- 


mage; and but for its tiger-like propensities would sdon become 4 
petted favourite.” —p. 60. 


The account, which has direct reference to the New Zealand 
Mission, begins at page 165 of the volume. We are told, 


‘“ the attention of the Church Missionary Society was first directed 
to New Zealand by the representations made to them, from time to 
time, by the Rev. Samuel Marsden, Senior Chaplain of the Colony of 
New South Wales. It was altogether owing to the unwearied exertions 
of this warm and disinterested friend of the New Zealanders, that a 
Mission was eventually established among them. As few men have met 
with greater hindrances, or have been more vehemently opposed ; so no 
map was ever paturally better fitted to battle through difficulties, and to 
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livedown opposition, than Mr, Marsden. His mind was bent upon 
effecting the welfare of this country; and neither cost nor labour was 
spared, till his purposes were fully accomplished. The visits of a few 
Chiefs at his parsonage, at Parramatta, had given him a high idea of 
the superior character and disposition and abilities of the New Zea- 
landers. On his first visit here, be found them, as he had anticipated, 
bold, daring, adventurous, warlike, and in the = of good 
a 


natural sense ; presenting a fine field for Christian labours, and for the 
hand of civilization.”—pp. 165, 166. 


It was not without much difficulty that the preliminary obstacles 
were surmounted, and that the assent of the Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society was obtained for the formation of a 
Missionary Establishment. It appears, however, that in the latter 
end of the year 1814, “ three individuals reached the scene of their 
future labours, and effected a landing in New Zealand.” 


“ Rangihoua, a native village on the north-west side of the Bay of 
Islands, under the chieftainship of Tuatara, was the place first selected, 
or rather first occupied ; for there was then vo choice of situations : and, 
notwithstanding powerful enemies from both within and without, the 
Gospel has never yet been driven away from that place. During the 
early years of the Mission, almost all that the members could do, was 
to keep their ground. The threats which were frequently held out to 
them by the natives would probably have sufficed to drive them away, 
had they at that time understood the language, of which, happily for 
them, they were ignorant. Privations of almost every nature—the 
want of shelter, of food, of raiment, of companions—might be borne 
with comparative ease ; but the taunts, and revilings, and threats, of 
those whom you only desire to benefit, and for whose sake all earthly 
comfort is given up, are most difficult to endure with patience and 
firmness and faith.”—pp. 167, 168. 


These circumstances, however, which afford so curious an 
illustration of the ‘ bliss of ignorance,” were not all, against 
which the Missionaries had to contend. 


*“* The enemies of this Mission most to be dreaded, were some of their 
own household. The number of labourers was increased ; and some, 
influenced by the spirit of the wicked one, early crept in among the 
faithful few. So far, indeed, did some of them dishonour the self-de- 
nying doctrines of the Cross, which they bad been sent here to teach, 
that no less painful a plan could be adopted, than an ignominious erasure 
of their names from the list of the Society's Labourers. Meanwhile, 
the rest struggled on through various difficulties, of which it would be 
almost impossible to convey an adequate impression. Placed at such 
an immense distance from the source of their supplies; suffering 
through the lowness of the Society's funds ; little competent to learn, 
and grammatically to arrange, a barbarous language ; embarrassed by 
the superstitions of the natives, many of which were not understood by 
the Missionaries, and consequently were frequently broken in upon 
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without the power of explaining that it was done unwittingly; they 
seemed to be labouring almost in vain, and hoping against hope. When 
once, however, our early friends began to converse with the natives, 
and in some degree were able to make themselves intelligible, and to 
understand the meaning of those to whom they were sent, the clouds 


began to pass away, and light plainly dawned upon their future course.” 
—pp. 168, 169. 


The station was after removed to Tepuna, and another settle- 
ment was formed, “ next in succession,” at Kerikeri. Passing 
over the description of the Missionary House and grounds, we 
extract the circumstances which attended the establishment of 
schools, and the performance of public worship. 


‘“« The difficulty of forming a school here was, in the first instance, 
very great: a few boys were collected together; but they were absent 
so frequently, from their thinking that they must all be rewarded for 
their attendance, that the school soon dwindled to nothing. Nor were 
the services on the Sabbath, for a long period, better attended: the 
natives living in the settlement, when the first sound of the Sabbath-bell 
caught their ears, would simultaneously run away, and employ them- 
selves in fishing, or rowing their canoes, or in some other of their 
native sports. Sometimes they would come into the chapel, dressed in 
the most fantastic style ; and at others, in a state next to nudity. Not 


unfrequently, in the middle of the service, they would suddenly start 


up, with the cry of ‘ That’s a lie! that’s a lie! who will stay to hear 
what that man has to say? Let us all, all go.’—But now, how 
changed the scene! The greatest punishment we can inflict, now, is 
to prevent a native, who has been acting wrong, from attending school : 
the Sabbath is a delight: its approach is looked forward to with real 
pleasure by many, and by all with satisfaction. ‘The walls of the House 
of Prayer are no more deserted; but, at times, numbers press for 
entrance, who cannot find room. An attentive congregation, consisting 
of the settlement natives, is always ensured ; and when people passing 
through the settlement, from distant villages, stay bere during the day 
of rest, they likewise attend the services of the day; and invariably 
behave with that propriety which shows their sense of the sacredness of 
the service and the place. Kerikeri has now some, bright ornaments of 
the Christian Religion amongst the domestic natives of the Station; and 


some from amongst their number have entered into the joy of their 
Lord.” —pp. 173, 174. 


Similar accounts are given of other places, and more particularly 
of the important and central settlement at Waimate: and details 
are added, in many points of view most satisfactory and full of en- 
couragement; proving, as Mr. Yate observes, that “ true godliness 
is profitable for all things, having the promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come ;” and showing the effects conse- 
quent upon the introduction of the Gospel into New Zealand, as 
illustrated, among other particulars, by the establishment of the 
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observance of the Lord’s Day, the erection of churches, the pacifi- 
cation of hostile tribes, the fixing of the language, the spreading 
of knowledge, the improvement of domestic character, the abolition 
of various inhuman practices, the substitution of industrious 
habits for wild and wandering modes of life. 

In demonstration of these points, Mr. Yate adduces, in a 
translated form, some letters from the natives, which exhibit, he 
says, ‘‘ their religious and intelligent feelings.’—These letters, 
though many of them are evidently a mere echo of Mr. Yate’s 
own instructions, rather than the actual and bond fide workings 
of a New Zealand heart and understanding, are to our mind, upon 
the whole, the most remarkable and interesting portions of the 
book. ‘They are quite epistolary gems: but we are unable to say 
whether the original lustre was equally brilliant, or whether they 
have received their last polish from the hands of the translator 
himself, 


‘The first nine are concerning baptism :—we subjoin the second 
and third as fair specimens, 


“LETTER I. 


**FROM PAHUIA, WIFE OF WAHANGA, 


“Mr. Yate—It is true, it is very true, that itis good to tell to Jehovah 
all that is in our heart, whether it is good or whether it is evil. My 
desire is, that my soul may be saved in the Day of Judgment. It will 
not be long before Jesus Christ appears to judge mankind; and I also 
shall be judged. It is right that I should be judged, and that I should 
be condemned ; for my heart is very wicked and will not do one good 
thing—not one, not one, not one,that Jesus Christ‘ and God, and the Holy 
Spirit say is good: if I am angered by them it will be just. But will 
not the Son of God save me? You say He will; and I believe it. You 
say that bad as it is He will wash my soul in His blood, and make it 
good and clean. That is what I want. I want to be admitted into His 
Church, and to be made His Child, and to be taught His lessons out of 
His Book ; and to be tuken care of by Him, and to be done what with, 
done what with, done what with—Thou, O Lord Jesus, say what! 

“Mr. Yate, listen: this is all from me, from 


Panuta.” 
“LETTER III. 


** FROM UNAHANGA, A YOUNG MAN LIVING WITH MBE. 


“ Sir, Mr. Yate—My heart is desirous of being permitted to enter the 
Church of Jesus Christ. I wish altogether to turn to our Father which 
is in heaven, and to cast away all the evil speaking of this world, and the 
evil acting. Iam thinking inside me what can be the reason I have 
two hearts, which are always struggling one with the other. The one 
is a very good heart; the other altogether bad. I am wondering which 
will be thrown down, and put undermost at last—perbaps the good one ; 
perhaps the bad one. Oh, how they fight! Will you baptize me, or 
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will you not?) As I have two hearts, perhaps you will not, and perhaps 
you will. 
“* My writing to you this time is finished. 
* From me, from your son, 
UNaHANGA.” 


The next which follow relate to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and to other religious subjects. ‘The fourteenth is a very 
natural instance of unrefined humanity peeping through the 
incipient sentiments of Christian kindness and holiness. 


“LETTER XIV. 


‘“ PROM TEMORENGA, TO THE REV. W. YATE. 


“From Temorenga is this writing to Mr. Yate. My two friends carry 
on their back, in two baskets, nine two’s of fowls. ‘They are a gift-for- 
nothing from me to you, for you to eat on board the man-of-war, when on 
the great sea. Be jealous and careful of the waves on the great sea. Oh, 
how great they were when I went up to Mr. Marsden’s, at Port Jack- 
son! Remember, that it was Temorenga, who sat in your verandah, 
at your house-door, and told you all about native men’s ways. Do not 
forget who Lam, and what I have said to you. Bring out one, two, 
three, perbaps more, Missionaries, to go to the Southern Tribes, that 
there may be no more fighting between us here and them there. Bring 
your sister in the ship with you; and do not forget what I, Temorenga, 
have said, that you shall have a house at the Manawenua, if the other 
natives should ever be turned against you, and they should not let the Mis- 
sionaries live in the land. A native man’s heart is very deceitful, and 
very joking. Let my men, who carry the fowls for you to eat on board 
the man-of-war, carry me back one fig of tobacco, as my pipe is empty. 
Go in peace, and see your friends in England. Go in peace, Mr. Yate; 
so says ‘T'emorENGA, at Manawenua, his residence, where he sits,” 


Even more interesting, perhaps, as elucidations of human cha- 
racter are the two epistles subjoined, which, are upon subjects of 
a more general nature. 

“LETTER XXIII. 


‘* 4 NEW-ZEALAND CHIEF TO THE KING OF ENGLAND, 


“ King William—Here am I, the friend of Captain Sadler: the ship is 
full and is now about to sail. I have heard that you aforetime were the 
captain of a ship. Do you therefore examine the spars, whether they are 
good, or whether they are bad. Should you and the French quarrel, here are 
some trees for your battle-ships. I am now beginning to think about a 
ship for myself: a native canoe is my vessel, and I have nothing else. 
The native canoes upset, when they are filled with potatoes, and other 
matters for your people. I have put on board the Buffalo a mere 
ponamu and two garments ; these are all the things which New Zealan- 


ders possess. If I had anything better, 1 would give it to Captain 
Sadler for you. 


“ This is all mine to you—mine, 
Trrore, to Witiiam, the King of England.” 
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“LETTER XXIV. 


‘PROM ATE, TO THE REV. W. YATE. 


** Mr. Yate—How do you do? Sick is my beart for a blanket. Yes, 
forgotten have you the young pigs I gave you last summer. My pipe 
is gone out, and there is no tobacco with me to fill it: where should I 
have tobacco? Remember the pigs which I gave you: you have not 
given me anything for them. Forgotten have you the ornaments that I 
took off my boy’s neck, and threw at your feet? Mr. Yate, 1 do not 
forget you: my pipe is empty, there is nothing in it: give some tobacco 
to me, and give me a blanket also. I am your friend, and you are my 
friend ; and I fed you with sucking-pigs ; therefore, I say, do not for- 
get. Speak my name to King William ; and tell him I am sitting in 
peace, and listening to you. Go, go to England ; and speedily come back 
again to your house at the Waimate, that you may come on your horse 
Selim, and talk to us about the things of God. Here am I sitting in 
my house ; and Hongi is writing my letter to you, from me, from your 
friend, that permitted his daughter to be married to your boy Henare. 


“From Are, at Mangakauakaua, to Mr. Yate, at the Waimate :—this 
is all.” 


We regret much that we have no room for the letter which 
begins, “Sir, Mr. Yate, how do you do, my friend? This is my 
speech to you;” and concludes, “ This is all my saying to you.— 
How do you do, how do you do, and hew do all your friends do? 
From me is this, from Henare Piripi Unahanga, at the Waimate, 
to Mr. Yate ;”—or, again, the epistle from Ngapuhi, or from 
Henry George Watkins Warnu; or from Cosmo Gordan Pahau, 
which commences with some naivelé: “ Mr. Yate, how do you 
do? Sir, have you outlived the sailing across the sea to your 
residence ? or are you dead? ;” and which is really touching in the - 
account of his sickness, although it begins in Mr. Yate’s version, 
“ As L was carrying fire-wood, a pain struck in the long bone of 
my back ;” or, yet again, the letter which is addressed to Mr, 
Yate, parson, at the Waimate;” or the one which commences, 
** My altogether friend, Mr. Yate,—I do not know whether to 
say my heart 1s hot or cold: it is both:”"—or, the one which is 
written “To our friend, our teacher, the person who comes on 
Selim, to talk to us.” Selim, it bas been seen, is Mr. Yate’s 
horse, an animal who appears to have been held in very consider- 
able respect. 

Enough, however, has been laid before our readers to enable 
them to judge for themselves, how far these epistles bear out the 
opinion expressed of them by Mr. Yate, that “ they are illustra- 
tive of the workings of natural feeling, and in no small degree, 
also, of the operations of Divine Grace.” It is, indeed, manifest, 
but what marvel is this ?—that in the case of some of his converts, 
the world had not quite been discarded from their thoughts, and 
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that the dominion of flesh and sense had not quite been over- 
thrown. 

Mr. Yate, however, seems to lay more stress upon the death- 
bed scenes and last moments of some among the New Zealanders, 
He, therefore, gives several obituaries presenting studied con- 
trasts between the converted and unconverted natives; written, we 
conceive, ina very questionable taste ; and with more, occasionally, 
of credulity than charity : and sometimes verging very closely upon 
the errors of anti-nomianism, The picture of the closing hours 
of the unconverted is made a picture dark, gloomy, and ferocious, 
almost like the sign painting of a Saracen’s head; and yet Mr, 


Yate has no scruple in promising the fullest measure of eternal . 


happiness, if the dying reprobate will only say that he is a believer 
in Christianity. For example— 


“Paru, a chief of much influence and authority amongst the tribe 
Ngai-te-waki, was a man of a bold and daring spirit ; savage in his dis- 
position ; and reckless of the consequences of any of his actions, either 
to himself or others. He always had the appearance of a man verging 
on consumption ; and bis tendency to this disorder was much increased 
by his having been exposed to severe cold and wet, in a predatory ex- 
cursion to the southward. He placed his whole confidence for his re- 
covery in the superstitious rites of the priests, whose tapues and other 
observances and requirements, in the end, greatly hastened his death. 
He had heard many times of the truths of our holy religion ; and had 
been entreated again and again, while in comparative health, to lay hold 
of the hope of everlasting life set before him in the Gospel; but he 
rejected every overture of mercy.’’—pp. 282, 283. 


Mr. Yate visited him on the day of. his death, and thus deline- 
ates the last agonies :— : 


‘* T then turned to the forlorn patient, and found him struggling bard for 
breath, whilst the sweat of death was upon him. He retained the full use 
of his senses to the last; but this was to him, emphatically, the valley 
of the shadow of death. I spoke to him of a Saviour able and willing 
to save him even then, if he would only call upon him for salvation; but 
he grew angry; the expression of his countenance was changed ; and he 
told me, that “ from his birth he had lived a native man, and a native 
man he would die.” He became more calm when I asked him where 
he expected his spirit would go, after death; and, whether he thought 
he should be happy or miserable, in the world which is to come. The 
doctrine of a future existence is one in which all the New Zealanders 
most firmly believe, but their ideas respecting it are most absurd. The 
answer which I received from Paru to this important question was rather 
a lengthy one : they were the last words he ever spoke—the last earthly 
sounds he ever uttered, except the long, deep, hollow groan of death.— 
‘I shall go to hell,’ said he, with terrible emphasis, ‘I shall go to bell. 
Wiro (the Evil-one) is there, and I shall be his companion for ever,—I 
have not killed men enough to have my eyes made stars, as Hongi’s are: 
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I am not an old man but a youth, I shall go to hell: where else—where 
else—where else should I go?’ He sank down exhausted; and seemed 
to slumber for a short time.—lI left him ; and before I had ridden half a 
mile from the place where he was lying, a long fire of musketry an- 
nounced his departure to that place where his state is for ever fixed. Thus 
died Paru, a chief of great name and importance with the Ngai-te- 
waki. I dare vot pronounce what his state now is: man is not the 
judge. He has pased the tribunal of the Judge of quick and dead, who 
must needs do right, and will render to every man according to his 
deeds. This only, so far as it appeared to us, we know—that poor 
Paru, to the very last, turned bis back upon the only way of salvation.”’—- 
pp. 284, 285. 


It would be most painful to inquire, whether Mr. Yate was 
wise in his treatment of such a man as he describes Paru to have 
been: and whether a nominal assent by the New Zealand Chief- 
tain, under such circumstances, to the truths of the Gospel, would 
not have been as mere a superstition as his attention to his native 
yriests. But'we will not dwell upon the religious peculiarities of 

Ir. Yate, who seems quite convinced, that no persons who are 
once converted can ever fall away, and relapse into sin: aud who 
evidently narrates, with a peculiar delight, the death of a favourite 
female convert, Ann Waiapu. 

‘She began gradually to grow weaker. Her days were well nigh 
spent; but she was becoming more meet to be translated to the imme- 
diate presence of her God and Saviour. The burden of ber song, now, 
was praise — praise for the everlasting love wherewith Christ had loved her, 
‘Ab! Mrs. Kemp, said she, as that kind woman was smoothing her 
illow, ‘alas! Mrs. Kemp, good bye. I am going to Jesus Christ, who 
— me. I shall see him now. I have seen him with my heart ; and 


now I love him with my heart. It is not my lips only that believe, but 
belief is firmly fixed within me.’ 


* Never was the Gospel more triumphant, nor its power more manifest, 
than in the case of poor Ann. ‘ Jesus Christ is mine, Mr. Yate,’ she 
said, ‘and I am Jesus Christ's. I know him now; I know him now: 
he is come here '—fixing her hand upon ber heart—‘ and he will not go 
away again any more.’ I asked her if she wished to return to the 
world, and be restored to health : ‘What!’ was her reply, ‘and Jesus 
Christ sometimes with me, and sometimes not ; and I sometimes think- 
ing evil, and sometimes thinking good! No, no, no! ’—-pp. 299, 301, 
302. 

Mr. Yate and the New Zealanders have detained us so long, 
that we can only afford a few sentences to Mr. Gobat and Mr. 
Abee!l.—But a detailed examination is the less necessary, as the 
volumes have been longer published and are better known. 

We will first take the journal of the Rev. Samuel Gobat ; be- 
cause he also, like Mr. Yate, was sent out under the auspices of 
the Church Missionary Society. Pretixed to it, is a brief history 
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of the Church of Abyssinia, by Professor Lee, compiled with the 
knowledge and the ability which might have been expected from 
that eminent scholar: and containing an account of the earliest 
annals of the Abyssinian Church ; of the missions of the Jesuits ; 
of their various successes and failures, of the rise and decline of 
the Papal interest, and the state of Christianity in that remote 


region, as described by modern travellers, down to the time of 
Mr. Salt. 


The Preface written, we suppose, by authority, informs us,— 


“The attention of the Church Missionary Society has for many years 
been directed toward that interesting country, which forms the subject of 
the present volume. In the plans which were formed, now twenty 
years ago, for the Mediterranean Mission, it was considered that the 
evangelizing of the nations adjacent to that inland sea was a work inti- 
mately connected with the revival and reformation of the Oriental 
Churches ; and amongst these, the Christian Church of Abyssinia pre- 
sents a very conspicuous and essential object.’’—p. vii. 


In consequence, 


“The Rev. Samuel Gobat and the Rev. Christian Kugler, who had 
received their Missionary education, first at Basle, and subsequently at 
the Society's Institution, at Islington, were sent into Egypt in 1826, 
with the view of seeking the most convenient way of entering Abyssinia. 
As there did not appear to be immediate facilities for this, they employed 
some time in making themselves acquainted with Abyssinians, and with 
their language, so far as they were able to do so at Cairo: and for a 
similar purpose they visited Jerusalem, where it was known that a small 
company of Abyssinians were living in a monastery near the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre.”—p. viii. 


The opinions entertained by the Church Missionary Society, 
’ of Mr. Gobat and his labours, will appear from the subjoined 
passage. 


“ OF the Journal of Mr. Gobat, it might seem almost superfluous to 
say anything, as it speaks with a genuine native simplicity for itself. It 
may however be important, considering this document as a guide and 
model for other Missionaries, to notice one uniform and undeviating 
practice adopted by the Missionary, in all his religious conversatjons, 
whetber with Priests or Laymen, learned or unlearned, Chieftains or 
Peasants. The practice alluded to is his constant reference to Scripture. 
This was the strength of his Mission; as indeed, it must be of every 
similar Christian undertaking. ‘The effect hereby produced upon the 
minds of the Natives was not unfrequently surprise ; bat more generally, 
irresistible conviction. Here they behold a man coming in the midst of 
them, with no other object than their real welfare; and no other text 
than Tavs saita tae Lorp; and delighting in no conversation so much as 
that which leads them all together with himself, to see the depth of man’s 
spiritual sinfulness and misery, and the riches of grace abounding to us 
through Christ Jesus. He at the same time unavoidably listens to their 
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subtile, trifling, and dangerous disputes ; he partakes in these as one 
not ignorant how far, and in what paths they have so long wandered 
from the simplicity that isin Christ. But he does not answer their so- 
phistries with any refinements like their own; he simply refutes their 
errors, by letting in upon them the full blaze of Gospel Truth; so 
that they are often as much amazed at their own absurdities, as they 
are persuaded of the force of Scripture Truth. Thus wielding the 
sword of the Spirit, he shivers to pieces the weapons of carnal reason.” — 
p- xvii, xviii. 

To our eyes, we must confess, “ the genuine native simplicity ” 
of Mr. Gobat is sometimes more conspicuous than his skill or 
his wisdom. Yet—to jump at once to the end—the concluding his 
remarks evince moderation and good sense, and that temperate 
estimate of good achieved or to be anticipated, which is in reality 
far more useful than extravagant and highly coloured delineations. 


‘It may now reasonably be asked, What has been done for the good 
of Abyssinia ? and what is to be done in future? I will briefly reply— 
As to what has been done—The translation and partial printing of the 
Bible in the Amharic Language is of the highest importance. The 
Word of God, as contained in the Four Gospels and some copies of the 
Epistles, has been distributed in every quarter of the country. The re- 
ligious conversations which I had at Gonder have been reported in every 
province, The most instructed persons have begun, in consequence ot 
these means, at least to doubt the truth of some of those errors which 
they had always considered Truth itself; and some young people appear 
to feel the drawing of the Father, who will lead them to Jesus, that 
they may receive eternal life. 

** As to what is to be done in future, it is difficult to decide beforehand : 
we shall necessarily be directed, in a great measure, by circumstances, 
under the influence of Divine Providence: for although those Abys- 
sinians that have known me, have shown nothing but benevolence to- 
ward me, they have, nevertheless, prejudices enough to be suspicious of 
all that we might do with the appearance of publicity. ‘The three 
means which appear to me the most easy, the most natural, and, perhaps, 
the most useful, are: First, to multiply copies of the Word of God : 
Secondly, to preach the Gospel, by way of conversation, under all pos- 
sible circumstances: and, lastly, to instruct some young men, with a 
view to their becoming Schoolmasters. In addition to this, whether tra- 
velling or residing among the people, the wisdom of the Missiona 
must consist in his attachment to the Truth, manifested by a humble 
simplicity; having for his only object, the glory of God; and for his 
simple motive, love to his fellow-men.—pp. 370, 371.” 

Nor ought we to be severe in our criticism upon one who has 
already suffered much in the cause of his Redeemer; and who 
has now returned, we believe, or is about to return, to the scene of 
his evangelical labours. Mr. Gobat and his companion formerly 
derived great advantage from the protection of Sebagadis ; of 
whom the editor of the work informs us, 
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“‘Sebagadis was a Chief, to whom the late Mr. Salt, British Consul 
General in Egypt, had, when in Abyssinia more than twenty years ago, 
the opportunity of doing some important service. His gratitude was 
ever after evinced by bis regard for the English nation.’’—Note to p. 51. 


This chief, however, was unfortunately taken prisoner and be- 
headed, in a civil war which was raging at the close of the,year 
1831: and the dirge—sung over his remains “ to an agreeable and 
pathetic air,” which we subjoin in the “ literal translation,” may 
impart to our readers some notion of Abyssinian poetry. 

“Alas! Sebagadis, the friend of all, 
Has fallen at Daga Shaha, by the band of Oubeshat ! 
Alas! Sebagadis, the pillar of the poor, 
Has fallen at Daga Shaha, weltering in his blood ! 
The people of this country, will they find it a good thing 
To eat ears of corn which have grown in the blood ? 
Who will remember [St.] Michael of November 

e. to give alms}? 
Mariam, with five thousand Gallas, has killed him 

[ him, é. e, who remembered to give alms] : 
For the half of a loaf, for a cup of wine, 
The friend of the Christians has fallen at Daga Shaha!”’ 

Mr. Gobat, too, was so unhappy as to hear of the death of his 
sister, which occurred in Europe during his absence; and to lose 
his brother missionary, as well as his patron and protector. For, 
it appears, they were often compelled by hunger, or the prospect of 
hunger, to procure food by expedients, to which, under ordinary 
circumstances, missionaries would hardly have had recourse. At 
p. 288, we read the simple and unpretending statement, 


“ At sun-set, Walda Michael sent us some raisins, and a good piece 


of meat, which we ate partly raw ; it being two days since we had had any 
- thing to eat.” 


It is, therefore, with less surprise that we peruse the account at 
page 226. 


“ We have not yet suffered from hunger, neither myself nor my servants ; 
but we have begun to live by the chase. Yesterday I went, with one of 
my servants, to seek for food on a mountain near Gondar ; but we could 
get a shot at only two partridges. To-day my servants brought’ me a 
fine gazelle, which two men could hardly carry. I think it is better to 
seek a livelihood by bunting than to beg, especially at a season when the 
people of the country have hardly whereon to live.” 


It was in one of these hunting expeditions that Mr. Kugler 
met with an accident, which occasioned his death. Mr. Gobat 
had been attacked by ophthalmia; and, afterwards, by a com- 
plaint in the stomach. 


“ This, complaint,” be says, “ though not attended with much pain, 
yet brought with it much inconvenience ; as I could not, at the most, 
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read more than one chapter in the Bible a day. Two lines of writing 
entirely turned my head. 1 took a daily ride on my mule, but that was 
not sufficient. As there is much game in the neighbourhood of Adowab, 
I went out to the chase two or three times every week, that, by having 
an object in view, I might forget the fatigue ; and when exhausted with 
over-fatigue, | mount my mule, and return home. These exercises did me 
so much good, that one day I induced my brother Kugler, who felt bimself 
indisposed, to come with me. He found so much benefit from it, that 
he resolved, two days after, again to take the same course, especially to go 
and bunt wild-boars, the fat of which he wanted to make ointments. 
On the 10th of December, as we were passing by the side of a river be- 
fore sun-rise, we saw at a distance a great beast in the water, which we 
took for a crocodile. I said to Kugler,‘ Which of us shall go and shoot 
this animal?’ He replied immediately, with a tone of apprehension, 
‘1 will go.’ On approaching, be thought it was a hippopotamus, and 
fired upon it; but his gun burst, and made several wounds in his left 
arm, which are not yet cured: his recovery, however, goes on very fairly, 
so that we hope nothing will come of the accident. My chief care only 
is, to exhort him to remain ‘quiet, and to be as tender of his arm as 


possible ; a point which costs him much, because he thinks himself out 
of danger.” —pp. 267, 268. 


At first, indeed, appearances were favourable, but, after some 
days, the wound broke out afresh ; the blood began to flow in 
large quantities ; fever came on; and, after several vicissitudes, 
the termination was fatal: but the last moments of the missionary 
were full of Christian peace, and Christian hope. 


“« Be of good courage!’ I said to him: ‘ the Lord will not forsake 
you, in life or in death. He never forsakes those who put their trust in 
Him.’ ‘ I know it well!’ he replied with a tone of confidence: ‘ He 
has never forsaken me.’ Having said these words, he again cast a look 
all round him ; and then fell asleep so gently, that for two hours none 
of the attendants could believe that he was really dead. It was about 


nine o'clock in the evening (Dec. 29) when he resigned his soul into the 
hands of his Creator and Saviour." —p. 274. 


One thing only, in his last illness, caused to the mind of Mr. 
Kugler a not unnatural anxiety. 


“ While conversing together,” writes Mr. Gobat, “ he said to me : ‘ It is 
possible that I may die of this accident ; and in this view I have one 
thing on my heart, which burdens me. After my death, it will devolve 
on you to make it known in Europe: but I know, that if you write, in 
general terms, that | was wounded in hunting, many persons would be 
offended at it. That would signify nothing, as to myself; for in this 
respect I have a pure conscience before God, who knows that it was not 
for pleasure I went hunting on that day, but simply to preserve my 
health, and for the benefit of the sick of this country: but if this acci- 
dent were generally known, | fear that many Christians might be scan- 
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dalized at it ; and that the world might take occasion to speak ill of the 
work of Missions, as if the Missionaries passed their time usclessly in 
hunting. After all, however, I am persuaded that the two Committees, 
in London and Basle, know me well enough not to be mistaken about 
me. You can write the whole to them: they will at once know whether 
they ought to publish it or not.’ I told him, in order to soothe his mind, 
that hunting and fishing are one and the same thing, as the same word 
expresses both in oriental languages ; and that no Christian ever blamed 
the Apostles, that at one time they were preaching the Gospel, and that 


then they went fishing. Both are evil, only as they are made so,"’— 
pp. 270, 271. 


Here, again, we seem to recognize the “ genuine native simpli- 
city” of Mr. Gobat. Nor, perhaps, is it less conspicuous in some 
of the discussions with the Priests and Roman Catholic Christians 
of Abyssinia ; as, for instance, in a conversation with “ a Monk, 
who came wrapt up in a sheep-skin, and proud of his self-righ- 
teousness :” and, likewise, in disquisitions with the natives upon 
such points as ‘ the anointing, or third birth of Jesus Christ :” 


terms and topics which may create mistakes as strange as the one 
recorded by Mr, Gobat himself. 


Sept. 5 : Sunday—To-day a young man, not among the most ignorant, 
asked me if Sunday (Sanbat) was a great saint; as his feast is cele- 
brated every week, while those of other great saints, as St. Michael and 
St. George, are only celebrated once a month. All the beggars personify 
Sunday ; asking alms for love of Sunday, as for the love of a saint: and 
they add, ‘ May Sunday keep you! May Sunday justify you !’ "—pp. 
251, 252. 

The work of Mr. Abeel is called, “ Journal of a Residence in 
China and the neighbouring countries, from 1830 to 1833.” But 
the title, ‘* Residence,” is a misnomer. Mr. Abeel -appears to 
have been almost the most locomotive of missionaries » and ‘his 
volume might have been described with more propriety, “ Mis- 
sionary Rambles beyond the Ganges;” or, “ A Coasting Voyage 
to China, Japan, Siam, the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
and all the Ultra-Gangetic Nations, with incidental notices of the 
passages from New York and to Europe.” How any man, in 
such a period of time, could have learnt the languages, acquainted 
himself with the habits, and influenced the minds of the various 
nations which he visited, so as to effect a salutary change in their 
religious opinions and practices, is to us a mighty puzzle, an in- 
soluble enigma. But Mr. Abeel, we perceive, is “ Minister of the 
Dutch Church in North America, and Missionary of the American 
Board of Missions to South-Eastern Asia.” It may be, there- 


fore, that he has derived from America and the Americans the pro- : 


verbial rapidity of movement, and fondness for migration, One 
consequence, however, of this vast range is, that Mr. Abeel is 
NO. XXXVII.— JAN, 1836. L 
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indebted for many of his pages to the journals or the conversa- 
tion of persons, into whose society he was thrown in the course 
of his travels. He even says, in his preface,— 


“ As the object of this volume is to inform the Christian world of the 
state of these Heathen countries, the writer has extended his observations 
much beyond the limits of his travels, and bas drawn from every open 
and uncorrupted source the information required for his purpose. What 
he has seen, and heard, and read, as far as the testimony appear 
credible, has been freely appropriated. A considerable portion of what 
is stated has been derived from the experience and observation of his 
fellow-missionaries resident at the places which he visited.”—pp. xxix,xxx. 


Again, 


“An interruption of the narrative of events to insert what appeared 
worthy of remark, as well as an introduction of facts the knowledge of 
which was in a few instances gained after the date under which they 
are recorded, with other discrepancies of the same kind, would not deserve 
notice, were it not that they might be thought to derogate from the cor- 
rectness of the observations. It is to be regretted, that many subjects of 
the greatest interest have been either omitted or passeil over with a few 
unsatisfactory remarks, while others, of far less importance, have been 
inserted in their place. ‘The omission was unavoidable, owing to a dearth 
of information on these points: the less important observations were sub- 
stituted, in the hope that they may at least have the effect of drawing 
attention to these neglected regions, and thus lead to measures for their 
further investigation and spiritual benefit.” — pp. xxx, xxxi. 


These elements must, of course, be taken into consideration, 
when we would compute the value and authority of the book. 
Yet the tone of Mr. Abeel’s own statements is often candid and 
cautious, as well as earnest and devout. For example :— 


‘* The most important inquiry remains to be answered—viz. What has 
been the result of these exertions and favourable appearances? how many 
* have turned to God from idols, to serve the living and true God, and to 
wait for His Son from heaven?’ We answer: We know not that this 
has been the case with any —the time has been too short to form an 
opinion. A beathen’s mind cannot be enlightened in a day, neither is it 
reasonable to suppose that his heart will be renovated until his judgment 
is informed. [he means which ordinarily lead to this result have not 
been employed. We have«lone little more than scatter the good seed, 
and that upon ground loaded with noxious weeds, without having had 
time to witness its springing up, still less to cherish it into lively 
strength, 

“And bere it may not be out of place to caution the reader against 
those favourable, though false, conclusions, which are too frequently de- 
duced from missionary journals. The difficulty of writing so as to inform 
the Christian world of actual occurrences, and yet not to sacrifice a 
faithful report to the dreaded evils of misinterpretation, must be felt by 
every missionary. ‘lhe song of the ploughman and the sower, especially 
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when he expresses the joyous expectation of the harvest, is confounded with 
the shouts of the reaper; and then, when the mistake is discovered, the 
labourer, and not the listener, is blamed. We do not say that no miscon- 
ceptions have been transferred from the mind of the sanguine reporter to 
his reader; but, in the great majority of cases where mistakes exist, we 
believe them to originate with the latter. For instance, when we speak 
of the avidity with which the heathen receive Christian books, the best 
motive is charitably assigned, when they may have been artfully con- 
cealing the very worst. When their conversation is detailed, they receive 
credit for a certain amount of knowledge, which among Christians is 
connected with the sentiments they express, but which their future lives 
prove that they do not possess. ‘They are believed sincere, when they 
neither feel what they say, nor know that the truths they profess should 
influence the heart. Their own views and notions of every thing sacred 
are so opposite to ours, that, without much experience, and severe scru- 
tiny, we cannot determine the standard by which to try them; and even 
with this intimate acquaintance with their modes of thought, there is 
constant danger of being deceived, through the hypocrisy of some, and 
the self-ignorance of others. 

‘* In our excursions abroad, and in their visits to us, we have met 
with numbers who evinced a superficial knowledge of the contents of the 
book we had distributed. Affew seemed to manifest some impression 
of the truth upon their hearts. We have had pleasing evidence that the 
spirit of inquiry was abroad ; but there were no grounds of certainty for 
concluding that any had been ‘ renewed in the spirit of their minds.’ ” 
—p. 233—235. 


It is, indeed, impossible not to suspect,—not with misgiving and 
apprehension as to ultimate results, but with a prudent calculation 
of present prospects,—that the zeal of attention with which savages 
listen to Missionaries is too often but a mirage of piety; that the 
readiness which they evince to receive Bibles is but just the 
greediness with which they would snatch at any other Eufopean 
curiosity; or, at least, that motives of self-interest, of which it may 
be quite wise to take advantage, are mixed up with feelings of 
religion. ‘Thus, Mr, Abeel writes,— 


“ The most hopeful circumstance concerning the mission, is the 
number of attendants upon our Sabbath services. Between twelve and 
twenty Chinese have generally been present—few indeed, contrasted 
with the myriads who cling with madness to their idols, but encouraging 
when compared with the past. Our auditory has been gradually in- 
creased by a species of management, which, had I remained, would pro- 
bubly have swelled it to a large congregation. In conversing with the 
numerous applicants for medicine, I told such as I thought could well 
attend, of our Sabbath service, and appointed that day and hour for them 
to come for a fresh supply of medicine. Many who commenced their 
attendance through these means, became too much interested in their 
new pursuit to discontinue it.”—p, 264. 


“ Medical knowledge is calculated to give influence to the missionary. 
L2 
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It attracts many, from different and distant parts, to whom we could 
otherwise have no possible access. It affords an opportunity for in- 
structing those who come, and lays them under such obligations as can be 
made available in securing both their attention to the remarks made, and 
their attendance upon the established ordinances of religion.” —p. 266. 


There is sense, too, in the account of his intercourse with Chow 
Fah. 

“ Tn fact I am only withheld from the plainest, most pointed conver- 
sation, by the apprehension of defeating my own object ; and when there 
are sufficient grounds for dismissing this apprehension, the effort, in the 
Lord's strength, shall be made, Still I very much fear that an imperfect 
knowledge of his language renders all my instructions comparatively un- 
availing. —pp. 277, 278. 

Nor does Mr. Abeel partake of Mr. Yate’s sentiments on the 
indefeasible grace and election of his converts. On the contrary, 
he relates :— 


“ The most trying circumstance of the past week, and one which has 
called forth many a sigh, is the conduct of the boy who had been with 
me for nearly a year, and who I hoped had ‘ passed from death unto 
life.” He had been addicted to intemperance before he entered our service, 
but for a long time had appeared to be perfectly reformed. While at 
Singapore with me, he had to associate, in the family in which I lived, 
with a profligate fellow-servant, whom I have heard him warn against the 
evil consequences of dissipation, but who seduced him into the ve 
crimes he had himself so solemnly condemned. Before I suspected the 
least misdemeanour, his conduct had become so offensive to the public, 
that I was compelled to dismiss him immediately from my service. I 
know of nothing more painful to a missionary’s heart than an event of 
this kind. Those who have followed to the grave a cherished child—one 
who was their solace in loneliness, and their hope in coming years—may 
form some idea of this trial. But no! what is a bodily pang, a tempo- 
‘ary separation, to spiritual, eternal wretchedness! ‘To see the ‘ rulers 
of darkness’ re-capture those who we hoped had been wrested from 
their dominion, and to find the gloom of the second death closing upon 
those who we fondly believed had emerged into light; produce, for the 
moment, something of the agony belonging to the destiny of the lost.” — 
pp. 270, 271. 

Yet with the candour and good sense of Mr. Abeel is occasion- 
ally blended a large infusion of credulity and weakness. Can the 
following account be literally correct? 


* 13th.—To-day Mr. Hunter sent for us, to witness a sight which 
has attracted much attention in Siam, and would be considered 
equally strange in more enlightened countries. It was a young child 
“ in the water as in its native element, with all the buoyancy and 
playfulness of a fish. Its evolutions are astonishing—sometimes rolling 
over, with a rapid motion, and apparently no exertion; then turning 
round like a hoop, by bending its tace under, as it lies on its back, and 
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throwing its feet over its head. It floats like a cork, with no apparent 
motion of any of the muscles; occasionally allows itself to sink until 
only the half of its head is seen; dives; holds its face under water long 
enough to alarm those who are ignorant of its powers ; and yet appears 
to breathe ds easily as though it had suffered no suspension of- respi- 
ration. It is evidently delighted with the exercise ; evinces no fatigue, 
nor the least apprehension, and often cries when taken up. It is a sin- 
gular object, both in the water and out of it. It is three years old, very 
small, can neither speak nor walk, is very defective in sight, will take 
no food but its earliest provision—in fact, appears quite idiotic—and has 
exhibited the same fondness for the water, and peculiar feats in it, the 
first time that it was tried, when only a year old."—pp. 278, 279, 


But what are we to think of the concluding sentence of the 
paragraph, where Mr. Abeel is describing the superstitious 
charms and customs of the priests, when they would frighten or 
keep away the “ evil spirits,” the “ dreaded gen?” 


“ They often surround a place, from which they wish to debar their 
invisible enemies, with a thread, which their incantatory powers can, 
they imagine, render an impassable barrier. The whole walled city is 
thus guarded. Even human bodies are believed to be secured from de- 
monaical possession by the same means. Similar methods are employed 
by the priests in taking alligators, when they appear in the river; and, 
according to the uniform testimony of the spectators, they generally 
prove successful. In statements of this kind, and many others equally 
incredible, | have been at a loss what to believe. If the priests are not 
assisted by the spirits whom they profess to controul, they must possess 


all their power, or they never could impose upon such a variety of wit- 
274. 


Nor can we but deplore the admission into the volume of some 
statements derived from Mr. King, one of Mr. Abeel’s informants; 
or at least of the tone which is adopted. 


‘“« That which, in the history of these islands, is most to be deplored, 
and which has been perhaps the principal cause of the ferocity and 
treachery which in the East characterize Manilla men,* is their religion. 
* The Church of Rome has here proselyted to itself the entire population. 
The natives have become bigoted Papists. The services of the Church 
are administered by nearly one thousand frailes, curas, cleros, &c. ; the 
first offices being held by the Spanish clergy.” Atthe head of this colonial 
establishment is an archbishop, who has three suffragans and two hundred 
and fifty Spanish clergy, besides about eight hundred natives. The in- 
fluence of these priests is unbounded. They hold the minds of the misera- 
ble natives in complete subjection, while they themselves are the slaves as 
well as the patrons of iniquity. Their ministrations are confined to the 
altar and the confession-box. ‘* Common report attributes to the priests 
lives deformed with the grossest immoralities. In the obscurity of their 


* Such is the revengeful and sanguinary character of these men, that it is said to - 


affect the insurance of the ships in which they are employed. The massacre of 1890 
illustrates the ferocity of their character.” 
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parishes mach concealment of their licentious conduct is not attempted, 
nor have the majority of them refinement enough to think it becoming.’ 

“One source of vice and poverty among the natives, is the number of 
religious observances imposed upon them. ‘ The church has marked out, 
exclusive of Sundays, above forty days in the year, on which no labour 
must be performed throughout the island. Besides these, there are 
numerous local feasts, in honour of the patron saints of towns and 
churches. ‘These feasts invariably end in gambling, drinking, and de- 
bauchery of every description.” —pp. 328, 329. 

Mr. Abeel himself, towards the end of his book, insists very much 
upon the necessity of unity among a/f Christians in the promotion 
of Foreign Missions; but it is clear that the unity which he 
advocates is not meant to include the Roman Catholics. 

* Yesterday the man whom Mr. Gutzlaff had baptized called for the 
first time. He bad been absent to Cochin-China and China, and had 
discovered, from more than mere observation, that, notwithstanding the 
similarity of name, our doctrines and those of the Roman Catholics were 
very different. He said they would not acknowledge him in Amoy, 
although he confessed himself a disciple of Jesus, and showed his cre- 
dentials. That idol which they adored, and the strange, unintelligible 
mode of their worship, were quite as offensive to him, as his knowledge of 
the Saviour, and ignorance of their abominations, were to them.” — 
pp. 271,272. 

But we have no space for more citations. It would, however, 
be injustice not to add, that the work of Mr. Abeel is ushered in 
by an introduction from the pen of the Hon. and Rey. Baptist 
Noel, written with skill and perspicuity, in the most simple, 
practical, and unambitious style. 

‘The very few pages which remain now at our disposal must be 
devoted to more general remarks on the subject of Missions and 
Missionaries. Yet we cannot pretend even to mention all or 
nearly all the topics which that subject embraces; or to deal 
with any of them as fully and elaborately as their importance de- 
serves, 

They who are interested in the progress of Christian Missions, 
~——and really men cannot well be called Christians if they are not 
interested,—are aware, that there are still points connected with 
them, some incidental and subordinate, some which must even be 
considered essential and fundamental, on which Opinions are 
divided, Of course it is on all hands agreed, that there are no limits 
to be set to the bounds of Missionary exertion, except the circum- 
ference of our globe; for “ the field is the world :” and that it is 
the duty of every man, who has been born and lived amidst the bles- 
sings of the Gospel, to extend Christianity to heathen countries as 
well as to diffuse it athome. Neither can there be much difference 
of opinion as to the combination of moral and intellectual, and even 
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physical qualities, which is required in a Missionary; the zeal, 
and yet the prudence ; ; the courage, and yet the calmness ; the 
ardour, and yet the patience ; the enthusiasm, and yet the tact; 
the intimate acquaintance, both metaphysical and historical, with 
the nature and constitution alike of man in the abstract, and of 
men as modified by circumstances; the authority and power by 
which religious truth must be enforced, with the secret spell of 
gentle and attractive persuasiveness ; and then, too, the hardilood 
of constitution and strength of nerve, which can smile in the face 
of danger, which can endure thirst, and hunger, and fatigue; and 
not merely insufficiency of provisions, but a completé change of 
habits and diet, and constant exposure to inclemency of atmio- 
sphere, and variations of climate. Neither, therefore, again, can 
there be much dispute as to the obstacles which must impede the 
Missionary’s career, and the allowances which ought to be madé 
for his failures and mistakes. 

Disagreements, however, exist,—not merely about the relative 
amount of Missionary effort whic sh has been put forth bythe Church 
and by Dissenters; or, within the Establishment itself, about the 
supineness of one party, or the injudiciousness of another,—pomts 
which we designedly waive, because we cannot now enter upon 
Missionary statistics, and comparisons which might be deemed 
invidious,—but about the proper management of Missions, the 
best way in which a Missionary can go to work, and even the 
quantity and quality of the Christian knowledge which he is likely 
to instil. We do sincerely trust, that in the slight and brief ob- 
servations which we can offer, our meaning will not be misunder- 
stood: we do sincerely trust, that we shall not be suspected of wish- 
ing to damp the fervour of devout and self- -denying men, or to throw 
the shadow of a doubt upon the utility of their toils, more than 
upon the excellence of their intentions. 

We may not, indeed, place implicit reliance in the sound: 
ness of the religion of some of the neophytes, more than im the 
disinterested probity of the gentleman who rejoiced in tobacco; 
and whose talk was of pigs: and yet, after all the draw- 
backs, and abatements, and deductions have been made, there re- 
mains a vast surplus of temporal and spiritual good; and a vast 
tribute of praise to be awarded to those heaven-devoted and self- 
banished exiles, who have sacrificed ease, and comfort, and even 
safety, to the instruction of the savage and the conversion of the 
idolater. 

For, to say nothing of the toils, and perils, and privations 
which must be incurred, let us merely take the difficulties whieh 
are incident to the process of instruction. ‘Phat process is no 
other than to convey the truths of the Gospel in a language which 
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has probably no analogous terms, and to minds which can yet 
form no adequate conceptions. ‘The medium of communication 
is a tongue foreign to the teacher; and the recipient must present 
the most formidable obstacles, both from the want of some ideas, 
and the obstinate recurrence of others. The barriers of early 
association, and inveterate prejudices, and established habits of 
thought, must all be broken down, before the new tenets can find 
a proper access, or even discover a single avenue not blocked up 
against their entrance. 

It is needless, therefore, to observe again how much of judg- 
ment, as well as energy, is demanded for the task. It used to be 
an old thesis at Oxford, “ an quicquid recipitur, ad modum rect- 
prentis, recipiatur ?” and experience, as well as theory, assures us, 
that, even where there is a parity of information and moral feeling, 
and much more where there is a great and multiform discrepancy 
between the two parties, the same notions may be imparted in 
one sense and received in another, 

Hence the question as to the best mode of communicating the 
truths of Christianity to rude and ignorant heathens goes deep 
into the very heart of the philosophy of human nature. The 
matter has long been in dispute, whether it is more eligible to 
begin with the direct and immediate enforcement of the tran- 
scendental verities of revelation, or proceed by the more circuitous 
route of traming the mind for their reception by degrees: whe- 
ther it is more conducive to God’s glory and man’s welfare to com- 
mence with the mighty elements of Christian faith, or the simpler 
elements of Christian morality: or, again, in what proportions it 1s 
right to mix them at the commencement; or, how far the pro- 
mulgator of the Gospel is to appear as the pioneer of civilization. 

‘The problem, we think it evideut, is not one which admits of 
any general solution applicable to all cases. Much must, of course, 
be left to the judgment of the missionary, formed upon the spe- 
cial exigencies which meet him on his path. He has to feel his 
way, and act according to the character and capacity of the indi- 
vidual with whom he deals. At any rate, we are too deeply im- 
pressed with the solemn importance and the delicate intricacies of 
the subject, to write upon it in a dictatorial tone. Even if time 
and ability were not wanting, we have hardly, as yet, sufficient 
data before us. Our wish, therefore, is, rather to see the subject 
taken up with a searching and comprehensive inquiry, by men 
whose powers and opportunities are superior to our own, than 
meddle with it ourselves in the spirit of precipitate and presump- 
tuous dogmatism. 

Here, as every where else, the mischief of the extremes is dis- 
cernible at a glance. It is very possible to secularize Christianity 
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too much, and so place in the foreground its collateral and sub- 
ordinate benefits, as almost to keep out of sight its distinctive and 
unspeakable excellencies, It is very possible to represent it as 
little more than a system of religious utilitarianism, or an ethical 
code of unrivalled beauty.” On the other hand, it is possible to con- 
vert the most blissful tidings of the Gospel into sounds which have 
no meaning, by attempting to hurry their introduction, before there 
is either an intellectual or spiritual capability of comprehending 
them aright. It is possible, perhaps, so to exalt the privileges of 
the believer as to annul, for an untutored and barbarous under- 
standing, the common rules of moral obligation. Let men, in- 
deed, beware, lest truth itself should be embraced as an error and 
an empty fable: let them, indeed, beware, lest, in instilling the 
most mysterious doctrines of the Bible, quite independent of their 
proof, into minds utterly unable to grasp and appreciate them, the 
faith of Jesus Christ should be received as an idolatry, and the 
sublimest, the divinest articles of our creed should be transmuted 
into an awful superstition. Surely this is worse than to throw 
pearls before swine, or to plant the seed in a soil which is unpre- 
pared for it, and where it cannot grow. It is better to go round 
than to go wrong. It is better to move slowly, and step by step, 
than to think of leaping to the goal by a single bound; than to 
build upon wrong foundations, and have to undo all that has been 
done. It is better to regulate the method of teaching by the ca- 
pacity of the learner, so that in the end he may be enabled to give 
a reason for the hope that is in him, and pray with the spirit and 
with the understanding also, than to fling even the nutriment of. 
eternal life crudely into a mind, where it will soon be assimilated 
to its ordinary food, or become a mere mass of enthusiasm and 
confusion. 

It is curious to remark—for the matter may be placed in ano- 
ther, yet not unconnected, point of view—who the persons are by 
whom this latter mistake is usually committed. ‘They belong to 
the school of which one favourite doctrine 1s the progressive exhi- 
bition and development of Christianity. Basing their argument 
upon this principle—and into its correctness or incorrectness we 
shall not now inquire—they infer that the Epistles of St. Paul are 
a truer and fuller index of the evangelical scheme than the dis- 
courses of the Redeemer hiniself. And why? Because the pro- 
founder and more characteristic mysteries were only partially re- 
vealed until after the resurrection and ascension of our Lord, 
And why, then, were they kept back? Because the minds of men 
could “ not bear them” at first; not being elevated enough, or ex- 
panded enough, and, therefore, being unprepared to receive them 
in the fulness of their majesty. And yet these same persons, with 


that besetting sin of inconsistency which seems always and every 
where to haunt them, will insist, as an universal canon, from 
which it is an abandonment of genuine Christianity to depart, 
upon the immediate inculcation of these high and transcendental 
mysteries in the case of unenlightened and idolatrous pagans, 
when probably neither the ideas can be brought within the scope 
of their reason, nor the terms rendered within the compass of 
their idiom. We will not venture to speak, im connection with 
such disciples, of the subtleties of Predestination; or the nicer 
matters in which Calvinism delights: but we will take the cardinal 
point of Justification by Faith, if presented in its absolute and 
unqualified, naked and unconditional shape. And we would ask, 
whether the Popish doctrine of Absolution would be hkely to 
open the door to a wilder licentiousness of thought, if not of con- 
duct, than the tenet, wrought into an uncultivated mind, that the 
reception of certain doctrines, in which, too, by the way, there 
would be many grievous misapprehensions, could act instantane- 
ously as a sponge for all his misdeeds ; and that all his offences, 
at whatsoever period of life they might be committed, would thus 
be cancelled and blotted out from the register of heaven. 

Yet it is futile, some men allege, to think of teaching Christian 
ethics, which can only come by the impregnation of the heart with 
Christian belief. It is idle to talk of training up the mind for the 
due reception of the sacred mysteries, since it is the province of 
the missionary not to trouble himself with the devices of man’s 
wisdom, but to trust to the intrinsic efficacy of that doctrine, 
which is the power of God and the wisdom of God; inasmuch as 
the mighty ars will be done, not by human skill, or by human 
eloquence, but by the energy and the spirit of the Lord of Hosts. 
The missionary is the ambassador of the King of Kings, and he is 
not to tamper with the message, but deliver it in all its fulness, 
according to his credentials. And, therefore, he is to bear aloft 
the torch of the glorious Gospel, and carry, at once and always, 
before him the living and burning light of evangelical truth; and 
enforce, at once and always, the prostrate vileness, and corru ption, 
and impotence of human nature; the one only way of reconcili- 
ation and restoration to the favour of the Most High; the infinite 
merits of the Saviour; Justification, simply and solely, through 
Faith; the utter worthlessness of good works as the means or condi- 
tions of salvation; the immediate and felt influences of the Holy 
Ghost, and God's care for his elect people. Now, acknowledg-_ 
ing the sincerity with which these views are urged, and in a cer- 
tain way admitting their correctness, we yet doubt whether any 
missionary ever has acted, or ever could act, precisely upon the 
letter of such instructions. Divine Providence condescends to 
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work by human instrumentality, and the agency must be adjusted 
to the object—the means must be accommodated to the end; and 
we may remember, that to pour the strongest flood of radiance 
suddenly upon the eye; is to dazzle and blind, rather than to 
enlighten, 

An appeal may perhaps be made to the criterion of success; 
yet we cannot allow that the number of apparent converts in the 
earlier stages of a mission is decisive of the point. Both at home 
and abroad, we believe it to be a more important question, what 
religion is imbibed, than how many imbibe it. We can well con- 
ceive, for instance, that in many cases the doctrine of the incar- 
nation of the Divinity—of a God manifest in the flesh—would 
be embraced with readiness, and even with avidity, by an idola- 
trous tribe. But it might be so embraced, that the Deity would 
be altogether degraded and humanized,—that the creed of a trie 
une Godhead would be merely engrafted upon the stock of 
Polytheism, and that the most glorious verity of the Christian 
faith would be incorporated with the body of ancestral and im- 
memorial fictions, i} ust in the same way we can conceive that 
the Popish tenets, respecting the agency of the Virgin Mary, 
and the invocation of saints, would obtain an easier ‘credence 
from the unenlightened mind than the more spiritualized forms of 
Protestant belief. We have even heard men. argue, that the 
Jesuits were the most efficacious, and the most proper mission- 
aries, on the ground that there must be some adulteration of the 
Gospel, before the Heathen can accept it, and some alloy in the 
gold before it can pass current. : 

Appeal may also be made to the most competent authorities, 
We have consulted them ourselves ; and certainly meet with some, 
to whom attention ought to be paid, corroborating by many 
expressions the view, which may appear, at the first glance, most 
evangelical and most spiritual. In mentioning, for instance, the 
names of Buchanan, and Henry Martyn, and David Brainerd, 
we mentioned the names of men, who, if in some instances, and 
at some periods of their lives, they may be charged with en- 
thusiasm and imprudence, are yet entitled to Christian gratitude 
and respect. Yet even their example will be found, and of 
necessity, at variance with their words. The examples, on the 
other hand, of Swartz, the model of Missionaries in India, of 
Oberlin, together with some others, who had to act the part of 
Missionaries in Europe, may demonstrate the use, and in many 
cases, the need, either of training up a people to religion through 
civilization, or at least of making civilization and religion walk 
side by side, and of rendering human and useful knowledge the 
ministering handmaid to divine. 
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So, too, in each of the works, which we have now reviewed, 
we find either distinct avowals, or incidental admissions, of the 
advantage of varied qualifications, and capabilities, and informa- 
tion, and even of occasional departures from a directly Missionary 
character. To raise the level of comfort in savage nations; to 
inoculate them with better habits; to refine and enlarge their 
conceptions by degrees ; to teach the useful arts; to introduce 
the elements of a higher taste, and so lift them above the sphere 
of sordid and grovelling appetites; to afford nobler resources 
than the animal pleasures of flesh and sense—this has often been 
the Missionary’s business, and the nearest path to the consum- 
mation of his desires. We are far from saying, that this is al- 
ways the best method, or that these things may not very frequently 
“ be added, by secking first the kingdom of God and his nghteous- 
ness.” We only mean to infer, that it is injudicious to tie down 
the Missionary, before hand and at a distance, to any particular 
routine ; and that it is oftentimes his province to vary the means, 
that he may secure the unity of the end; to watch his occasions ; 
to msinuate what he cannot enforce; to think nothing incom- 
patible. with his object which ‘can promote its success, nothing 
derogatory, nothing unbecoming, nothing desecrating, which can be 
made really available for his sacred purposes. We have seen how 
beneficial, how almost indispensable, is a knowledge of medicine ; 
but if it be good that Missionaries should be dispensers of drugs, 
it must be also good that they should be stored with the higher 
pharmacopaia of philosophical and moral knowledge, which may 
act as a remedy for many diseases of the mind and heart. We 
know that it is good for them to be enabled to teach agriculture, 
and to possess an acquaintance, if it be possible, with several 
European trades and handicrafts, and processes of manu- 
facture. And our argument is, that, if they must sometimes heal 
the body before they can become, under their divine Master, 
physicians to the soul; and if they must sometimes instruct in 
useful knowledge, before they can imtix any religious admoni- 
tions ; so, by parity of reasoning, the elementary truths of religion, 
which speak to the common nature and universal identities of 
man, may often be wisely inculcated before the transcendental mys- 
teries, At least all these things may be carried forward pari 
passu ; sometimes the one step being taken, and sometimes the 
other; but all leading to the same ultimate point of Christian 
conversion and Christian enlightenment. 

But let us turn from these uninspired and fallible opinions to 
the oracles of omniscient and eternal wisdom. In all cases, the 
commissioned teachers and prophets were instructed to instil 
certain principles, “by manifestation of the truth, commending 
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themselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” But 
the method was uniformly to speak, as the conscience could re- 
spond. We find nothing antedated, nothing precipitated ; nothing 
done, or attempted, in violation of the order of nature. We find 
the Almighty accommodating his communications of divine 
things, and his revelations of himself, to the comparatively ‘“ gross 
and feeble and puerile conceptions of the Jew.” We find that the 
extirpation of idolatry oad polytheism, the inculcation of the 
sublimest truths of natural religion, preceded the full disclosure 
of the Christian economy of redemption and grace. We find 
that John the Baptist, the precursor of our Lord, was raised up 
to preach repentance as preparatory to faith. Now, we would 
push our argument only to this extent, although, even here, Dr. 
Chalmers, among the rest, may be — us, that the mode 
adopted by the Deity in respect to the Jews, cannot be unjustifi- 
able, cannot be impious,—if circumstances seem to exact it—as 
applied to the negro and the Hottentot, the Greenlander and the 
Esquimaux, the Otaheitan, or the North American Indian ; and 
that, however men may disagree as to the immediate course, 
there may be as much true devotion and real evangelism on the 
one side as on the other. | 

Let us turn, moreover, to the example of that greatest and 
sublimest of all Missionaries, the apostle, Paul. e see incon- 
testable evidence in the case of St. Paul, that he proceeded with 
a caution equal and parallel to his energy; we see an uncom. 
promising boldness in preaching the great truths of the Gospel, 
and also an exquisite skill in adapting his discourses to the moral 
and intellectual state, the familiar notions, nay the very prepos- 
sessions and prejudices of his hearers. We may discern a marked 
difference, both in matter and style, as he addressed the Gentile 
or the Jew; the Corinthian or the Roman; the philosopher at 
Athens, or the convert from the mass of the Hebrew people : 
we discern that his uniform method was to advance in building u 
the superstructure, just in proportion as the foundation was ” f 
ready laid: and certainly we perceive no countenance given to the 
system, that the pupil, instead of beginning with the rudiments, 
is to be carried at once to the highest dogmas of the science ; or 
that the novice is to be admitted into the arcana of the most 
abstruse mysteries, without any previous initiation in the simpler 
and more elementary departments. ‘The Apostle, too, we must 
bear in mind, spoke to men, for the most part, much more 
prepared by preliminary thoughts and expectations, much more 
habituated to religious discussions, than the barbarians, whom 
the Missionary has to address. He was gifted, too, both by 
nature and by the Spirit, with endowments to which no present 
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Missionary can lay claim, and yet he did not strive to reverse the 
order which God has established, or to change the elements of 
buman nature, the laws and the constitution of the haman mind. 
He knew, that “ strong meat belongeth to them that are of full 
age, even those, who, by reason of use, have their senses exercised 
to discern both good and evil.” He knew, that, in many senses, 
“ that is not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural.” 
We know how St. Paul, “ to the weak became as weak, that he 
might gain the weak ; that he was made all things to all men, that 
by all means he might save some,” and that “this he did for the 
Gospel’s sake.” And, therefore, we cannot recognize, as essential 
or useful, any canon of rigorous exclusion; or perceive the 
spirituality, or the good, of confining all religious instruction to 
three or four propositions, which cannot be rightly understood 
by themselves, and must want their demonstration and their 
efficacy, if stripped of the kindred and supplemental truths, 
which should illustrate and support them. 

The missionary, therefore, has at least a large scope in which 
his own judgment may be exercised. We at least see no abso- 
lute, because no Scriptural, necessity for the undeviating pursuit 
of one exclusive plan; a plan, too, which, we really think, may be 
neither recommended by reason, nor exemplified in the Bible, 
nor urged upon our imitation by men divinely mspired. The 
missionary, we should remember, is not as the settled pastor in a 
Christian country. He is sometimes quite the reverse. He 
stands among savages, almost as an European community in 
himself. 

Hence it is, that some have proposed to send Christian colo- 
mies instead of single missionaries into remote spots still over- 
shadowed by the darkness of Heathenism; that is, knots of 
Christian families, or small Christian Societies, numerous enough 
to be of mutual ease and assistance, both among themselves, and 
in the furtherance of their common purpose ; yet not large enough 
to cause suspicion or to give umbrage. Such a plan might, per- 
haps, cut asunder some of the perplexities in which the matter is 
now involved. There is the old question, for instance, whether 
Christianization, or civilization, ought to have precedency in Mis- 
sionary exertions; or, in other words, whether European and 
American Missionaries, in their intercourse with the Heathens, 
should first Christianize in order to civilize; or first civilize, in 
order to Christianize. The example of the Jesuits, and still more 
of the Moravians, has been adduced on both sides. Yet, if 
Christian colonies could be sent out, the question, which is of 
itself, perhaps, an idle one, would fall to the ground; because it 
would immediately be seen that the two processes ought to go on 
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together, and that they can be of reciprocal benefit at every stage, 
Nor, again, would it be worth while, in such a case, to raise the 
question, for instance, whether the Missionary ought to be mrar- 
ried or unmarried ; and, again, how far he ought to push forward 
beyond the last boundaries of Christian civilization, At present, 
impediments are raised, because itis imprudent to enter, or trace, 
a circle which cannot be filled up; or to send an insulated and 
solitary mdividual much beyond the outskirts, where the social 
and spiritual influences of the Gospel are felt; much beyond the 
sphere of concert and co-operation with his friends: For what 
can be more disadvantageous than such a position? He may 
succeed for a time, only to perish. And then his work may die 
with him. Or he may be unable to stem by himself the current 
of idolatry and vice. Or he may himself become changed and 
corrupted by the surrounding contagion. The supposition is 
not improbable; for, alas! the temptations are not slight. How 
well may we conceive the single Missionary on a strange and 
distant coast—harassed, disappointed, discouraged on all sides— 
sunk in despondency, because seeing nothing before him but 
penury and cheerless toil; growing, more and more, hopeless of 
success; secularized and almost barbarized by the necessity of 
manual labour; quite cut off from the society of his fellows; 
and with no human eye upon him, that would reprove his lapses 
into negligence or depravity ; yet, on the other hand, perhaps, 
allured by. many sensual enticements, beholding a ager of. 
importance and ease, if he abandons the pursuit of his sacred 
enterprise; and thus gradually sinking from his Christian exalta- 
tion, far below the ordinary level of European habits. Some 
persons, either discerning the fatal effects which may follow the 
demoralization of a single Missionary, or moved by other consi- 
derations, would almost dissuade the employment of missions; 
and rest contented with the probability that the religion of Eng- 
land will be introduced through the expansion of her political 
empire. But, surely, no real Christian will trust to casualty 
what, through the grace of God, he can reduce to certainty by 
religious and immediate efforts. ‘The Missionary, however, must 
feel how greatly such efforts might be assisted by the general 
power, by the very aspect, of a society composed of European 
Christians. But, then, the misfortune is, that too often, in our co 
lonies and settlements, the power of a society avowedly Christian 
has been rather a counteracting than a co-operating force: and 
the conduct of many, bearmg the name and the profession of 
believers in the Gospel, instead of acting as any help to the 
Missionary, has been rather an antidote and countercharm to the 
magic of a holy example. Hence, therefore, has been advocated 
the experiment of small Christian colonies, composed of pious 
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men and pious women, who would use indirect means of conver- 
sion, and who would have their conversation honest among the 
Gentiles, and adorn the doctrine, which the ordained Missionary 
should be commissioned to preach. Mr. Abeel says 


“ The work of evangelizing the world demands more than the labours 
of the ordained missionary. There must be teachers, physicians, mer- 
chants, and in some places mechanics—Christian communities, who can 
employ all the various means by which the heathen may be influenced, 
and at the same time exhibit to them an example of the blessedness in 
which they labour to make them participate. The advantage of sending 
colonies, and not merely missionaries, is obvious to all who have been 
abroad. ‘The work would advance in proportion to the variety of plans 
adopted, and the number of instruments employed. Commerce and 
medicine harmonize admirably with schools, the press, distribution, and 
preaching. And if native agency is to be efficiently engaged in the 
missionary work, it can never be prepared with the same facility and 
perfection as in colonies of this description. Besides, labour and ex- 
pense would be greatly economized. Those numerous domestic duties, 
which consume so much of the time of single missionaries, or families, 
might be devolved upon a few; while the majority of both sexes would 
be at liberty to labour exclusively for the heathen.”—pp. 355. 

** The co-operation and influence of ladies are also greatly needed in 
evangelizing the heathen. In many countries they alone have access to 
their own sex. The only Christian lady who ever resided at Siam was 
admitted within the palace walls, and among the numerous wives of the 
princes and chief men of the country. Infant schools and female 
schools are their department; and none can succeed as well as they in 
obtaining scholars, and instructing and advising mothers. Ladies ought 
to accompany every mission family.”—p. 358. 


On all these points, however, conscientious doubts and dispu- 
tations may exist. We have not yet fathomed the philosophy of 
Missions; nor are we even acquainted with any philosophical and 
comprehensive history of Missions and Missionaries; nor can we 
yet see how a perfect code of instructions could be furnished to 
the pious wayfarer, who bears over land and sea the message of 
God, and the glad tidings of Redemption. Yet is it most con- 
solatory and most animating to reflect, that a new and unwonted 
impulse has been given to the cause; that England is arousin 
herself in her Christian might, and girding herself to the noble 
task of converting the world; and that her transatlantic daughter, 
worthy of the parent from whom she has sprung, is pressing 
onward, with a holy emulation, in the same course ; as the labours 
of Smith and Dwight, and the volume of Mr. Abeel, with a large 
company of others, may abundantly testify. We understand, in 
fact, that the Episcopal Church in North America, is about to 


appoint a Bishop on the shores of China, in consequence of the 
representations of Mr. Gutzlaff. 
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While a strenuous energy is thus roused for the prosecution of 
the evangelical enterprize; while the work is ever bhp ona 
larger scale and in multiplied directions; the question respecting 
the choice of Missionaries and the best management of Missions 
of course becomes, day after day, of intenser moment. It is ad- 
mitted by every person competent to form a judgment, that the 
Missionary ought not to stand alone and unsupported, but should 
have a connection with some society in a civilized and settled 
country, in order that his personal subsistence may be less preca- 
rious, that his safety and comfort may be in some measure 
insured, that some provision may remain for his family in case of 
death; and, again, that a sense of responsibility may at once 
stimulate and direct his efforts ; and that his ministry may be 
rendered more judicious and more efficient from the benefit of a 
collective wisdom and an accumulated experience. How im- 
portant, then, become the constitution and the principles of the 
Association on which the Missionary leans; how urgent, how 
imperative, upon every true and orthodox Churchman is the duty 
of assisting by his contributions—and we might well add, by his 
prayers—the admirable Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, 

By this, therefore—for we hasten to conclude hase remarks, 
so sadly incommensurate with the bageerw of the topics—by 
this, as by every other aspect of the religious world, we are 
brought round to our old point. When we look to the empire | 
of Great Britain; to the amount of her resources, the compass of 
her dominion, the enterprize of her sons; when we look to the 
universality of her language, the influence of her literature, the 
diffusion of her intellectual sway; when we regard the various 
means, ordinary and extraordinary, secular and spiritual, which 
Providence has placed at her command for extending her reli- 
gious faith; whether by peace or by war, by conquest or by 
commerce, by colonization, or by Missions; we are driven to the 
conclusion, that as the Christianity of England i is, the Christianity 
of the civilized world will gradually become. What, then, can 
we do, but urge, again and again, the unspeakable necessity of 
watching with a jealous solicitude over the soundness and the 
reasonableness, as well as the vitality and spirituality, of our faith 
at home? of striving, since so many and so abundant streams of 
religious instruction flow from our shores, that the fountains 
should be kept pure? of clinging, here in our domestic establish- 
ment, to integrity of doctrine, regularity of discipline, prudent 
and temperate earnestness in modes of teaching, if we care for 
God or for man, for ourselves or for our fellow creatures 7 

NO. XXXVII,—JAN. 1836. M 
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Arr. VII.—1. History of Moral Science. By Robert Blakey. 
® vols. Duncan, London. 1833. 


2. The Philosophy of Morals; an Investigation by a new and 
extended Analysis of the Faculties and the Standards employed 
in the Determination of Right and Wrong, illustrative of the 
Principles of Theology, Jurisprudence, and general Politics, 
By Alexander Smith, M. A. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co., 
London, 1835. 


Tue former of these works is useful as an outline of what, we 
believe, is now generally taught in the schools of Ethics in cer- 
tain parts of the kingdom, and because it exhibits within a narrow 
compass the distinguishing opinions of the ablest writers on 
Moral Science, from Aristotle down to Dr. Brown. Those who 
are desirous to learn, at little expense of time or reflection, what 
was thought by Hobbes, Cudworth, Cumberland, Locke, Arch- 
bishop King, Wollaston, Samuel Clarke, Shaftesbury, Mande- 
ville, Bolingbroke, Dr, Hutcheson, Bishop Butler, Ferguson, 
Price, Adam Smith, Dr. Paley, Dugald Stewart, Bentham, 
Godwin and Cogan, will have their curiosity gratified, and, at 
the same moment, find ample materials for deeper research. 
Perhaps in the eyes of some readers it may appear that the labours 
of the author have been almost entirely confined to the expan- 
sion of such notes as might be taken down while listening to the 
lectures of a Professor in some northern seminary. His book, 
however, is a convenient and valuable record of the disquisitions 
of very able men on some of the most important subjects that can 
employ the human intellect ; and we may hereafter have occasion 
to refer to it for the confirmation of some opinions on moral and 
religious truth, which are too often passed over with indifference. 

Mr. Smith aims at rather a higher object than his contempo- 
rary, Mr. Blakey. His disquisitions have more the air of origi- 
nality, and he is, without doubt, a man quite capable of thinking 
for himself on the profoundest questions of metaphysics or of 
ethical investigation. In some places we regret, his style is not 
sufficiently simple. Labouring to give expression to minute and 
subordinate ideas, he sometimes renders his sentences complicated, 
and occasionally bunes his principal thought under a load of 
words, 

The main object of this treatise on the Philosophy of Morals 
is to determine, in the first place, the mental faculty which is 
employed im discriminating right from wrong ; and secondly, the 
particular quality im an action, sentiment, or character which 
entitles it to be called morally good. ‘The former of these 
enquiries leads into the old controversy about the Moral Sense, 
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a tenet first avowedly promulgated by Dr. Hutcheson; and the 
latter has respect to the point so long litigated by our older writers 
as well as by Hume and Reid, in more recent times, relative to the 
standard or criteriow of virtue. In fact, we cannot advance a 
single step in this interesting field of research without haying 
previously satisfied ourselves with regard to that principle of our 
mental constitution, by which we perceive a morad distinction in 
character and actions; approve of one act and disapprove of 
another ; determine one to be good or right, and another to be bad _ 
or wrong. We must, therefore, be desirous to know whether it is 
a separate power or capacity, essentially distinct from every other 
with which mind is endowed, and adapted to a specific purpose : 
or whether, on the contrary, it be resolvable into any other power 
or faculty, which is to be viewed as in this respect, merely ex- 
ercising itself after one specific mode or one particular class of 
objects. 

It being a fact disputed by no class of theorists, that we have 
actually a perception of such distinctions, another question 
arises, namely, do the characters or actions which are thus 
distinguished as good or bad respectively, possess any assignable 
quality in common—any quality on account of which it is that they 
are so distinguished—and if so, what is that common quality? 
Wherein as regards the actions themselves, does a good action 
differ from a bad one? What is the object of approbation in the 
one, and of disapprobation in the other? For what is the one. 
approved and the other disapproved ¢ 

On former occasions we have stated distinctly our own opi- 
nions on the two points just delineated—the mental power and 
the moral quality, In respect to the first we think Bishop 
Butler was in the right — he said that, in every decision as to 
virtue and vice, there is a “ judgment of the understanding as 
well as a sentiment of the heart,” ‘There is no moral sense properly 
so called, no more than there is an architectural sense, or a poli- 
tical sense. The understanding, taking the word in its largest 
meaning, is exercised in pronouncing upon the moral qualities of 
every action or feeling submitted to our consideration; and as we 
are necessarily interested in such enquiries, as affecting our 
own happiness or that of our fellow creatures, our judgments are 
always accompanied with an emotion. The intellect perceives 
the tendency of an action, sentiment, or maxim, and the. heart 

feels it. 

It is because the intellectual perception in the department of 
practical morals is attended with a movement of the affection that 
the term sense has been applied to it; and certainly there is sq far 
a difference between the exercise of the understanding on matters 
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which affect human interests and on those which belong merely to 
the physical properties of body. The mathematician and the 
astronomer, it may be said, can employ their faculties in un- 
folding the relations of space, quantity, and motion, and even in 
applying their principles to the most stupendous phenomena ever 
displayed by the works of the Gmnipotent, without experiencing 
any feeling similar to the love, respect, approbation, hatred, 
disgust, and blame which force themselves upon us when we con- 
template human conduct, as falling under the heads of good or 
bad. But it is manifest, notwithstanding, that even such studies 
are not unattended with emotion, though the stirrings of sensi- 
bility in the latter case comprehend neither praise nor blame. 
Wonder, admiration, reverence, and awe are not less distinguish- 
able as emotions than gratitude and esteem. The same remark, 
too, may be applied to matters of taste and even to works of art. 
Sublimity and beauty awaken powerful feelings in the cultivated 
mind; and hence the school of Hutcheson had senses provided 
for all the classes of internal sensation of which the haman being 
is susceptible. But a finer analysis than that Professor employed 
has separated the respective clements of the beautiful and the 
sublime, and successfully ilustrated their nature by tracing them 
to the power of intellect operating upon the sympathies of man’s 
heart. So,in like manner, may all our moral emotions be ex- 
plained. ‘The sympathetic feelmg which binds us to the whole 
human race, as sharing and representing our own hopes, wishes, 
and fears, makes us susceptible of the pleasure or pain which 
ever attends our moral judgments. If we had no interests at 
stake affecting ourselves or others, we should decide with as much 
coldness in the concerns of virtue and vice, as we do when ex- 
amining the properties of a triangle or a square. Even when 
moved by the beauty and sublimity of the material world, our 
spirits acknowledge a feeling for the welfare of man; and, in the 
presence of so much fitted to delight him with prosperity or to 
crush him in the dust, hope and fear are associated with those 
manifestations of power which Nature in her grander scenes so 
strikingly exhibits. 

As our judgments on moral subjects embrace both a decision of 
the intellect and a feeling of the heart, some writers, with the view 
of simplifying the inquiry, restrict the connexion between virtue 
and the approbation of it to the mere internal sentiment, while 
others confine it to the sole consideration of the effects of goodness 
as contemplated by the eve of reason. But it is not our intention to 
enter at present ito that thorny path, finding it much more 
suitable to the object of our publication to follow the author 
through those parts of his work only which profess to elucidate 
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some of the grounds of theological doctrine. For this pu 

we shall begin with his chapter on “ Liberty and Necessity,”— 
a subject which has exercised the acutest minds in ancient as 
well as in modern times, and been also occasionally connected 
with such views of religion as threaten to defeat all the ends 
for which that blessing was given to mankind, 

There is no book more wanted in that series of philosophical 
treatises which may be found on the shelves of most libraries, than 
one entitled De Fato'; an account, namely, of all the speculations 
on fatality and the necessity of human action viewed with a refer- 
ence to the determinations of a ruling power, which is supposed 
to have fixed in an unalterable line the whole course of events in 
this nether world. The notions of the Greek philosophers and 
their Roman pupils would of themselves prove interesting ; but 
they would acquire a still greater value in our eyes when we 
should find them mixing with the reasoning of divines, and 
gradually obtaining a place in theological systems. ‘The treatise 
by Paul Orosius de Arbitrii Libertate” affords a passing insight 
into the arguments that were wont to be employed by the orthodox 
controversialists against those Pelagian heretics who maintained 
the freedom of the will as the basis of their peculiar tenets. Im- 
pelled by their fears that the licentious hypothesis of the British 
presbyter would gain ground in the church, thousands permitted 
themselves to embrace the more dangerous philosophy of Au- 
gustin, drawn from the fountains of oriental gnosticism. ‘The 
current downwards to our own days might be traced with greater 
certainty and equal advantage, through the channel of Geneva 
into the schools and pulpits of certain of the reformed churches : 
in which retrospect we might see the unhallowed attempts made 
from time to time to engraft upon the simple and lucid doctrines 
of the Gospel, a set of philosophical opinions altogether unknown 
to the inspired writers, as well as to draw from the figura- 
tive style of one apostle, a confirmation of the most extravagant 
conclusions relative to the designs of Providence and the destiny 
of man, 

The argument of the necessitarian proceeds as follows: When- 
ever a man chooses or determines in one way rather than in 
another, there must be a cause for this choice or determination. 
This cause, it is maintained, cannot be the will itself; for this 
would suppose a volition to be the cause of itself, which is absurd. 
It must, therefore, be something at once different from the will, and 
independent of it, and can be nothing else than what is called a 
motive ; and as every act of the will must proceed from or be the 
effect of some motive, it must receive its whole energy and direction 
from the power and character of that motive. ‘The will in every 
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case must follow the prevalent motive on the same principle as 
every other effect must follow its cause. 

We are inclined to agree with the author in holding that a 
fallacy lurks in the confusion of the terms here emploved, in 
which the word effect is apphed to a state of mind which itself 
is ceally the cause. Volition, that energy which accompantes or 
produces every act, is rather to be held as an independent exercise 
of the will than an impulse conveyed by any thing external to 
the mind itself. The mind, no doubt, must be influenced by 
motives and determined by reasons; but the weight of the motive 
and the view of the reason depend so much upon the peculiar 
character of the individual to whom they are addressed, that no 
one, prior to experience, can predict their effects. In a word, 
the inflence produced im the mind by any consideration depends 
mere upon the state of the mind itself than UpoOR the considern: 
tron viewed apart; and it will be found different in every two 
persons to whom it shal! be applied. Hence it is obvions that the 
relation between cause and effect in intellectual philosophy is not 
the same as in physics: for while, in the latter, the effect pro- 
duced may not only be measured, but even previously determined 
by a reference to the cause, mm the former, the result depends 
chiefly on the varving qualities of the substance on which the 
cause operates. ‘To make this statement intelligible, recourse 
may be had to the tollowimg example, 


If you taste an intusion of coflee you have the sensation of bitter- 


Hess, This sensation is an cf et; and as an eflect or change from a 
previous state, must have a cawse, And what is the cause’? Undoubt- 
edly the tasting of the coffee. When this is done the sensation of 


bitterness is felt: when this is not done the sensation is not felt. So 
tar well. Bat to ask what is the cause of the bitter sensation is only 
going half way into the matter, There still remains another inquiry, 
namely, why does the cottee produce this cttect rather than not produce it? 
Or why does it prodace this effect rather than a different one? Why 
does it produce a sensation ot bitterness rather thau of sweetness? Now 
this—not what is the cause ot bitterness—is the question corresponding 
with that, why does the will determine in one way rather than another ? 

If the necessarians, then, are to argue that when the will chooses one 
course rather than another, there must be a cause for the preference 
external to the will itself, may we not as well argue that if cotfee causes 
a bitter rather than a sweet sensation, there must be a cause for this? 
shew us the one cause, and we shall shew the other; if you cannot, 
neither need we. 


Mr. Smith means to shew that in tracing the succession of 
events, usually denominated cause and effects, we come at length 
to a cause whieb has not, so far as we can perceive, been pro- 
duced by any other, and must therefore be held the first of the 
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series. Volition, he asserts, is a cause of this kind: it is the 
souree of action in every living creature, in the snail ave ovster 
as well as in the dog and the man. The Necessitarian says that 
volition is an effect produced in the mind by motives; whereas 
Mr. Smith maintains it is not philosophical to go any farther 
back than to volition itself, inasmuch as we cannot establish any 
certain connection between the will and any preceding state 
of the intellect or affections. ‘The followers of Priestley assert 
that there is in motives a necessary power, which acts as regularly 
in all cases, where man is concerned, as the principle of attraction | 
among the orbs of the solar system, or that of vegetation, wherever 
there are heat and moisture, But our author calls in question 
this necessary power as applicable to the preferences and determte 
nations of the human mind; observing that the real point under 
discussion, is not whether every effect that is properly and truly 
an effect must have a cause; it is rather to find out how a canse 
that is not itself the effect of some other cause, comes to operate 
in one way rather than another, or any way at all. “ Does your 
necessity or power explain it better than my will or volition does? 
Is the former more conceivable than the latter, or more easily 
shewn? Is it better: is it half so well understood ?” 

It is therefore maintained that whatever difficulty exists in shews 
ing that an intelligent agent may wi// in one way rather than in 
another without a cause for so willing, exists alike in shewing 
— a cause can operate in one way rather than m another; that 

, be the cause of one effect rather than of another effect. It 
ten therefore, that the argument of the necessitarian is formed 
by the application of a philosophical axiom to a case whieh it does 
not comprehend ; it speaks of that as an effect which is not an 
effect, but a cause: a volition is not an effect at all to suppose it to 
he so is to beg the question. Since we must suppose a first ‘cause 
operating in some specific mode rather than another, why may not 
volition be such? But apart from the general position that every 
effect must have a cause, the necessitarians further insist, in regard 
to the nature of the specitic case, that there 1s an absurdity m sup- 
posing the will to act independently of motives. What can be 
more absurd, it is asked, than to suppose that a man who has a 
motive to act in one way will act in another way im which he has 
no motive to act!—Or to suppose that a man who has a strong 
motive to act im one way, a weak motive to act in another, will 
follow the weak instead of the strong motive! This, it is admitted, 
is a plausible mode of reasoning, and here lies the apparent 
strength of their argument. But the doctrine of free-agency does 
not require us to assert that the will in any case acts without 
motives; it proceeds no farther than to maintain that in follow- 
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ing one motive rather than another, the mind is not in every case 
impelled by a power in the motive, but that, by a power of its own, 
it chooses to act from one motive rather than from another ; exert- 
ing its inherent power of selection independently of the strength 
of either motive. Besides, as the name of the strongest motive 
may be given to that, which the will, in fact, chooses to follow, it 
must always be true in one sense, even on the theory of free- 
agency, that the will follows the strongest motive; and to say the 
contrary must just be the same sort of absurdity, as to say that a 
triangle may have four sides. In combating, then, the absurdity 
imputed to their opponents, of supposing the will to act without 
motives, or to follow a weak rather than a strong motive, the 
necessitarians, as Mr. Smith observes, combat a phantom of 
their own raising; and a victory over this phantom they have 
shewn themselves apt to mistake for a victory over the real power 
with which they have to contend.—A man who chooses between 
duty and inclination, must act, even upon the theory of free-will, 
from a motive. If he prefers his duty to inclination, he acts from 
a motive ; if he prefers his inclination to his duty, he acts from a 
motive; and still upon the supposition that his choice is not an 
effect, but the specific operation of a cause. Upon the same 
supposition, if he chooses to follow his duty—duty may be said to 
be the strongest motive with him; if he choose to follow his in- 
clination—then inclination may be said to be the strongest motive 
with him. 

In short, we come to an identical proposition ; making the 
motive we follow, whatever it is, to be the strongest motive. But 
as the strength of any given motive is admitted not to be the same 
in any two individuals at one period of time, nor in the same 
individual at different periods, it follows that the efficacy of the 
motive depends altogether upon the tone of the mind to which it 
is addressed. Hence, in every particular case, the motive which 
prevails is the strongest, merely because the will consents to vield 
to it at that moment of time. 

The necessitarians have maintained that this free-agency claim- 


ed for the human being is incompatible with the prescience of the 
Deity. ‘To this observation Mr. Smith replies: 


I. “That this incompatibility has never been proved: on the con- 
trary, it has been argued that there is no objection against the prescience 
of future events which would not apply to the memory of past events. 
This argument has never been refuted ; and this much at least is certain, 
that our recollection of past events is not effected by calculating back- 
wards from effects to causes, in the way in which the prescience of the 
Deity is conceived to depend on a calculation forwards from causes to 
effects ; and if his prescience is not founded on such a calculation, it may 
exist otherwise than on the supposition of the necessity of human actions. 
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II. “If these two things should be incompatible, we have as good 
proof of the freedom of the will as of the prescience of the Deity; so that 
the argument is a recoiling one. People who wish well to religion will 
be cautious how they deduce from its doctrines things impossible to be 
believed. There is an action and reaction in logic as well as in physics. 

III. ‘* The degree in which the actions of men are allowed to be 
necessary, or dependent on motives, may account for the prescience of the 
Deity, so far as this prescience has ever been known asa fact. I allude 
to scriptural prophecies. And supposing we were to admit that the 
Deity in all those cases where we know that he has foreseen, or where he 
wisbed to regulate the actions of men, did irresistibly influence their will 
—is there no medium between supposing such a power as free-will 
to be occasionally overcome, and supposing it not to exist at all?’ 


But we would cut short the objection by remarking that, in 
applying the deductions of philosophy to the natnre and condition 
of man, no reference ought to be made to the attributes of the 
great Creator. Of these, in their full extent and manner of ex- 
ertion, we cannot know anything; and itis, therefore, altogether im- 
plous to pronounce concerning their limits, or to insinuate any 
incompatibility between the course. of events on earth and the 
omniscience in which they are all comprehended. On this ground 
so Irreverently occupied by human reason, rests the popular argu- 
ment in favour of the Calvimistic notion of election—the choice 
of particular individuals to everlasting life. ‘There could be no 
foreknowledge, say the disciples of Augustin, unless it were based 
on the certainty of a fixed decree ; and therefore, they conclude it 
must be granted that the number of mankind who shall be saved 
was determined before the world began. Unless God had re- 
solved, he could not have foreseen ! 

We are pleased with the observations of Mr. Smith on the 
System of Necessity, as connected with the notions of mankind 
on merit and guilt, reward and punishment. 


“*T allow the doctrine of necessity to be consistent with the notion of 
moral virtue or depravity: I admit that occasion might subsist, even 
according to that system, for rewards and punishments, to counterbalance 
opposite motives, in the same way as we discipline animals: but | repeat 
all this leaves no room for the specific notions of merit and guilt. Man- 
kind have notions of merit and guilt, of reward and punishment, of re- 
tributive justice in short, essentially distinct from the consideration of 
reward or punishment, in the way of encouragement, prevention, or ex- 
ample. It is very convenient for the Necessitarian to attach notions of 
his own to these terms, and then say his system explains them. It is 
very easy to say that guilt is a liability to be affected by bad motives, 
desert of punishment a capacity of having these bad motives balanced 
by punishment or the fear of punishment. ‘This does not fulfil the ideas 
of guilt and punishment, as these ideas exist in the natural apprehensions 


and feelings of mankind: and the Necessitarian has no right to mould 
them to his system. ” 
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Perhaps the strongest argument for the freedom of choice in 
man between moral good and evil, might be derived from his 
own consciousness, and the rdlexions he passes on his own con- 
duct, when acting the part of judge on his past doings. No sane 
person ever seeks an apology for his crimes in the feeling that he 
was irresistibly impelled to their commission. On the contrary, 
the acutest pain attending this retrospect springs from the convic- 
tion that he might have done better, and that when he yielded to 
temptation, he at once violated his own principles, and followed a 
course which he could not hesitate to condemn, Regret and _re- 
morse almost necessarily imply the power of shunuing the path 
which leads to them; the lashes of these furres never touch the 
heart which can acquit itself of voluntary transgression ; and 
physical evil, however severe, is never ac ompanied with the torture 
which an angry conscience ‘inflicts—a proof that man does not 
regard himself as a necessary agent. 

By establishing the prince iple of free agency, a great stumbling- 
block is removed from the path of the simple Christian, who is 
unwilling to believe that man, as a mere piece of mechanism, 1s 
doomed to accomplish a certain number of movements in a given 
space, some beneficial and some pernicious, obeying throughout 
a mighty impulse which he can neither understand nor resist. 
The illiterate peasant as well as the profoundest scholar, whose 
options on human responsibility are founded on the Gospel, 
sees reason to confide in the assertion, that as he sows so shall he 
reap, both here and hereafter. In this field of inquiry, therefore, 
we approve the conclusions to which Mr. Smith conducts his 
readers ; for though his arguments are not so skilfully arranged as 
to preclude all controversy on the question at issue, the spirit 
which he breathes ito the discussion, and the objects to which 
he points it, are worthy of the highest commendation. 

‘There are also many excellent observations im his concluding 
chapter “ on the relation of Morality to Religion, natural and 
revealed.” “The obligations, indeed, conveyed by these two great 
codes of law are inseparable ; for religion, it is justly remarked, is 
nothing else but morality towards God, and towards ourselves 
and others considered as dependent upon him. To say that a 
person may be a good moral man and destitute of religion ts as if 
we should say that he is a good moral man but has no affection 
towards his father, no grattude towards his benefactor, no care 
about avoiding his own ruin or that of others. 

With regard to the evidences of Christianity, we are reminded 
ot this prumd facie argument im its favour, namely, that it has 
been believed by many able aud enlightened men in all countries 
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and ages. If the Gospel is a cheat, it is one that has imposed 
upon some of the most enlarged and comprehensive intellects that 
ever existed; such as belonged to Bacon, Newton, and Butler; 
upon some of the most acute, subtile, and penetrating, such as were 
those of Samuel Clarke, Berkeley, and Locke; and, finally, upon 
numbers who possessed a clear practical judgment,—a sharp, 
shrewd, and cool-headed reflection—of whom may be instanced 
Bishop Watson and Archdeacon Paley. 


‘* But clergymen, it is said, have an interest in maintaining the truth 
of Christianity. Newton, Locke, and Bacon, were not clergymen, 
Clergymen have no interest in maintaining the truth of Christianity, 
Butler, Berkeley, and Watson, would have sat as secure in their 
bishoprics if they had never written a syllable in favour of Christianity, 
If Christianity had never been believed, they would never have enjoyed 
Church benefices ; but Christianity was believed before they were born, 
and would have continued to be believed after their deaths without 
their assistance. ‘They had no interest then in maintaining its truth in 
this sense—the only one to the present purpose—that they would have 
been the better for maintaining it, the worse for not maintaining it.” 


It is asserted by unbelievers, that there is a great number of 
prejudices on the side of Christiamity, which materially make up 
for any deficiency in its evidences. But it has not escaped the ob- 
servation of the author, that there are also many prejudices against 
it. ‘There is the dislike which most men have to every thing 
which imposes upon them a moral restraint; there is the dread of 
being thought superstitious or subject to fear with respect to the 
unseen world; and there is the aversion to be implicated in the 
absurdities and follies of which Christianity has sometimes been 
inade the innocent occasion, We find here some remarks on the 
last of these points, which, though rather strongly expressed, will 
not be pronounced altogether unreasonable by those who have 
carefully marked the signs of the times. 


‘If ever there was a time when a man might excusably feel shy of 
professing his serious regard to the Gospel, it is the present, when a 
great part of those who seek more exclusively to appropriate the title 
of * Evangelical” Christians, seem absolutely engaged in a competition 
who shall run furthest in the race of absurdity—as if there were no 
way of honouring God but by depressing man below the level of a 
rational and moral being. When we find those who are perpetually 
declaiming against the pride of the human heart, coolly declaring their 
assurance of being specially distinguished from the mass of mankind 
as the objects of divine favour, privileged to determine between truth 
and fasehood, and to discriminate between the accepted and rejected. 
When we are alarmed by the harrowing representations of the future 
damnation that awaits us, only to be told in the next breath that we 
can do nothing to help ourselves—when we are assured that our faith 
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will necessarily produce works, while we are yet required to 
make it the very first article of that faith, that good works can avail 
us nothing—when a belief in the doctrines of revelation is made to 
denote, not a conviction of the understanding upon reasonable evi- 
dence, but a feeling miraculously impressed on the mind—when the 
Scriptures are said to present to the eye of reason littie more than 
a mere blank; their real and profitable meaning being altogether a 
hidden treasure, to which the privileged few alone possess the key— 
when the questions for ascertaining our progress in religion are not, 
what have you done? how have you thought, and spoken, and acted ? 
but what has been done to you? how have you been acted upon? what 
has been impressed upon you? what have you experienced? When, in 
fine, Christianity, instead of being piety, purity, and love, is Bible 
societies, and tract societies, and missionary societies, and wandering 
deputations, and meetings, and speeches, and sermons—when the 
bonds of Christian charity are narrowed, the rules of Christian pru- 
dence disregarded, the restraint of Christian modesty overstepped— 
when those whose notions of Christianity are thus manifested assume 
to themselves exclusively the titles of saints, elect, people of God—is it 
to be made a taunt to the rest of mankind that they would be ashamed 
to wear those titles? Truly they have reason, if such are the absur- 
dities with which the wearing of those titles would connect them.” 

‘It is by no means enough to tell us of sincerity and zeal. Sincerity 
and zeal have no more necessary alliance with truth and wisdom than 
with folly and falsehood. The people who, in former ages, thought to 
please God by spending their lives on the top of a pillar, by wearing a 
hair shirt, or an iron belt, by tearing their backs or starving their bel- 
lies, were, many of them, quite sincere and quite zealous; they gave 
as good proofs of their zeal and sincerity, and, I cannot help adding, of 
their good sense, too, as many modern professors who look back upon 
those harmless fooleries with the most profound contempt. That absurd 
tenets are professed by some of the most pious of men does not make 
those tenets a whit less absurd. Some people will be virtuous under 
any system of opinions; but doctrines which may fail of stifling dispo- 
sitions naturally good, will yet be perverted to the most dangerous 
purposes by dispositions of an opposite kind. The effects of the 
tenets | am describing have not had full time to develope themselves. 
That they will soon produce a rich crop of hypocrisy and immorality 
on the one hand, of levity and infidelity on the other, I can scarcely 
entertain a doubt. If I mistake not, some shoots of these crops are 
already discoverable ; and it almost seems as if society were to exhibit, 
ere long, the features of that most disgusting and unamiable period of 
British history—I mean the time of the Charleses—concerning which, 
it is hard to say whether the canting bigotry of the one side, or the 
daring profligacy of the other, was the more hateful; whether the spi- 
ritual pride of the one party were less intolerable than the worldly inso- 
lence of the other; or which of the two parties had the best reason to 
hate and despise the other. I know no duty at the present time of 


greater urgency and difficulty, than that which I conceive lies upon all 
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those who are religious upon rational conviction, to endeavour, on the 
one hand, to exhibit their serious regard for religion, and to maintain 
the strictness of its obligation, without running into the absurdities of 
the day ; and to exert themselves, on the other, to stem the progress 
of thosé absurdities without doing injury to religion itself.” 


Mr.Smith makes some judicious observations on the charac- 
ters of Hume, Gibbon, and Voltaire, and on the effect of their 
writings, so far as these were inimical to Christianity, The spe- 
culations of the first of these authors were extremely loose, and 
scarcely laid hold of the understanding of his readers. He scat- 
terred firebrands and said, am I not in sport?) When he took up 
the pen of the philosopher, his labours were all tentative ; and the 
same man, who surpassed all others in historical sagacity, un- 
folding the motives and tracing the designs of monarchs and 
statesmen, legislators and divines, permitted himself to advance 
inferences in natural religion and morality of which even a child 
might detect the inconsistency. Admitting the principles of 
theism, he nevertheless maintained that no evidence saatness 
could, in the nature of things, render a miracle credible? 

It is remarkable, that our Blessed Saviour himself assumed 
belief in the Creator as the basis of belief in himself as the 
Redeemer of the human race: ‘ Ye believe in God, believe also 
in me.” An Atheist, according to this view, is altogether un- 
prepared for entering into an examination of the evidences for 
revealed religion, because he possesses not the previous convic- 
tion that there is an Omniscient Mind who could make known 
the principles of the moral government of the world, or foretell 
events which have not yet come to pass. ‘To him who denies 
that the First Cause is intelligent, wise, and good, it must appear 
absurd to maintain that any interest is felt for the condition of 
man, or that any means would be used for his restoration to 
purity and happiness. Hume, though he was not an Atheist, 
sometimes indulged his imagination with an estimate of the 
several hypotheses entertained by the ancient philosophers as to 
the origin of our globe and the history of mankind; and hence his 
reasonings, without being intemperately pursued, were justly 
accused of leading to conclusions the most directly sceptical, and 
subversive of all faith in revelation. Philosophy, in truth, was 
his amusement, and he was wont to seek relief from the dry study 
of facts and real characters in the ingenuity of his own thoughts, 
the play of logic, and even in the utmost extravagances of meta- 
physical theory. Provoked, too, by the ignorant bigotry dis- 
played by the clergymen of his country, he not unfrequently 
enjoyed a malicious satisfaction in their impotent rage; nor was 
it until he had drawn into the field some champion worthy of his 
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talents and of the cause whose interests were at stake, that he 
relinquished the attack,—abjured all intention of defence, and 
allowed the laurels to be gathered by his opponents. Hence, of 
the great variety of opinions hazarded by Hume, there were few 
on which he himself placed any value; and though most of them 
are sull praised for their ingenuity, they no longer claim a station 
among the undisputed principles of metaphysical science. 

With regard to Gibbon, again, it is remarked, that bis argument 
against Christianity is much about such an argument as it would 
be against the skill of a physician to show that, in any particular 
case where acure had been brought about under his management, 
the patient exhibited some symptoms that made his recovery pos- 
sible even without medical assistance. Besides, the objections of 
the eloquent historian of the Roman Empire have nothing in 
them of a direct or positive nature; their object was merely to 
diminish in some degree the argument in favour of it; and how 
little their effect has been, even in this way, 1s known to all who 
have carefully examined them im connection with the replies 
which their public ation called forth. 

Perhaps our religion has suffered more, with respect to its 
evidence as a divine record, from its friends than its enemies. 
This remark applies more especially to the many injudicious 
attempts that have been made to expound the prophecies, and to 
draw from them an import which they were never intended to 
convey. By looking for predictions, it is said, where it is obvi- 
ous none were intended to be made, and searching out events at 
all hazards to suit them, they induce the suspicion that, amid the 
multitude and variety of human events, the Prophets could not, 
so to speak, have been far out in the long run, whatever they 
might have predicted; and looking to the manner in which pas- 
sages of Scripture have been converted iuto prophecies, and 
fultilments found for them, it is not perhaps going too far to say, 
that every prophecy might find an event, any event a prophecy. 
But certainly it cannot be said of all the prophecies, either that 
they are vague in themselves, or such as events can be but loosely 
fitted to. ‘Taking into view that a prophecy relating to human 
transactions cannot always be made perfectly minute and cir- 
cumstantial without giving an opportunity to men of defeating 
and falsifying it, it must be owned that there are numerous pro- 
phecies both in the Old and the New Testament which distinctly 
—as distinctly as under the restriction just specified is possible— 
predict particular occurrences; and not only occurrences, but 
trains and combinations of occurrences, that have actually hap- 
pened in such a manner as to answer the prediction, even in 
regard to circumstances of a very minute kind. 
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‘ That a prediction was made of a distinguished person—distinguish- 


ed in a peculiar and extraordinary sense—who was to arise among the 
Jews, is matter of history; not of Christian but of Jewish history; not 
only of Jewish but of heathen history. ‘The mere prediction of an 
eminent person might have been safely hazarded ; but when we find a 
great number of the most minute incidents of his life and death either 
directly mentioned or obscurely typified; above all, when we find 
one particular mentioned by one prophet, another particular by another 
prophet, a third particular by a third prophet, all living in different 
ages—can all this be chance? Granting for a moment that it might— 
take Daniel's prophecies of the various political revolutions that were 
to sueceed his times; Christ’s prediction of the destruction of Jerusa- 
salem ; the Apostles’ predictions about the corruptions of Popery ; the 
predictions in many parts of Scripture of the spread of the Gospel, 
and those regarding the dispersion and preservation of the Jews— 
granting, T repeat, that any one of these might be a lucky guess, or a 
posterior msertion, can we possibly apply one ot other of such supjio- 
sitions to the whole? Granting that there may be a variety of Scrip- 
tural passages, which are generally reckoned as prophecies, of wldeh, 
no one taken by itself, is a clear undoubted prediction of the event, or 
has received a clear undoubted fulfilment—is it likely that such a 
number of even doubtful predictions could have each received even a 
doubtful fulfilment? Surely, there is a degree of evidence in these 
prophecies which, supposing it not conclusive of itself, is at all events 
sufficient to give much additional weight to other proofs.” 


The object of the author tn these theological reflections is to 
prove that the duty of examining into the evidence of revealed 
religion falls under the head of moral obligation, No man, he 
maintains, is entitled to disbelieve until he has carefully and con- 
scientiously reviewed the grounds on which he is called to repose 
his faith. It is not enough to urge that great difficulties are to 
be found in Christianity; for the same sort of difficulties exist in 
Deism, or Atheism, or even entire scepticism. -A*man who 
believes nothing at all, has difficulties even in his unbelief; and 
the question with the student is not whether difficulties exist, but 
whether, when combined, they are sufficient to overbalance the 
whole weight of evidence on the other side. 

We pass over some excellent observations on “ Human Depra- 
vity,’ viewed in relation to the Theory of Morals and future ac- 
countability. His language im all cases, we must observe, is not 
that of the schools, and the author might therefore be accused of 
deviating from the standard of orthodoxy, merely because he 
declines the use of the terms which are commonly recognized in 
theological discussion. His remarks, nevertheless, as applicable 
to those who hold the extreme doctrines on this subject, are 
worthy of attention, because they expose an absurdity not less 
opposed to Scripture than to the common sense of mankind, 
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When the notion of corruption is carried so far as to be equiva- 
lent to the assertion, that the human being is incapable of every 
thing but evil, the present system of the divine government 
becomes absolutely unintelligible, while all the means and 
motives of the Gospel must seem offered in vain, The object, 
no doubt, is to accumulate honour on the Divine grace, when 
any individual is rescued from misery and despair; but it should 
never be forgotten that the Godhead comprehends more than 
ohe attribute, and that truth and faithfulness will not be found 
inconsistent with mercy. On this head we are presented with 
two suppositions, either of which, itis possible, may be true. A 
race of beings, such as mankind, may have been so created origi- 
nally, or by some act of the common progenitor allowed to fall 
into such a state, that in their dispositions and conduct they may 
be entirely opposed to the influence of moral obligation; and such 
beings may be entirely unable to do any thing that 1s right, or to 
avoid what is wrong. The creator of such a race may, without 
any reason but his own will, select any number of those beings, 
and transform their nature from vice to virtue; and those beings, 
so transformed, may be capable of enjoying greater happiness 
and of being more exempt from misery than the remaining part 
of their species, and be made actually to enjoy a preferable con- 
dition. ‘The second hypothesis is, that a race of beings, such as 
man, may exist, who, without being under an entire inability 
to perform duty or to avoid sin, may yet have many evil disposi- 
tions and propensities, and be lable to many temptations. ‘Their 
moral principle at the same time may be too weak to counter- 
balance opposing motives; and thus, though capable of effectual 
exertion for the avoiding of transgression and the fulfilment of 
duty, they may yet in point of fact fail to use such exertion, and 
be constantly sinning. 

We are reminded that we may adopt either the one or the 
other of these hypothesis, as expressing the condition of man; 
but, says Mr. Smith, 

‘If you stand by the first supposition, you must entirely give up the 
notion of man being justly liable to punishment, consistently with any 
idea we can have of justice; or if you choose the second, you must, in 
like manner, give up the notion of his being under any necessity of 
sinning, or under any incapacity of doing what is right. According to 
both suppositions, the nature of man may be called sinful; but in the 
one case bis actions are sinful, because his nature is so; in the other, 
his nature is sinful, because his actions are so. In the one case, his 
sinful nature is the cause, in the other, it is the effect of his sinful 
actions. In both cases, suffering or diminution of happiness may be 
connected with this sinful nature, but in different ways; in the one it 
must be merely a consequence ; in the other, it may be a judicial inflic- 
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tion. In both cases, too, we may conceive of such beings as objects 
of dislike; but it is only in the second case that we can reckon them 
deserving of blame or punishment. In short, in the first case they may 
be depraved; in the second only can they be guilty.” 


There is a Jong dissertation on Utility, considered as the prin- 
ciple of moral obligation, or as constituting that quality in actions 
on account of which they are approved and recommended, The 
reasoning of the author, though generally just and conclusive, 
is yet overlaid with such a mass of words, that it is an extremely 
laborious task to follow him. The too eager desire to explain 
and define leads to the multiplication of parenthetical expres- 
sions, or rather sentences within sentences; and hence, in order 
to obtain a distinct view of the meaning, it becomes necessary to 
decompose whole paragraphs and arrange the materials in a new 
form. In short, as we have already remarked, the main thought 
is often sacrificed for the sake of the subsidiary and collateral 
ideas which start up during the process of composition. But 
we readily acknowledge that, even where the chaff most abounds, 
the wheat which it conceals is well worth the trouble of winnow- 
ing; among the sand and mud there are particles of pure gold; 
and we make these remarks with no other object than to stimu- 
late the author, when the volumes again pass through his hands, 
to relieve his readers from the ungrateful toil to which we have 
now alluded, 

Having, with due modifications, established the principle of 
Utility as the ground of moral obligation, Mr. Smith adverts to 
an objection which may be raised against his views (which are in 
substance those of Dr. Paley,) by writers who maintain the exist- 
ence of a Moral Sense. Such authors, neglecting the distinction 
between the faculty which perceives the moral ingredient, so to 
call it, and that ingredient itself, insist that the latter has an inde- 
pendent existence without any reference to its tendency to pro- 
mote the welfare of man. They speak, as if we did not perceive 
an action to be right, because of its possessing the quality of 
utility, but as if its being right was itself perceived to be an 
original quality not dependent on any other. 


* An action, they might be understood to say, is no more perceived to 
be right on account of some other quality previously ascertained, than 
sugar is perceived to be sweet on account of some other quality pre- 
viously ascertained. It is obvious that this view would altogether dis- 
place, not merely the theory of utility, but the possibility of, or occasion 
for, any theory at all upon this division of the subject. For though we 
might still suppose there was some common quality in actions felt to be 
good, in the same way as we may suppose that there is some common 
quality in substances felt to be sweet, it could not be said in the one case 
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more than in the other, that we determined actions to be good or sub- 
stances sweet on account of their possessing such common quality. That 
this view, however, cannot be for a moment allowed, is evident from 
this, that, if it were just, there could be no more dispute whether an 
action was right or wrong, than whether any substance was sweet or 
bitter; nor could we any more convince a man that his judgment of the 
morality of an action was false, by showing him that its tendency was 
quite different from what he supposed, than we could convince him that 
a substance which he has tasted was bitter, and not sweet, by proving 
that it was a different substance from what he took it for.” 


It is obvious that the functions ascribed to the moral sense, 
coincide nearly with those which are attributed to Conscience by 
such writers as invest the latter suscepubility with the power of 
determining between nght and wrong. ‘The term conscience, in 
its ordinary acceptation, it is true, as our author remarks, is 
applied to the moral faculty, not conceived as determining 
between right and wrong in the abstract, or as pronouncing on 
the conduct and character of others, but as passing sentence 
upon a man’s own actions, As the feeling of pleasure or pain, 
which attends good and bad respectively, whether in deed or 
intention, must be the most important sentiment which passes in 
the mind of the agent, this feeling, taking the name of conscience, 
is said to indicate the moral character of the thought or action, 
But it is unquestionably a mistake to suppose that the easy or 
uneasy state of conscience discriminates a right from a wrong 
action, Irrespectively of the view taken by the agent of its nature 
and tendency. Conscience is not a blind instinct. A man does 
not discriminate a right from a wrong action, without considera- 
tion of its effects, im the same way that a butterfly discriminates 
the proper sort of leat on which to deposit its eggs without know- 
ing its fitness for the support of the young worm; or as the bee 

constructs her cells without a knowle dge of the mathematical 
principles on which she proceeds. No butterfly mistakes the 
leaf on which to deposit its eggs, and no bee mistakes the true 
form of its cells; but many aman mistakes right for wrong. 
Now, a man’s conscience, as denoting his ease or pain of mind, 
will as heartily applaud the most detestable wickedness as the 
most transcendant virtue. One man’s conscience applauds what 
another's condemns ; the same man’s conscience applauds him to- 
day for what it will condemn him to-morrow. Surely there is 
such a thing as a man’s mistaking right for wrong! But his con- 
science, in the sense given, always applauds him for doing what 
he thinks right at the moment of action, always condemns him for 
doing what ‘he inw ardly pronounces wrong. 


‘The Roman catholic, who eats meat on a maigre day, feels a 
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certain displeasure with himself, which is attributed to the power of 
conscience, that internal judge and avenger; and he who murdered 
an influential heretic, the enemy of his faith, of old experienced 
a glow of delight as if he had done God a service. In both cases 
theerroneous sentiment can only be removed by the application 
of reason and the clearer lights of Scriptural morality. et it is 
well observed, that to suppose the very possibility of directing 
the conscience by an intellectual process of reasoning would be 
absurd, did not the decisions of conscience rest upon some pre- 
vious views which intellectual ingenuity may have perverted, 
Were it otherwise a man could no more check the operations of ' 
his conscience by reasoning, than he could by a process of ratio- 
cination change the nature of his eye-sight. 


“In no case, then, does the feeling of conscience, properly so rec- 
koned, indicate the moral character of an action, after the manner of an 
instinct. Before conscience can pronounce her sentence, the action 
must not only be conceived as an action, but as an action of a certain 
tendency or effect, If conscience approves of giving food and raiment 
to a destitute person, disapproves of cutting his flesh with a knife or 
putting out his eyes, it is not on the bare conception of these actions, as 
they are severally distinguished from one another, and from other actions, 
but on the conception of them as occasioning pleasure iv the one case, 
and pain in the other; and whenever the action itself and its effects are 
desis allied in our conception, as most frequently happens, the sentence 
of conscience is instant; while, according as the action and its effects 
may be disjoined in our imagination, conscience ~" suspend or alto- 
gether withhold her sentence.” 


We regret that we have no room to separate the true doctrines 
of Utility from the crotchets of some modern Utilitarians. More- 
over, it was our intention to have returned to Mr. Blakey’s vo- 
lumes before concluding this article, with the view of fortifying, by 
his reasoning, the opinions already stated on some of those points 
where moral principles merge into theology. We allude espe- 
cially to his remarks in the section devoted to Dr. Dewar’s work, 
where he combats with much success the leading tenets of the 
Sceptical School, the principal of which, by a very singular dis- 
tinction, are found connected with the essential dogmas of Cal- 
vinism. Our limits compel us to relinquish this part of our 
plan; but we should fail in justice to the author did we not say 
that, for young persons, and even those more advanced who may 
wish to obtain a manual in this interesting field of inquiry, we 
know not a more suitable book than the “ History of Moral 
Science.” 
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Arr. VITL.—Sermons on subjects, delivered in several 
Churches in the City of Dublin, and in other parts of the 
Diocese. By Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
London: Fellowes. Milliken & Son, Dublin. 1835. 


Wuarever be the conclusion ultimately formed as to the merit 
of these sermons, they, at least, well deserve a serious and medi- 
tative perusal, Indeed, we need hardly bespeak for them what 
they will gain for themselves. They are as far removed from 
the ordinary and ever-thickening crowd of popular discourses, as 
the frigid zone is from the tormd. ‘They are an immense and 
very grateful refreshment, after volumes, where the common- 
places of Divinity are attempted to be set off by the common 
embellishments and artifices of style. ‘To our minds, there- 
fore, weaned and jaded as we often are with the task of read- 
ing, as it were ex officio, a considerable quantity of florid trash, 
they come hke a cooler and serener atmosphere, after the fiery 
and stormy elements with which the more impetuous oratory 
of the day surrounds us. We cannot pretend to subscribe to all 
the previously expressed opinions of Archbishop Whately. ‘The 
present work, too, contains several positions with whie h we do 
not agree; but still it would be quite puerile to say, that these 
are not very able compositions, full of matter and full of mind ; 
with much fewer of those eccentricities of doctrine which have 
rendered his Grace’s name obnoxious to many excellent and 
sincere Christians. 

Dr. Whately is distinguished among the contemporary theolo- 
gians as being a svggestive writer; he has that great property of 
a thinker for himself, that he lkewise causes others to think. 
Without being particularly eloquent, or particularly vigorous, he 
sets fire, perhaps, to more trains of reflection in the understand- 
ing, than many authors possessed of more eloquence or vigour. 
Dr. W hately is, besides, a sincere writer. He believes and feels, 
bona fide, and thoroughly from his heart, all that he utters; instead 
of repeating some prescribed tenets in some prescribed forms of 
language, by a mechanical act of the memory rather than the in- 
tellect. Whatever he pours forth, has been first carefully strained 
through the alembic of his own brain. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that, with an idiosyncrasy such as this, there should be 
a transparent openness in his literary character, and that we 
should sometimes almost seem to see the process of his mental 
operations. Still less is it wonderful, that his faults should be 
intimately and imseparably connected with his merits; or that 
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both should be the manifest result of his native constitution of 
mind, together with his habits and training, and also thefsociety, 
perhaps, in which, during the fresh spring of his manhood, he spent 


: the hours of sacred study or conversational relaxation. From his 
early youth—yet we speak, be it remarked, merely from hearsay, 
; or from the internal evidence of his own publications—his cus- 


tom, as his inclination, has been to enter the field of religious 
inquiry boldly, and without prejudice. Yet, in striving to eman- 
cipate himself from the trammels, which, as Archbishop Whately 
may hold, all teachers would throw over their pupils, and all gene- 
rations over those which succeed them, has he not, now and then, 
forgotten, that there is also such a prejudice as the pre-determi- 
nation not to be hampered by the usual prepossessions; as a 
| pre-disposition to take a peculiar view; as the bias not to think 
like the rest of the world? It has been his aim, we conceive, to ad- 
4 vance with keen penetration as well as Christian courage;—yet has 
it not escaped him, that this vigilant and almost suspicious acute- 
ness of investigation, this resolution not to be satisfied with the 
common authorized interpretation of texts, has induced him, on 
some occasions, to refine too much, and attach more subtle 
meanings to passages of Scripture, than would appear to be con- 
sistent or congenial with the general simplicity of the Evangelists 
and Apostles? ‘The Archbishop's forte, if our estimate is right, 
consists in giving clear and dispassionate views of the subject 
which he treats; in disencumbering it of extraneous perplexities ; 
and oftentimes in disentangling the right and the wrong notions, 
which had been entertained upon it together. On the other 
side, he prefers, we imagine, to handle pomts which are dis- 
puted and misunderstood, rather than to tread in the broad and 
trodden spaces of Christian divinity—a course which, however 
fit for a few eminent prelates or profound scholars, would be- 
come most pernicious, if imitated {by the throng or commonalty 
of preachers and ministers :—he is almost like a man in quest of 
variety, or in search of mistakes, in chace after strange readings 
and original expositions ; or a man, who would rather enjoy one 
single ray of light, which he had brought down himself from 
Heaven, than bask in the full beams of the meridian sunshine 
with his neighbours. He launches into the depths of a phrase, 
| or a sentence, or a paragraph, as if he was bound upon a voyage 
of discovery. 

Both good and evil, we have already hinted, are annexed to 
this kind of mental constitution, It is, we think, the provision 
of a kind Providence, both that it exists, and that it is not um- 
versal. If there was no infusion of such a disposition into the 
mass of society, truth would make no progress; men would ac« 
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quiesce In established fallacies from age to age; and error would 
enjoy an irrevocable charter of eternal sanctity. But, on the 
other hand, if all were steeped in it, there could be nothing stable, 
nothing permanent, in religion, or in morals, or in politics. With 
regard | to the Archbishop ‘of Dublin, we have now, in the natural 
sagacity, the learning, and the station of his Grace, a security 
against the abuse of such a temper. But if young men are im- 
bued and saturated with it, as they sit down to the study of 
Divinity and even the perusal of the Scriptures, we should soon 
be involved, almost without hope of escape, ina tangled labyrinth 
of neologisms, As to ecclesiastical annals, we should have little 
more than historic doubts ;” as to expository or hortatory divi- 
nity, we should have little more than interminable polemics, Yet 
it is a potent temptation with youthful and ardent scholars of a cer- 
tain intellectual character, to prefer novelty, as being novelty ; 
and to confound this mere love of innovation with true power and 
originality of understanding. Need we, however, say, how often 
and how carefully men ought to examine their premises, and their 
steps, and their inferences, before they admit and fasten into their 
own minds, sentiments which are at variance with the conclusions 
of antiquity, and the general sense of mankind: and still more, 
how cautiously they ought to pause, before they promulge them 
to the world; inasmuch as the presumption is, that they have 
been mistaken, and that “ old experience” is wiser than they ? 
‘To inculeate docility, and modesty, and wariness, is not to 
weigh down and crush mental elasticity, or to cramp and restrict 
intellectual freedom. Neither, with all deference to Dr. Arnold 
and Dr. Hampden, is it to cripple truth or to foster prejudice, 
if we remonstrate against the hasty publication of any question- 
able doctrines which, while being so questionable, we regard it 
as Imprudence rather than candour to broach, Dr. W hately in- 
deed says, in his last note, and with the spirit of his remarks we 
would express our most cordial concurrence,— 


‘It appears to me that if is not given to men even of the most acute 
intellect, to discover that honesty is the best policy, till they shall have 
adopted the honest course for its own sake, and not from motives of 
policy. But those who shall have disdained all politic disguise, sup- 
pression of truth, and connivance at error, as intrinsically evil, derogatory 
to the cause of our religion, and indicating a want of faith in God; will 
afterwards find by experience that the most frank, manly, and straight- 
forward course is also the wisest; and will have averted many of the 
very evils into which a timorous and crooked policy, —adopted through 
apprehension of those evils;—would have led them.” —pp. 422, 423. 


Sull we would venture to suggest, that to unsettle men’s minds 
is an evil in itself; while to unsettle them on mere points of reli- 
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gious speculation, may be attended by the additional mischief; 
that without aiming at any vital good, it may unhinge them iuci- 
dentally and indirectly upon points of faith and practice; and, 
again, that it may be right to speak, and yet also right to wait 
till we can speak with fulness and effect; instead of disturbing 
old ideas, when there is perhaps neither room nor opportunity to 
enforce the new. Many, in short, and obvious are the reasons, 
why to obtrude theological noveléies upon the world is for the 
most part a hazardous experiment, which betrays a crude and 
unsound judgment, and why a wise man will pause, again and yet 
again, upon the threshold of such an enterprise; until he has alto- 
gether convinced himself, and strengthened and consecrated his 
convictions by an inspection of the subject in every point of view, 
by diligent scrutiny into all possible sources of knowledge, by 
consultation with competent judges, by close and frequent con- 
sideration, by humble and earnest prayer. 

Yet, let us repeat, an unfettered activity in religious investiga- 
tion, when it is prosecuted by devout men adequate to the task, 
can have no warmer admirers and advocates than ourselves. A 
great mind, taking its own course, and trusting to its own con- 
clusions, is necessary to the accomplishment of great objects in 
theological as in all other science. An intellect of such a cast, 
disciplined by study and sobered by time, may do important, ser- 
vice in the discovery of new truth, in the task of weeding away 
Wrong opinions from the midst of right, and especially in the elu- 
cidation of scriptural verities. Dr. Whately is, in this sense, a 
philosophical divine; although he is certainly no friend, in the 
objectionable signification of the phrase, to philosophical or 
metaphysical divinity. d 

The Archbishop, in truth, although he may .sometimes be 
deemed wanting in fervour, cannot, either charitably or equitably, 
be called deficient in spirituality. ‘The eighth sermon, for in- 
stance, intituled “God's abode with his People,” is written in a 
tone as spiritual as it is just. Dr. Whately disdains, however, to 
use the cabalistic shibboleth of a puritan school; and there are 
men, we doubt not, to whom the following note, which is sub- 
joined to the fifth discourse, will be bitter as wormwood. 


“ The writings of John,—both his Epistles and his Gospel, seem to 
have been especially directed against those ancient corrupters of Chris- 
tianity, the Gnostics; which name, comprising several sects, or subdi- 
visions of a sect, was applied to them,—originally, it is probable, by 
themselves,—from their pretensions to superior knowledge (yvdorc) above 
other Christians. Some of them appear to have both taught and prac- 
tised the vilest Antinomian doctrines. This censure does not probably 
apply to all of them. But their spiritual pride and contempt of others; 
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and the self-sufficient arrogance with which they gave explanations of 
divine mysteries, and assumed that these, their explanations, contained 
the true knowle ge of the Gospel,—this assumption, from which their 
name was derived, scems to have been common to them all. 

* And may we not find traces of a similar character in the present 
day, among some who might not inaptly be styled “ modern Gnostics, — 
persons who use the phrases “ knowing ( hrist”—* knowing the Gospel,” 
~——in a peculiar technical sense of their own, denoting the adoption of 
their own peculiar views, and of the phraseology of their party? Any 
of their party, though he, perhaps, is unacquainted with the original 
language of the New Testament,—though he may not be more eminent 
than many others, in point of Christian mor ality, - —and may be utterly 
wanting in the meekness, charity, and humility of the Christian cha- 
racter, is at once pronounced hy his party te “know the Gospel,” in 
contradistinction to another, of perhaps greater r knowledge of Scripture, 
and with far more of a Christian spirit as delineated in Seripture; but 
who is, perhaps, hardly allowed to be a Christian at all, by a party of 
uncharitable and arrogant pretenders. —-pp. 127, 128. 


Neither, as far as the present volume is evidence, can Dr. 
VW hately be styled unevangelical. Wherever he speaks of that 
which 1s “evangelical,” he shows that he fully and truly appre- 

ciates both the meaning of the word and the value of the quality. 
Let one example bear witness. 

“ There is no way in which a man can be so extensively useful, as by 
the diffusion of religious Anowledge. Admit that Christian knowledge is 
but a part, and that the least part, of evangelcal religion, still it is not 


only one essential part of it, but it is the one which we can the most 
extensively diffuse.” —p. 348. 


Deep is our own regret, when we are compelled to employ the 
term “ evangelical,” in another sense, or for another purpose. We 
fee! the imprudence and the mischief of applying the word, evange- 
heal, to men, who do not really deserve it, and who may insinuate 
that we apply it as a term of reproach. We want some designa- 
tion which may be brief and pithy, which may be expressive and 
distinctive without being offensive; and that term we would 
apply not to such men as Dean Pearson, Dr. Dealtry, or Mr. 
Henry Biant, or Mr. Robert Anderson,—men, whom, although 
we may differ from just two or three of their opinions, we are 
quite willing to acknowledge as truly evangelical ;—but to the few 

‘egnorant pretenders,” as of a verity they are, who disturb the 
Church with their perpetual clamours, and their impertinent abuse 
of the rest of the clergy. Modern Gnostic,” we apprehend, 
would bardly suffice, and hardly get into circulation. 

Neither, again, can we discern any traces of German Rational- 
ism in these discourses of the Archbishop of Dublin. There 
are many things, we dare say, which will be too reasonable to 
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please the Irrationalists. Enthusiasts, too, there may be, who 
will attempt to stigmatize these sermons as « mere head work,” 
“ cold ingenuities, pulpit ethics,” religious essays,” “ dry 
bones of verbal criticism,” “ the casutstry of a professor, not the 
vitality of the Gospel,” with all the rest of that raw and nauseous 
stupidity. Yet no man, we think, can read them through in the 
proper spirit, without having his understanding informed and his 
piety invigorated, 

‘There seems to us, in fact,—if we may skirt for a moment a 
part of our old ground,—to be this peculiarity in the Archbishop's 
style, that the general impression which he wishes to make is 
deeply and strongly made, and yet that there is no especial force 
in the particular sentences. Dr. Whately is not an author,—if 
we may illustrate our position by a very homely and familiar 
image,—who hits the nail one heavy blow and drives it home, 
or W ho produces an instantaneous e ffect by a few dashing strokes : 
but he gradually arrests and fixes the attention; he always renders 
himself understood and remembered at last; and goes surely, if 
he goes slowly, to his aim, with precision, if not with liveliness, 
His manner, therefore, is not to be called dull and prosy, although 
it is temperate and unruffled, and sometimes, perhaps, circumlo- 
cutory,—although it is logical rather than rhetorical, preserving 
an equable level of candour and good sense. Assuredly, if we 
mean by eloquence, the highly-coloured picture, the startling 
apostrophe, the vehement appeal, the address to the feelings, 
either pathetic or fierce, there is little or no eloquence in these 
pages. But, if we find nothing very vivid, or very graphic, or 
very emphatic, one main reason is simply that the Archbishop em- 
ploys a studied moderation of tone, and takes as much pains to 
discard, or avoid, all passionate excitement, as other writers some- 
times take to attain it. 

Having dwelt so long upon the general characteristics of his 
matter and style, we have no room to undertake a regular and 
consecutive analysis of the sermons which Dr. Whately has now 
published. ‘They will, however, we conceive, fully bear us out 
in our observations. The first sermon, having for its text, “ On 
earth, peace,” manifests Dr. Whately’s ambition to go out of the 
ordinary routine; and strikes us as being, | in some passages, rather 
far-fetched. The Archbishop’s interpretation of - the word 
‘‘ peace” seems to us quite right, as an extension of the meaning ; 
but not necessary, or even correct, if it is to supersede the old 
and usual acceptation, Was not the hymn of the angels both a 
proclamation and a recommendation; and, moreover, at once a 
declaration of the peace that was immediate, and a prediction of 
the ultimate peace that is to come? Yet how much of ingenious 
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criticism, how much of frank and luminous simplicity, rans through 
this discourse. And so of the others. We trace everywhere, as 
we proceed, high talent, and bold reflection, and erudite re- 
search. We trace also the sturdy resolution of a man who 
strikes out his own opinions from his own mind, who delights in 
seeing things in a hight which has struck no previous inquirer, 
and has no objection to quit the beaten track, and find a bye-road 
for himself. Of this disposition the commencement of the ninth 
sermon Is a curlous, yet not unfair specimen. 


This, the first of all the miracles that our Lord wrought, is, on that 
account, and for other still more important reasons, deserving of a fuller 
attention than vs usually bestowed enit ; especially as its true charac ter and 
design ws, I think, mn general, not rightly understood.” 


Yet in this discourse how admirable are the remarks upon the 
unfrequent mention of the Virgin Mary in the New Testament, 
llow gladly, too, would we extract page after page from the ser- 
mons on “ The Glory of the Lord,’—on “ A Christian Place of 
Worship’ *—although, by the way, the remarks on the priesthood 
must “be received with some caution,—on ‘ Christ, the Bread 


from Heaven,”—on “ The Salt of the Ee rth,’—and most of all, 


perhaps, from the fourteenth sermon, on “ Christ’s E rvample,”— 
which is wrought up, in the peroration, to a more glowing 
earnestness than the rest of the discourses; and contains, besides 
an account of a most benevolent and useful institution, some 
most acute and judicious observations on the points where the 
Revelations of the Gospel touch upon the principles of political 
economy. Sull, agam, we should rejoice in being enable d to 
quote the strictures on “ good works,” in a note at page 401,’ 

the remarks on the essential differenc e between faith and blind 
credulity ; the warnings, on the other hand, against that intellec- 
tual presumption which ts at the root of the want of faith; and 
the distinction which is drawn between religious knowledge and 
theological philosophy. Uf we had space, we should endeavour 
to show, by collating various parts of these discourses, that Dr. 
Whately has not very accurately drawn another distinction, bes 
tween speculative and systematic divinity. A speculative divinity, 
which would weave out of the Scriptures a web of theoretical 
metaphysics, we quite give up to reprobation; but both the 
powers and the limits of man’s capacity actually require a metho- 
dized theology and a systematic nomenclature. ‘This tendency 
does not belong to Greek philosophy or to Roman; but is a 
necessary condition of human nature, and a result of its immuta- 
ble laws. Men must generalize, and so have general laws: 


they 
must classify, and so have terms of classification. 


They must 
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assort and arrange the tenets comprehended in a volume, written 
at several times and by several persons; for all this 1s requisite 
to convenience of discussion, to the easier remembrance of a 
single mind, and the easier transmission from one mind to 
another. Do we not recognize in the Archbishop of Dublin's 
Sermons, although of later publication, the germ of Dr, Hamp- 
den’s fantasies; although it is quite true that the Archbishop 
speaks like the founder of a sect, while Dr. Hampden, like the 
disciple, carries to an extravagant length the tenets of his master? 
Some admonitions—and, for the most part, useful and salu- 
tary—may be found interspersed in other places, as well as from 
page 131 to 136. In the latter page the Archbishop says—- 
“We should rather point out to objectors that what ts revealed is prac- 
tical, and not speculative ;—that what the Scriptures are concerned with 
is, not the philosophy of the human mind in itself, nor yet the philo- 
sophy of the Divine Nature in itself, but (that which is properly Re- 
fagion) the relation and connexion of the two Beings ;—-what God is fo 


us,—what He has done and will do for us,—and what we are to be and 
to do, in regard to Him.” 


Now, although the spirit of these sentences is unexceptionable, 
may not mistakes arise, unless in the letter of them there is some 
qualification? Does not the consideration of “ what God is to 
us—what he has done and will do for us’—of necessity involve 
the consideration of His character and attributes !—does not the 
consideration of “what we are to be and to do, in regard to 
Him”—of necessity involve the consideration of our constitution 
and capacities? In order to understand the redalian between 
two beings, must we not understand their relative nature? and 
can we understand their relative nature without forming some 
conceptions of their absolute nature in themselves ? 

But we must not conclude with anything in the, shape of cavil 
or objection; although we are tempted to suggest that there 
appear to us some fanciful notions with respect to the “ Mar- 
riage at Cana,” and “ the Apostle Thomas.” ‘There seems, too, 
a kind but almost inordinate desire to bring “ Hind’s History” 
into notice; the work, however, being one which we are far from 
wishing to ‘disparage. But we would rather dwell on the many 
accessions to our national stock of pure and spiritual divinity 
and our sorrow that we are precluded from giving quotations is 
only diminished, because we wish and expect the volume to be 
generally read. 

Let it be borne in mind that we are now looking at what is 
before us. As to past matters, our opinions are on record, and 
we do not retract them, Yet if one circumstance more than 
another could make us desirous to retract any harsh sentiments 
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which we may have ever expressed, it is the unwarrantable acri- 
mony with which Archbishop Whately has been attacked by 
clergymen belongimg to that very Church in which he is invested 
with the highest order of dignity. To approve all the doctrines 
and all the acts of Dr. Whately, is one thing; to discountenance 
the tone in which some Irish zealots have assailed them, is quite 
another, There may be conscientious disagreement ; but we are 
not aware how his Grace has forfeited by his conduct the respect 
which his station demands. We do not see why, in the case of 
such a prelate, alliance, rather than estrangement, should not be 
our object. We do not even see why our object should not be a 
general union upon righteous terms among all reasonable church- 
men; excluding only those who doom themselves to exclusion by 
their pertinacious intemperance, 

But our limits are exhausted, We end, therefore, as we began, 
We are not always disposed to subscribe to the ec ea 
jurare in verba—ot the Archbishop of Dublin. But we admire 
his great ability, his careful investigation, and his dispassionate 
singleness of mind: and, without question, he has here presented 
us with a volume of Sermons, which every man, who takes an 
interest in religion, will do well to examine, and every man, who 
= to theological scholarship, will do well to have in his 
ibrary. 


Art. IX.—The Corner Stone, or a Familiar Illustration of the 
Principles of Christian Truth. By Jacob Abbott. With a 
Preface by Dr. J. Pye Smith. 

The same, abridged, with Notes by the Rev. Heury Blunt. 


Ir is a subject which might make Heraclitus smile through his 
tears, to see how much of what is called religious difference is 
the result of political antipathies, and might even lend some 
countenance to the opinion expressed by mere politicians, that 
the professions of sectaries are rather the marks and ensigns of 
their party, like the facings of a regiment, or a ribbon worn at 
elections, than the true causes of their disagreement. This is, 
however, too cynical a conclusion. “ Man is by nature a poli- 
tical animal;"* and political prepossessions insensibly influence 
all that he acts or thinks; principles to which he is devoutly 
attached assume in his view something of a religious character 
and, while he thinks he is contending for his faith, he is in fact 
only zealous for his faction. The prejudices and misconceptions 
of vulgar minds in this particular are the fruitful source of 
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embarrassment: but we cannot now stop to unravel the con- 
fusion; and, in a general view, perhaps, the evil is not with- 
out its counterpoise; for who has not felt the charm of con- 
versing with those choice spirits whose piety and policy meet to 
enlighten and animate each other,—the deep religious loyalty of 
Clarendon, or that devotion to the afflicted cause of monarchy, 
which adds force to the reasonings of Sanderson and Barrow, 
and shines through the impassioned eloquence of Taylor? No 
doubt there was a time, before it became an axiom that Religion 
has nothing to do with Politics, and the name of Scripture, like 
the prophet at Bethel,* was banished from the audience of kings, 
when the union of the two principles was considered feasible, 
and, as disguise was not required, the provinces of each were less 
likely to be mistaken : 

True Faith, true Policy united ran ; 

This was but Love to God, and that to Man. 


We are now fallen on different times, and are proving some 
of the consequences. Our Religion partakes tarnely of the anti- 
social spirit of the age: every man is master of his own creed, 
chooses his own denomination, and best proves his title to a reli- 
gious character by interfering as little as possible with those of 
his neighbour. It is a violation of the liberty of conscience to 
do otherwise; for why should any difference on these points 
prevent men from equally aiming at the good of the’ society in 
which they live, and uniting their efforts for it? Yet, in point 
of fact, difference in religious principles is as much as ever an 
index to political party; every shade and colour of the one is 
characteristic of the other; and the only consequence is, that, as 
Policy is forbidden to be religious, Religion becomes more and 
more political. Every sect has its journal or monthly miscel- 
lany; of which, in whatever different degrees the two are blended, 
in general it may safely be affirmed that they cOnsist much more 
of politics than religion. Others there are, who, in the midst of 
this strife of tongues, endeavour to keep up a kind of federal 
union; and make a spiritual freemasonry among the different 
sects, a substitute for the peace of a Church at unity with itself. 
It is certainly desirable in this state of non-intervention, that 
the means of access to different modes of opinion should be 
largely supplied through the press; and that the discussion which 
is excluded from the common forms of society, should meet with 
a free entertainment there. ‘The necessity of the case has 
indeed called forth a new species of publications, a kind of light 
reading on religious subjects, unknown to former generations, 
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such books being then considered as better fitted to inculcate the 
minor morals, or correct more trivial errors of practice, but now 
including much deeper questions, and attended, we fear, with 
this inconvenience, that they seem to many to open a shorter 
track to that knowledge, which, to be effectual to any good pur- 
pose, must be the result of much laborious mental training, must 
be impressed on the renewed heart and conscience, and practised 
in obedient passions and a will resigned, 

The general character of these publications is such as cannot 
be contemplated with much satisfaction. Poetic fictions or tales 
mixed with Scriptural truths in strange and ludicrons combina- 
tion, coarse Antinomian expositions of doctrine, and a singular 
freedom with sacred names and persons, are marks distinctive 
of that class of religionists, who are “ ever walking on the battle- 
ments of heaven, before they have found the true Jacob’s ladder 
to ascend.” Between this class and the republican school of 
politics, there has ever existed a wonderful sympathy; some of 
the first professors of this theology, well imbued with Ames and 
Perkins, were among the Pilgrim Fathers of New England; and 
their descendants to this day, where Socinianism has not sup- 
planted the Assembly’s Catechism, have maintained much of the 
same character. It does not, therefore, surprise us that many of 
the convenient manuals put forth by this class should be ide 
cimos imported from America. 

Whether Jacob Abbott's little books are altogether to be 
ranked with the publications we are now describing, may admit 
of doubt. “ The Young Christian” and the “ Corner Stone” 
have many points of distinction from their ordinary companions 
on the tea-table or in the boudoir, There is a degree of free- 
dom in some of his positions which would appear to set him 
clear from the worst trammels of a sect; and make it possible 
that, but for some bias of education, he would have acquired a 
more generous and well-constructed system than his own. 

He who has found a way of interesting the mind of childhood 
in religious truth, has done much towards that great practical 
end,—the application of Christianity to the realities of life. This 
is a praise’ which can scarcely be refused to Jacob Abbott. His 
writings show him to be an active and intelligent teacher of chil- 
dren, who has not superticially studied the genius of infancy, and 
by presenting general principles as they are exemplified in minute 
practical details, often hits upon a happy mode of fixing atten- 
tion on the truth which it is his object to inculcate. Release 
there is too generally seen an effort to surprise; but no doubt 
such as this is the true course to be adopted in the early stages 
of the reasoning power; it is to meet the inquiring spirit of 
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childhood on its own ground, and to aid Nature in her progre 
of discovery. | 

Even among inquirers of a riper age, there are many to whom 
this familiar application has its use. The number of those who 
read, but have no capacity for abstract reasqning, was probably 
never greater than at present. Yet there are among this number 
very many who are well affected to divine truths, persons of a 
devotional cast of mind, and who will listen with interest to lan- 
guage calculated to arrest the attention and elevate the feelings, 
It is an object which may well engage minds of more mature 
powers, anxious for the extension of religious influence, to supply 
this class with matter which, while it entertains the imagination 
and satisfies the affections, may correct and enlarge the under- 
standing. Errors may thus be corrected imperceptibly, if, on 
the principle here attempted, some confessed analogy or lively 
picture from actual life can be brought to elucidate some leading 
and heart-engaging truth. 

Allowing Jacob Abbott this praise, we must still regret the 
undiscriminating use which seems to have been made of these 
manuals of religious instruction by our countrymen, and their 
republication under the sanctions they have received, without a 
more judicious expurgatory process, Seldom have we perused 
writings on sacred subjects, from which the reverential spirit is so 
entirely excluded. Perhaps, in a true republican, the organ of 
veneration can scarcely be developed, where a concession to the 
will of the majority is the only social duty taught, and allegiance 
is a word unknown. The very titles of the Most High, “ King 
of kings, and Lord of lords,” are omitted in the American 
Prayer- Book, as untit for free and equal citizens to use, or unin- 
telligible in the Western Hemisphere. What, then, can be ex- 
pected of an indigenous New Englander, inheriting all the 
immunity from ceremonial worship, proud of all the “superiority 
to ordinances, which his forefathers sought for in voluntary exile,— 
for which they contended with the waves and woods? 

A true notion of the extent to which this independent prin- 
ciple was carried can only be derived from the singular records 
of Cotton Mather.* It is an instructive lesson which they give 
of the progress of division, where we see the war, begun upon 
rockets and lawn-sleeves, ending in a quarrel with the names of 
Church and Minister, and even the days and months of the 
calendar. The grave debates of synods on such subjects as 
are there proposed, must have been among the most risible scenes 


* Cotton Mather, History of New England, book y. 
+ Robt. Baillie’s Dissuasive from Error. 
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in the fantastic varieties of life. Far from confining their at- 
tention to the worship of the sanctuary or the public solemnities 
of religion, they enacted laws for convivial meetings and the 
customs of private life: but such matters grew past a jest, when 
they were enforced, as they often were, under penalty of de- 
portation, and executed with an inquisitional power, a little in- 
consistent with the liberty of conscience, which they are said 
to have “ been the first to publish to the world.”* As for 
instance — 

“ Whether the games of cards and dice be lawful to be used 
among the professors of Christian religion?” Determined in the 
negative. 

‘« Whether to drink healths be a thing fit to be practised by the 
professors of Christian religion?” Also negatived. “It is a 
relique of Paganism.” Alas! so are Cienenbiin and 
minced pies. ‘“‘ Healths are the devil's shoeing-horns to draw on 
drunkenness.” 

Whether cousins-german may marry?” Also negatived. 
This extension of the canonical prohibition seems to have been 
held by the brotherhood of the separation in England; and adds 
some force to the satiric banter of Butler— 


“ For Grace and Virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of kin, 

And therefore no true saint allows 
They shall be suffered to espouse.” 


Another question is remarkable, as relating to scruples. still 
entertained by rigid sectaries in this country; though we do not 
recollect elsewhere to have met with reasons for them : 

“ Whether instrumental music may lawfully be introduced 
into the worship of God in the Churches of the New Testa- 
ment?” The reasons for the negative are, “ Though used in the 
Temple, it was part of the ceremonial, not moral worship.” 
These Independents, therefore, allowed no singing of Psalms, 
unless by a singing prophet extempore, Surely, whether an in- 
strumental or vocal performer is under more temptation to per- 
form his part to his own glory, and so offer a ceremonial 
worship, may admit of doubt. “ If music is allowed, why not 
dancing?” A question, which may have occurred to one who 
has listened to an Italian choir— 


“ Con stile da sfarzi e da commedia, 
E gighe e sarabande,” — 


® Sir James Mackintosh. ‘‘ By the Independent Divines, his tutors, Locke was 
taught those principles of Civil and Religious Liberty, which they were the first to pub- 
lish to the world.” 
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but could hardly have been provoked by any recollections of 
the Psalmody of an English Church. For the rest we may be 

rateful that the self-chosen exile of this body of fanatics may 
Shave delayed for a season the conflagration of York Minster, de- 
voted for the abomination of its organ. 

It is natural, then, in a descendant from such fathers to have a 
kind of instinctive repugnance to ceremonies and ordinances, 
The dignity of the Christian priesthood is a subject which never 
fell under his consideration; the graces conveyed in the Christian 
sacraments are not within the sphere of his comprehension, 
The very institutions of Christ himself are made of secondary 
importance compared with a supposed spiritual effect or moral 
impression on the individual. ‘This secured, it matters not 
what outward form we follow; the wearing a sprig of oak on 


the 29th of May, or a leek on St. David's day, is just as good as 
any other.* 


** Understanding, then, Christian,” he says, “ what is the true nature 
and design of a religious ceremony, whether it was INSTITUTED BY 
Curist, or has gradually grown up as a religious custom in the denomina- 
tion with which you are connected,—consider well that its whole value, 
its whole power consists in its sptritual effect on the heart and con- 
science. See that you secure this, and never surrender your heart to 
the deadening influence of scrupulous attachment to mere form.” —c. vii. 


So subtle are the ways in which the pride of reason works, so 
inveterate is the original sin of rebelling against the command- 
ment given, that no doubt the writer of this sentence imagined 
he was doing his Redeemer service by setting his servants free 
from a ceremony of his own ordaining. Excellent on this point 
are the remarks we find in a sermon of Mr. Newman’s last volume. 


“ Ifthe renewed state of heart is, as it is supposed, attained, what 
matter whether sacraments have or have not been admivistered? The 
notion of invisible grace and invisible privileges is, on this supposition, 
altogether superseded ; that of communion with Christ limited to the 
mere exercise of the affections in prayer and meditation—to sensible 
effects;—and he who has, as he considers, already gained this one 
essential gift of grace, as he calls it, may plausibly enquire, after the 
fashion of the day, why be need wait upon ordinances which he has an- 
ticipated in his religious attainments,—means to an end, which he has 
not to seek, even if they be not outward forms altogether,—and 
whether Christ will not accept at the last day all who believe, without 
enquiry if they were members of the Church, or were confirmed, or were 


baptized, or received the blessing of mere men who are ‘ earthen 
vessels,’ ” 


* « Had he been walking in a grove, instead of being seated at a table, he would 
perhaps, on the same principle, have broken off a branch from a tree, and distributed a 
portion to his friends ; and then Christians would have commemorated his death by 
wearing their monthly badge of evergreen,” &c.—Corner Stone, c, 7. 

NO. XXXVII,—JAN, 1830. 
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‘“* He who has learned to give names to his thoughts and deeds, to 
appraise them as if for the market, to attach to each its due measure of 
commendation or usefulness, will soon involuntarily corrupt his motives 
by pride or selfishness. A sort of self-approbation will insinuate itself 
into his mind, so subtle as not at once to be recognized by himself,— 
an habitual quiet self-esteem, leading him to prefer his own views to 
those of others,—and a secret, if not avowed, persuasion, that he is in 
a different state from the generality of those around him. They who make 
self instead of their Maker the great object of their contemplation, will 
naturally exalt themselves.” —p. 189—191. 

These sentences appear to us pregnant with deep truth. Mean- 
time “ The Corner Stone” seems to have been as well received 
on this side the Atlantic as the “ Young Christian,” its precursor; 
and the names which appear in the titles of the English editions, 
and the pains which English editors have bestowed upon it, 
are a proof that the esteem in which it is held is not confined to 
the undiscerning many, but is shared by divines of talent and re- 
putation. Stull we must repeat our regret that this Republican 
Christianity should, with the prevailing taste for exotics, be so 
indiscriminately re-issued from the English press. ‘The many 
errors of the Transatlantic system are more likely to become 
naturalized, if it Is seen that such respectable names are added to 
recommend them.* 

The plan of the “ Corner Stone” can scarcely be considered 
original, It is evident, though we have not seen it elsewhere 
remarked, that Jacob Abbott has had an eye to the Analogy of 
Bishop Butler, and has attempted to expand and familiarize the. 
deep reasoning of that instructive and admirable writer. It is an 
attempt in which to have but partially succeeded would have 
merited praise; and he would have succeeded if the love of 
effect had not led him to go beyond his model, and equally be- 
yond the bounds of truth and soberness. This is especially the 
case in his chapter on “ Punishment, or the Consequences of 

Human Guilt ;” of which we are bound to confess, that seldom 
have we seen a good argument more effectually destroyed, not so 

* Dr. Pye Smith has prefixed to his edition a preface which contains some judicious 
remarks on the work, and points out a few objections, which might be carried farther. 
Mr. Henry Blunt's abridgement might be more justly styled a selection, as the 
abridgement is made simply by an omission of sentences and paragraphs to the amount 
of about one-third of the whole. Bat in fact it has the advantage of neither : 

some injury is done to the author's statements by this mode of curtailing, while little 
is said to Correct the impression of any erroneous views. And where an exception is 
taken, as happens in a few short notes appended here and there by the editor, we doubt 
whether Mr. Blunt has selected the most vulnerable points, or fairly interprets the 
author's meaning. He says indeed of the chapter on “ The Last Sapper” that Jacob 
Abbott's views “ do not eractiy coincide with those of our own Church,” and by the 


changes he has made in his text, he seems to consider the tone of some of his statements, 


as indeed it is, deficient in reverence : but the sentence we have just quoted, and many 
others to the same cffect, have called forth no comment. 
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much, perhaps, by the common vices of imitation, carrying: the 
parallel beyond the limits its first author intended, and pressing 
itin circumstances where it 1s inapplicable, as by strange 
theory on the end of punishment, drawn from a view of civil judi- 
cature, which could only have grown up in realms far removed 
from “ monarchy and merey.” 

The introductory sentence of this chapter is a sufficiently strong 
indication of what is to be expected. 


‘« There are perhaps one thousand millions of men upon the earfl at 
this time ; of which probably nine hundred and ninety-nine milHons 
are living in total alienation from God, The question at once arises, 
What will God do with them ?” 


We do not give this as a peculiar view of Jacob Abbott. 
For nothing is more usual in the mouths of religious sciolists 
than such an estimate; the destination of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine in every thousand of our fellow creatures to eternal misery 
follows with as much complacency as Cotton Mather speaks of 
the pestilence which had destroyed his Indian neighbours. 
“They were carried off,” he says, “not a tenth, but nine parts 
in ten; so that the woods were almost cleared of these pernicious 
creatures, to make room for a better growth,”* On what grounds 
this truculent supposition is based, it is vain to inquire, Scrip- 
ture is silent; or, if we would admit the natural inference from 
the mild teaching of our Lord, it would bring us to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion. For example, the wise virgins are as many 
as the. foolish: in the parable of the talents we find two 
faithful and only one unprofitable servant; in “the marriage 
feast only one guest without a wedding garment. And 
throughout the writings of St. Paul, we see how, even when 
the misconduct of the churches has filled his heart with sor- 
row and indignation, there still breaks forth Trom him that 
fervent and unbounded charity, which “ hopeth all things.” 
Is it then a zeal for God’s honour, or a desire to represent 
the world in its true colours, that leads men into a way of 
thinking and speaking almost the reverse of this? Strange 
language for those to hold whose duty is to deliver that message 
of the Gospel, which “ calleth all men every where to repent- 
ance,” not to lead them to self-abandonment and despair! No 
doubt with many, such as the poet Cowper, this is the result 
of morbid feelings, or religious melancholy; but we must not 
disguise our conviction that much self-ignorance and spiritual 
pride are concerned with it. It is but a disguised pride of pre- 
eminence, which makes men desire the favour shown them should 


* New Engl. book i. 
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be special, or imparted but to few, and repine at the happiness 
of others as a diminution of their own; not that large Christian 
charity, which enjoins us to desire and procure to our utmost 
power the spiritual and eternal good of all. 


Ma se l'amor della Spera Suprema 
Torcesse 'n suso ‘| desiderio vostro 
Non vi sarebbe al petto quella tema : 
Che, per quanto si dice pit li nostro, 
Tanto possiede piu di ben ciascuno, 
E piu di caritate arde. 
Dante, Purgatorio, xv. 

What Jacob Abbott calls ‘ the decision of the Deity in the 
execution of law” is, he says, “ a subject exceedingly unpopular 
among mankind.” No doubt it is one of the most favourite marks 
of the infidel ; and perhaps, after all that reason can do to lift the 
veil, there is much which we must be content to leave in trem- 
bling hope to a more perfect state of knowledge : “ Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” Whether this is the wiser 
course, or to endeavour to clear up all the difficulties by a 
parallel drawn from human judicature, is a question which might 
have checked a more reverential inquirer. 

But, if the parallel is in ordinary cases hazardous, what shall we 
say of the individual mstance, which is here selected? The 
principal part of the chapter is a detailed examination of the case 
of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, in whose fate the writer justly 
admires the inflexible firmness and decision of the English 

overnment; but it may well excite a little surprise that the 
English editors of the Corner Stone should have reprinted without 
note or comment, the analogy which is made between this ex- 
treme case of conventional law, and the anticipated sentence of 
the Almighty’s tribunal. Jacob Abbott indeed finds no difficul- 
ties ; the more extreme, the better for his purpose :— 

1. ** The time spent in committing the sin has nothing to do with the 
just duration of the punishment of it. It took Dr. Dodd fifteen seconds 
to write Lord Chesterfield’s name : he suffered indescribable agony for 
many months, and was then blotted from existence for it. He would 
have lived, perhaps, forty years. So that here, for a sin of fifteen 
seconds, justice took forty years in penalty. She took more; for he 
would have been glad to have exchanged death for forty years of exile 
and suffering. In fact, he petitioned for such a commutation. Some 
one may say that | fix too small a time for the commission of the sin ; 
that he spent many hours, and perhaps days, in devising his plans, and 
practising his counterfeit signature, and getting his bond drawn, and 
that his guilt was extended over all these. His guilt was, to be sure ; 
but be was not punished for guilt: he was punished for crime. 

2. “ Desert of punishment does not depend upon intention to do 
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injury. The forger, in this case, had not the least intention of doing 
injury. He could not have had such an intention, for Lord Chester- 
field could not have been called upon to pay the bond without causing 
instant detection. This fact, however, was no reason why he should go 
_ free. The question was not what injury he intended to commit, but 
what injury really would follow, if his crime should go unpunished. 

3. “ Desert of punishment does not depend upon the immediate con- 
sequences of the sin. The evil of sin consists not in the direct injury of 
the single transgression, but in the ruinous effects to the community, 
when it is allowed to go unpunished. The only direct injury whic 
could have resulted from this crime was the loss of 40002. by one indi- 
vidual. Fifty times that sum might probably have been raised to save 
his life, but it would have been unavailing. He was executed, not for 
putting to hazard the 4000/, but for endangering the vital interests of 
an immense community. The case would have been the same, if it had 
been 40/. The sin was the forgery, not the endangering of 40002. 

4. ** Desert of punishment does not depend on the degree of distinct- 
ness with which the consequences are foreseen. The criminal here had 
no idea that he was involving himself in such dreadful difficulty ; but 
this inconsideration was no admissible plea.”—Corner Stone, ¢. 


Now who does not see that all these four enumerated points, 
(or rather three, for the fourth is part of the second,) are so many 
particulars, in which we acknowledge and lament the imperfec- 
tion of human laws ; that it is not in the power of the most mer- 
ciful executive always to adjust the proportion of punishment ; 
that laws cannot reach to intentions, nor always take notice of 
consequences? Who but a denizen of a state, where the will of 
the majority is the standard of all rectitude, would have thought 
of thus illustrating “ the decision of the Deity?” - 

The error indeed here lies deeper than the surface, and is 
difficult of correction with those who are taught to see nothing 
directing the arm of public justice but a sort of political expe- 
diency, without a thought of Divine sanctions ‘here are indeed 
countries, where the murderer lives to violate the express command 
of God; and Jacob Abbott, by the satisfaction with which he 
recounts a conversation held with one such criminal, * a prisoner 
at large in a penitentiary, where he is described as living in a 
rapturous foretaste of heaven, seems to have felt no shock to his 
feelings of justice on that score, though he can acquiesce without 
hesitation in the sentence which demanded a life fora forgery com- 
mitted “‘ without the least intention of doing injury.” Of course, 
therefore, his notion of the object of civil pumshment is one not 
indeed peculiar to him, but conspicuous in Bentham, and com- 
mon to all republicans, that it is merely “ a moral impression on 
the community.” And having never learned to view the power 


* Young Christian ; Second Convict’s Story. 
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of the sword in any other light, or to measure justice by any 
higher standard, he speaks as if it would be the same, to use 
Baxter's phrase, in the commonwealth of heaven,” 

To clear away this haze, we will borrow a few words from 
another very valuable Oxonian : 


“The character of punishment,” says Mr, Vaughan Thomas, “ under- 
goes a change as often as a new end is assigned to it. Thus it wears a 
nitential character, when the main or sole end of punishment i is said to 
repentance or amendment of life; and so in like manner it may be 
made to bear an exemplary, aremedial, a protective, a preventive character, 
when viewed under its relations to different ends,—for instance to 
example, to the protection of society, or the prevention or cure of its 
evils. But when civil punishment is viewed under its relations to the 
natural and revealed will of God, and especially under its relation to the 


apostolic precepts of St. Paul and St. Peter, it bears the character of 
retribution, 


There ts, therefore, no identity between punishments considered 
as inflicted for the good of society, and the sentence which is 
executed against an evil doer, properly as such. Inthe one, the 
magistrate acts simply as the guardian of the public peace ; in the 

other, he bears the sword of heaven, and has the direct authority 
of God. In the one, he may be called to do acts, which nothing 
but a regard to the public safe ty can justity, as in that tapes 
case supposed by Bishop Butler,+ to order that an innocent 
son infected with the plague should be left to perish, lest the in- 
fection should spread ; im the other he is the avenger of the violated 
decalogue, and gives sentence by that law. It is the want of this - 
distinction, which Hooker long since charged upon the Puritans 
of his time, not seeing “ that the law of men’s actions is one, if 
they be respected only as men; and another, when they are con- 
sidered as parts of a politic body.” Itis true that these respects 
are often mixed; for offences against the recorded will of God 
are seldom without disastrous influence on society; and hence 
their punishment is a protective process as well as commanded on 
higher authority, But nature itself appeals against its limitation 
to ‘that lower sanction; for there is a just jealousy against multi- 
plying positive enactments, and punishing acts w hich the law 
only has made offences. Not that such enactments can in any 
state of society be dispensed with ; for this is a result which pro- 
bably no political reformer has vet contemplated. But the relax- 
ations which are from ume to me made in these laws, and par- 


® It is greatly to be desired that the Discourse from which this extract is made, on 
account of the prevaicnt sophistries at which it is aimed, were published in a more 
enlarged torn. 


+ Dissertation 11.—On the Nature of Virtue. 
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ticularly that which has been made in the law under. which the 
unhappy Dr. Dodd suffered, should at least prevent any one from 
confounding them with the dictates of eternal justice. 

It is plain, then, that a government acting for the protection of 
-the community may afford some analogy for the over-ruling and 

preserving providence of God displayed in this world: but none 
at all for the sentence of that tribunal which will judge the intents 
and thoughts of man. And in the case of poor Dodd, though we 
are far from saying that his offence had no moral turpitude, yet 
as it is most certain that the sentence was executed exclusively 
with a view to the public security, “ the inflexible firmness and 
decision of the English executive can be praised only so far as 
this end was steadily pursued.” 

In all this extraordinary statement of the question, Jacob 
Abbott seems to have had in view some passages of Bisho 
Butler’s Analogy, ill understood and strangely over-stated. It is 
desirable that all imitators of Bishop Butler should remember the 
design with which he wrote: 


“The design of this treatise is not to vindicate the character of God, 
but to show the obligations of men. These are two subjects which 
ought not to be confounded. .... It is not necessary that we should 
justify the dispensations of Providence against objections, avy farther 
than to show that the things objected against may, for aught we know, 
be consistent with justice and goodness, Suppose then, that there 
are things in the system of this world, and plan of Providence relating to 
it, which taken alone would be unjust ; yet, if we could take in the re- 
ference which these things may have to other things, present, past, and 
to come; to the whole scheme, which the things objected to are parts 
of; these very things might, for aught we know, be found to be, not 
only consistent with justice, but instances of it..... Hence objections 
against the Divine justice and goodness are not endeavoured to be re- 
moved by showing the like objections lie against natural providence; but 
these objections being supposed and shown not to be conclusive, the 
things objected against, considered as matters of fact, are farther shown 
to be credible, from their conformity to the constitution of nature.” —Ana- 
logy, part ii. ch. viii. p. 333. 


Enough to show what is the proper use of the argument from 
analogy, delightful and satisfying as it is to minds well-settled in 
revealed truth. How far the author of the Corner Stone has 
thought proper to confine it to these limits, we have in part seen, 


“The necessity of punishment,” says Jacob Abbot, “is not diminished 
by the penitence of the sinner. ...be may have had no intention to 
invade the peace and happiness of God's great family; he may have been 
entirely unaware of the consequences; he may be overwhelmed with 
consternation and sorrow, when he finds what the bitter fruits must be; 
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he may offer reparation a hundred-fold, but in vain. Even repentance, 
sincere and bumble repentance, will be insufficient to save him.” 


Admirable exposition of the doctrine of that Gospel, whose 
commission is to preach repentance and remission of sins. But 
observe how this 1s ¢raduced from Bishop Butler : 


“We do not know what the whole natural or appointed consequences 
of vice are; nor in what way they would follow, if not prevented: and 
therefore can in no sort say, whether we could do anything, which would 
be sufficient to prevent them. Our ignorance being thus manifest, let 
us recollect the analogy of Nature and Providence. For though this may 
be but a slight ground to raise a positive opinion upon this matter; yet it 
is sufficient to answer a mere arbitrary assertion, without any kind of evi- 
dence, urged by way of objection against a doctrine, the proof of which is 
not reason, but revelation. Consider then : people ruin their fortunes by 
extravagance ; they bring diseases upon themselves by excess ; they incur the 

tres of civil laws: . . . wili sorrow for these follies past, and behaving 

well for the future, alone and of itself, prevent the natural consequences 
of them? Now, since this is our case, considering ourselves merely as 
inbabitants of this world, and as having a temporal interest here, under 
the natural government of God, which however has a great deal moral in 
it; whyis it not supposable that this may be our case also, in our more 
important capacity, as under his perfect moral government, and having a 
more general and future interest depending? If we have misbehaved in . 
this higher capacity, and rendered ourselves obnoxious to the future 
unishment, which God has annexed to vice: it is plainly credible, that 
having well for the time to come may be—not useless, God forbid !— 
but wholly insufficient, alone and of itself, to prevent that punishment ; 


or to put us in the condition, which we should have been in, had we 
preserved our innocence.”— Anal. part ii. ch. v. 


The false taste and hyperbole, with which the whole subject is 


wrought up, cannot be more fully exhibited than in the following 
passage : 


“The sinner, a child of ten years old, who has lived a comparatively 
amiable and harmless life, wonders what there can be in his life and 
character deserving of the terrific retribution which God has denounced. 
I will tell you what it is, my child. It is not the length of the ten years 
during which you have been living in sin. That is nothing. It is not 
the inconvenience and suffering you have occasioned your parents. If 
you had been to them, during all this time, an unceasing source of pain 
and anxiety, it would be comparatively nothing. It is not the injury 
you have often done your playmates by your guilty passions: if that in- 
ury bad been ten times as frequent and ten times as great as it has been, 
t would be comparatively nothing. It is not that you have directly op- 
and hated God: I admit that you have had no distinctly malicious 
ntention: and if you had, it would not have materially altered the case! 
It is that there is a great controversy going on, whether God shall reign 
or not among the beings he has made, when nothing but his reign can 
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-save them from universal disorder and misery and from becoming the 
victims of every kind of guilt. The progress of sin therefore must be 
stopped. At whatever expense of individual suffering and ruin, it must be 


stopped. It is a sad, a very sad thing for a child like you to linger for _ 


ever in guilt and misery, but it would be a far more melancholy thing 
for that rebellion against God, which has poisoned all the sources of 
happiness here, to spread throughout God’s empire, withering and de- 
stroying wherever it comes. So that the charge against you is not 
based upon the injury your individual sins have produced, but upon this, 
—that by deliberately rejecting God, you take the side of sin and misery ; 
you do all in your power to take off God's creatures from their allegiance ; 
you place yourself exactly across the way over which the mighty wheels 
of Jehovah's government are coming, and the chariot cannot be turned 
aside to save you without destruction to the rest.” 


It might be amazing, did we not daily see the lengths to which 
attachment to a favourite doctrine will carry persons, that any 
student of the New Testament could think he is thus setting forth 
the counsel of God. 'To represent the terrors of the Lord under 
an image borrowed from the car of Juggernaut, to speak of. the 
first irregularities of childhood as under a like sentence with the 
deliberate choice of evil for good, may awe the soul of infancy with 
slavish superstition, but can never enlighten it with a love of God 
and heavenly things. Where in Scripture is even the name of a 
sinner applied to an age before the reason is matured? Itisa 
thought for which Paley may be envied; “I seem to see the 
benevolence of the Deity more clearly in the he gry of young 
children, than in anything else in the world.”* But it is perbaps 
still more striking in the words of the divine poet, whom Stilling- 
tleet did not disdain to adduce on the side of truth: 


“ Esce di mano a Lui che la vagheggia 
Prima che sia, a guisa di fanciulla 
Che piangendo e ridendo pargoleggia, 
L’anima semplicetta che sa nulla 
Salvo che mossa da lieto Fattore 
Volontier torna a cid che la trastulla.”—Dante, Purgat. xvi. 


But the authority of philosophers or poets will deservedly go 
for little, without some better sanction. Was it, then, in terms 
like these that the Saviour of the world conversed with little 


children? There is a brief narrative on record, which should 


have some weight in determiuing the question: 


** At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? 
me And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him in the midst of 
them, 


* Moral and Polit. Phil., book ii., ch. 5. 
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“And said, Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” —Matt. 
xviii. 1, 2, 3. 

We come, towards the close of this chapter on Punishment, 
to a question which might perhaps be expected in treating on such 
a subject; “ whether the punishment of sin in another world will 
be suffering directly inflicted, or only the evils which naturally and 
inevitably flow from sin?” This question Jacob Abbott evidently 
inclines to answer in favour of the “direct employment of suffer- 
ing,” and argues from the analogy of the human frame, which he 
calls “‘an apparatus of suffermg ready to be employed at God's 
bidding.” Mr. Blunt’s piety has here administered a corrective : 


“ It appears a far more philosophical, and indeed religious view of the 
susceptibility of pain, to consider it not as an apparatus of suffering, but 
as a most merciful and benevolent provision for the safety of the body. 
See this subject treated with great ingenuity and beauty in Sir Charles 
Bell's Bridgewater Treatise, chap. 7.” 


This, however, relates only to the analogy; the strongest objec- 
tion lies against the position itself, which, i fact, furnishes the in- 
fidel with his main point of attack : 


“Can sins of moments claim the rod 
Of everlasting fires ?"’ 

How, with the gross conceptions prevalent on this subject, an 
answer can be supphed to such a question, we are at a loss to 
imagine. Such conceptions only foster the delusion that the 
guilty might be happy, but that an arbitrary decree has fixed it 
otherwise. They represent the Almighty as a “ magistrate,” to 
use Mr, Abbott’s favourite phrase, ar rmed with the apparatus of 
suffering just mentioned, rather than as a mghteous Jadge, whose 
throne is established in mercy and truth. Bat, if it is seen that 
this 1s the immutable natare of thmgs,—that, as conscience and 
the word of truth alike convince us, “ our destraction is from 
ourselves,” that “ lust when it conceiveth bringeth forth sin, and 
sin when it is finished bringeth forth death,”—then we may ac- 
quiesce m the sounder conclusion, that “ future misery is not a 
foreign imposition by power; but an acquired quannaton of 
mind ; it 1s guilt of conscience, and malignity of spirit.’ 

Let us not be accused of marring the simplicity of ae 
with philosophy of another school. Nothing can speak more 
strongly to this pomt than the remarkable words of the martyr 
Bradtord, more remarkable from the situation of the devout and 
resolute Christian from whose pen they flowed. He is a compe- 
tent witness in this cause, who had, in prospect of that just judg- 


* Whiclcot. Aphor. § 809. 
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ment, put death beneath his feet, and now stood on the threshold 
of another world, 


«“ When Faith unveil’d to his fixt eye 
A scene of deep eternity :” 


« T am assured,” he writes, that if the very devilles and reprobates 
did not repine, but were thankful that they might be ministers in any 
poynte to set forth God's glorie :—I am assured, I say, that they should 
finde no hell nor tormentes. Their hell and tormentes cometh of the love 
they have to themselves, and of the malice, envie, and hatred they have 
agaynste God and hys glorye.”—Martyr's Letters, fol. 399. 


The most obvious objections to this statement are mildly re- 
pelled by Bishop Butler :— 


** Some good people may perhaps be offended with having it spoken 
of as a supposable thing, that the future punishments of wickedness may 
be in the way of natural consequence: as if this were taking the execution 
of justice out of the hand of God, and giving it to nature. But they 
should remember, that when things come to pass according to the course 
of nature, this does not hinder them from being his doing, who is the God 
of nature: and that the Scripture ascribes those punishments to divine 
justice, which are known to be natural; and which must be called so 
when distinguished from such as are miraculous....Since it must be 
admitted that the future punishment of wickedness is not a matter of 
arbitrary appointment, but of reason, equity, and justice ; it comes, for 
ought I see, to the same thing, whether it is supposed to be inflicted in 
a way analogous to those in which the tempora! punishients of viee and 
folly are inflicted, or in any other way. It is plainly not an incredible 
supposition that future punishment may follow wickedness in the way of 
natural consequence, or according to some general laws of government 
already established in the universe.”"— Anal. part ii, ch. v. 


This is no theme for dogmatism, and in both cases room is 
left for judgment; yet it 1s certainly somewhat refreshing to 
turn to the author of the Analogy, from the fantastic dogma- 
tism which we have been exposing. It will be remembered that 
all this fantastic dogmatism occurs in the short compass of one 
chapter, from which some estimate may be formed of the rest. 
But we content ourselves with this specimen, as sufficient for the 
purpose ; heartily praying that our countrymen who are zealous 
for extending the reign of mercy and trath, and especially those 
who wish to furnish manuals of instruction to the young and igno- 
rant, may speedily find some better means for it than by lendi 
their names and authority to books which confound the etern 
colours of good and evil, obscure the ways of God by incongruous 
parallels, and have overturned the faith and obedience of ‘the 
Gospel, to substitute a harsh, irreverent, self-complacent system 
of Republican Christianity. , 


* 
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Art. X.—1. Observations on Heresy and Orthodory. By the 
Rev. Joseph Blanco White. Svo. 

2. Second Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion, 
with Notes and Illustrations, Not by the editor of Captain 
Rock’s Memoirs. @ vols. 


Or the three small volumes which form the subject of this article, 
only one is acknowledged in the title-page as Mr. Blanco White’s, 
but so little trouble is taken by the author to conceal the identity 
of the source from which they proceed, that there can be no dis- 
courtesy in treating them all as his, and using them to throw light 
(which they frequently do) on one another’s meaning. 

Their intention is to exhibit the process of thought by which 
Mr. Blanco White, after he had renounced the errors of the 
Roman Catholic religion, was prevented, in the first instance, from 
acquiescing implicitly in any of the established forms of orthodox 
Protestantism; and then gradually urged forward, without the 
power of discovering any other resting place, first, to a latitudi- 
narian conviction that no single definite belief respecting the ob- 
ject of religious faith was better or more pleasing to God than 
any other; and, finally, to a full adoption, which, however, he 
still holds to be a matter of indifference, of the Socinian creed. 
And what makes them particularly interesting, is, on the one 
hand, the known ability and character of the writer; and on 
the other, the length and painfal nature of the struggle, in which 
he endeavoured, however ineftectually, to hold fast, against what 
appeared to him the suggestions of reason, the faith which habit 
had taught him to revere. 

Mr. Blanco White’s present opinions have not been embraced 
by him hastily or carelessly. He has not arrived at them by the 
off-hand, heedless process which leads the modern indifferentist to 
disencumber himself of what he thinks superfluous articles of belief, 
or wilfully to take up such as are most congenial to his feelings. 
His latitudinarian views are the result, not, as is generally the 
case, of a haughty negligence, which will not stoop to examine 
the foundations of different creeds, but of a minute and pains- 
taking inquiry into the foundation of each: and the particular 
notion of the Christian system which he has adopted for his own, 
far from having been taken up wilfully, or in compliance with 
the bent of his disposition, seems, on the contrary, to have been 
forced on him against his will, to the overthrow of early mental 
habits, and of strong devotional sentiments, by what appeared to 
him the overwhelming demands of reason. The following is his 
own brief account of his state of mind during the interval between 
his throwing off Roman Catholicism and finally adopting his pre- 
sent creed, from which it will be seen, that, fatal as is the error 
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into which he has fallen, he at least may be considered, so far as 


‘it is possible for us on such subjects to judge of one another, to 
have fallen into it sincerely, 


““ My doubts of the truth of the Established views began with the sys- 
tematic and devout study of the Scriptures, which I undertook in 1814, 
when, free from the engagements which in the service of England as 
well as of my native country had occupied me during the four preced- 
ing years, | removed to Oxford, for the exclusive purpose of devoting 
myself to theology. 

«In the year 1818 I arrived at the Unitarian view of Christianity, ... 

“ Having, till about 1824, continued in that state, a revival of 
early mental habits, and of those devotional sentiments which are in- 
separably connected with the idea of intellectual surrender to some 
church, induced me again to acqwesce in the Established doctrines—not 
from conviction—not by the discovery of sounder proofs than those which 
I had found insufficient—but chiefly by the power of that sympathy 
which tends to assimilation with those we love and respect..... 

‘« But to proceed. Not long after my strong attachment to many 
orthodox and highly religious persons had given full sway to my deeply- 
seated habits of attachment to a church, (habits which, when it is re- 
membered that from the age of fourteen I belonged to the most compact 
and best organized body of clergy which ever existed, must be found 
quite natural,) my reason resumed its operations against the system that 
I had thus wilfully re-embraced.... Thad not yet at that time settled, to 
my entire satisfaction, the important point. which forms the subject of 
the following letters. I had long been convinced that most of the ques- 
tions which so hopelessly divide the Christian world, are not essential to 
Christianity. I knew that the distinction between essential and non- 


essential articles of faith must be arbitrary, since there is no certain rule © 


to distinguish them. But I had not fully made my application of that 
fact—the absence of a rule not subject to rational doubt—nor found, as 
I did soon after, that the absence of every rule of dogmatic faith is in 
perfect conformity with the tenor and spirit of the New Testament. 
As I had not yet obtained this conviction, and was not indifferent about 
my duty to God, I could not but feel distressed, when, still under a 
remnant of those early impressions of the identity between saving faith 
and right opinions, 1 found my orthodoxy crumbling to dust, day by 
day..... 

‘ The last fact I shall state is, that in my anxiety to avoid a separa- 
tion from the Church, by a deliberate surrender of my mind to my old 
Unitarian convictions, I took refuge in a modification of the Sabellian 
theory, and availed myself of the moral unity which I believe to subsist 
between God the Father and Christ, joined to the consideration that 
Christ is called in the New Testament the image of God, and addressed 
my prayers to God as appearing in that image. [left nothing untried to 
cultivate and encourage this feeling by devotional means; but such 
efforts of mere feeling were always vain and fruitless.... The devout 
contrivance would not bear examination, Sabellianism is only Unita- 
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rianism disguised in words..... In this state, however, I passed five 
or six years; but the return to clear and definite Unitarianism, in‘ which 
I had formerly been, was as easy as it was natural.” 


Such is the melancholy history Mr. Blanco White has given us 
of the state of his mind “ durmg the greatest part of more than 
twenty years,” and he concludes it with the following reflection: 

** I do not absolutely reproach myself for having so long indulged the 
sympathies which made me linger in connection with the Church, when 
my understanding had fully rejected her principal doctrines; at all 
events, I derive from that fact the satisfaction of being assured, that, far 
from having embraced Unitarianism in haste, the only fault of which I 


cannot clear myself is that of reluctance and dilatoriness to follow my 
convictions in its favour.” 


Now every one who reads this account, unless, indeed, he sup- 

s Mr. Blanco White to have altogether deceived himself as to 

the state of his feelings and inclinations, will admit at once that 
his errors, great and perilous as they are, ought not to be con- 
founded with common-place laxity of religious opinion. The 
train of thought which has operated so powerfully with a person 
of his intellectual acuteness, may be expected beforehand to be 
free from the vulgar fallacies which-are the stumbling-blocks of 
inferior and less serious minds. Absolute novelty of course can- 
not be looked for on a subject which has for centuries engaged 
the speculations of first-rate intellects—of an Episcopius, a Hales, 
a Chillingworth, a Locke; but ancient and often-refuted argu- 
ments may be exhibited by an original thinker in guises so novel 
as apparently to elude the force of all that has been urged against 
them, and to require for all practical purposes a new refutation. 
And this is just what has been effected by Mr. Blanco White. 
Doubtless to persons of habitually settled views, the conclusions 
at which he arrives will appear so extravagantly rash as themselves 
to furnish a refutation of the steps which led tothem. Such per- 
sons will, perhaps, feel impatient at seeing arguments, which to 
their own matured judgments are self-destructive, opposed on any 
ground except that of their terminating in absurdity; and cer- 
tainly, if all persons were of mature judgment i in religious matters, 
and of habitually settled views, a critical examination of Mr. 
Blanco White's reasonings might justly merit their impatience, 
being, as in that case it would be, a work of mere supertiuous 
curiosity. But, unhappily, the number of persons so circum- 
stanced is extremely limited; when compared with the countless 
multitudes whose circumstances are directly opposite, it is as 
nothing. Matured judgment and habitually settled views on the 
subject of religion are to be found but in rare instances, few and 
far between; while the generality, rash, ignorant, roaming negli- 
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. gently from one opinion to another, are ready victims of the first 
sophist who comes in contact with them; and even among minds 
of a higher cast, really intent on discovering truth, we see bold- 
ness of inquiry carried to such excess as to make it evident that 
no conclusion, however contrary to received and established doc- 
trine, would act as an antidote to arguments brought forward 
clearly in support of it. Certain it is, then, that such persons, 
unless supplied with some defence less fragile that what their own 
habits can furnish them with, must, on the perusal of books like 
Mr. Blanco White’s, fall at once into the train of fallacies from 
which subtler minds have been unable to extricate themselves. It 
may be said, indeed, that their error will in that case be their own 
fault, for that they would have escaped but for the irreverent 
habits which they had indulged; yet this seems hardly a reason 
for refusing them our sympathy and assistance, even should it 
prove necessary in affording these occasionally to abandon, for 
argument’s sake, the high ground on which established orthodoxy 
has entrenched itself, and to adopt methods of reasoning, as far as 
ourselves are concerned, simply hypothetical, and addressed to the 
mistaken hypothesis of those we would instruct, 

‘To proceed, then, with Mr. Blanco White’s argument. In the 
first place, it must be observed that this is not intended to be, any 
more than it is, a regular defence of Unitarianism. It is an ex 
sition of the process of thought which eventually led the writer to 
become a Unitarian, and which probably, if adopted by any other 
equally clear and independent mind, would terminate in the same 
conclusion: but its bearings on the Unitarian question are only 
indirect; it is occupied entirely with preliminary discussions, 
directed against certain views and feelings, which tend (as we 
should say) happily, but, as Mr. Blanco White contends, most 
injuriously, to repress freedom of inquiry on religious subjects. 
His primary object is to advocate what he considers a just liberty 
of thought, and to encourage a spirit of investigation in the de- 
partment of religious truth similar to that which has led to so 
many discoveries in physical science. In this point of view, 
creeds, articles, confessions of faith, occupy a prominent place in 
his disapprobation. ‘These are, as it were, an anaeet guard 
arrayed in opposition to his views, and accordingly he selects 
them for the first point of his attack. Romanist confessions, 
which claim to be based on infallible authority, he argues against 
in the common way, urging the disputes existing among the Ro- 
manists themselves as to the seat of infallibility, the contradictory 
decisions which must be ascribed to it wherever it is supposed to 
reside, and the total absence of any evidence for its existence 
anywhere. But that such formule should have been adopted by 
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Protestant communities, he seems to look on as an error of a far 
more aggravated character, and this for the following reasons, 

In the first place he argues that a confession of faith drawn u 
on an authority short of infallible, and yet claiming to be obli- 
gatory on the consciences of those to whom it is offered, is a self- 
evident absurdity—an insult to common sense so gross, that in 
comparison with it even the Romish figment of infallibility seems 
tolerable. He insists largely on the contradiction involved in the 
assumption of a right to controul the judgments of other men on 
the part of persons who admit the fallibility of ther own—the 
wild unreasonableness of undertaking on the one hand to silence 
doubt, while denying on the other the only rational and consistent 
ground for certainty; and then, as if not contented with this 
general ground of attack, he proceeds to charge the framers of 
the existing confessions with further inconsistency, in having, by 
the very act of drawing them up, asserted in their own persons a 
right which they were at the same time attempting to withhold 
hom all the rest of mankind—the right of private judgment in 
opposition to received standards of belief. The following pas- 


sage he quotes from M. Guizot, in the Appendix to the “ Travels 
of an Irish Gentleman.” 


“The Reformers, while employed in the abolition of an absolute 
power over things spiritual, were far from understanding the true prin- 
ciples of human liberty. They enfranchised the human mind, and yet 
wished to govern it by law: they were, in fact, establishing the supreme 
independence of private judgment, and believed all the while that they 
had succeeded in establishing a legitimate authority in matters of faith 
instead of an i/legitimate one. The Reformers had neither risen to the 
first principles on this subject, nor did they follow their own work to its 
ultimate consequences. ....... They either did not know or did not 
respect the rights of the human mind to their fall extent. Claiming 
those rights for themselves, they violated them in others..... Hence 
the air of inconsistency, the narrow basis which give such undue ad- 
vantages to the enemies of the Reformation.” 


And again, in the “ Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy,” 
he supposes a Roman Catholic to argue thus with a Protestant, 
respecting the authority of the Thirty-nine Articles, 


“If a judge of controversies (competent to impose confessions of 
faith) is (after all) to be acknowledged, what prudent man will hesitate 
between one so distinguished and eminent as ours, and those which the 
Reformation set up? You blame us for grounding our Christian cer- 
tainty on the questionable fact of the divine appointment of Rome, to be 
the head of the Christian world ; but can this uncertainty be com 
with that which lies at the very foundation of your Churches? A few 
divines meet and draw up @ list of theological propositions ; the secular 
power ‘takes them under its protection, ejects the clergy who will not 
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submit to them; fences the Articles for a long period with penalties and 
civil disabilities, and makes them the rule of Christian faith for ever. This 
is what you call the judgment of the Church, which to oppose is heresy. 
It is heresy now to dissent from the Thirty-nine Articles; but there 
was, it seems, a happy moment, when the notions of a few individuals 
could be set up, without heresy, against the judgment of a well-defined 
and well-constituted Church, to which all Christians, except heretics,"had 
for ages submitted their private views of Christianity.” 


Such are Mr, B. White’s views as to the absurdity of Protes- 
tant confessions of faith generally, and in particular of the self- 
condemnation involved in the conduct of those who imposed 
ours:* but not, contented with this, he attempts further to exhibit 
their practical ill effects in the present, as he considers it, lament- 
able, condition to which the existing Church of England has 
been reduced by them. He speaks of them, as if they had arrested 
the growth and repressed the expanding energies of our system, 
at a time when, humanly speaking, it could not possibly have 
attained perfection, and when no one pretends that it had done 
so; as having precluded every subsequent generation of Church- 
men from the exercise of rights, the necessity of which to the 
Church’s welfare, nothing but the attainment of such perfection 
would have superseded; in short, as having acted the part of a pe- 
trifying stream, of having found us living and left us stone, v he 
governors of our Church, he contends, have been in every age 


* He has in fact taken it from the infidel Gibbon:—‘ The pious or personal ani- 
mosity of Calvin, proscribed in Servetus the guilt of his own rebellion, and the flames 
of Smithfield, in which he was afterwards consumed, had been kindled for the Anas 
Baptists by the zeal of Cranmer. The nature of the tiger was the same, but he was 
gradually deprived of his teeth and fangs. A spiritual, and, temporal kingdom was 
possessed by the Roman Pontiff: the Protestant doctors were subjects of a humble 
rank, without revenue or jurisdiction. His decrees were consecrated by the antiquity 
of the Catholic Church; their arguments and disputes were submitted to the people ; 
and their appeal to private judgment was accepted beyond their wishes by curiosity 
and enthusiasm, Since the days of Luther and Calvin, a secret reformation has been 
silently working in the bosom of the Reformed Churches; many weeds of prejadice 
were eradicated, and the disciples of Erasmus diffused a spirit of freedom and mode« 
ration, The liberty of conscience has been claimed as a common benefit and inalien- 
able right; the free government of England and Holland introduced the practice of 
toleration, and the narrow allowance of the Jaws has been enlarged by the pradence 
and humanity of the times. In the exercise the mind has understood the limits of its 
powers, and the words and shadows which might amuse the child, can no longer satisfy 
his manly reason. The volumes of controversy are overspread with cobwebs; the 
doctrine of the Protestant Church is far removed from the knowledge or belief of its 
private members; and the forms of orthodoxy are subscribed with a sigh ora 
smile by the modern clergy. Yet the friends of |Christianity ore alarmed at the 
boundless impulse of inquiry and scepticism ; the predictions of the Catholics are 
accomplished ; the web of mystery is unravelled by the Arminians, Arians, and Soci- 
nians, whose members must not be computed from their separate congregations; and 
the pillars of revelation are shaken by those men who preserve the name without the 
substance of religion, who indulge the licence without the temper of philosophy.”—ch. 
54. We shall see the fallacy of this reasoning in the sequel. 


NO, XXXVII.—JAN. 1836. P 
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between this and the Reformation, just as competent, in point of 
authority, to decide the questions settled in the Articles, as their 
framers themselves were; and the intervening period has been 
just as likely to suggest matter for reconsideration and change, as 
that period was which suggested the necessity of any Articles at 
all. Vet things have been so arranged, that, arise what new matter 
there may for consideration, the only authority competent to 
consider it is disqualified for doimg so: the Articles which our 
bishops have subscribed, are the condition of their remaining 
members of the Church, and should any thing come before any 
one of them to shake his belief in the accuracy of any one of 
these Articles, he has no alternative but to withdraw. ‘Thus the 
body, who are to judge of the Articles, must remain for ever, one 
and all of them, firm believers in these Articles; for the act of 
disbelief cancels ipso facto the right of judgment, and all in con- 
sequence are excluded from the tribunal, except those who re- 
main pledged to decide one way. The self-perpetuating system 
which results, gives occasion to the following remarks : 


“It is an abuse of terms to speak of the Church of England as a body 
capable of collective views and opinions, capable of improvement, and 
able to remove whatever defects either time or the weakness of men have 
brought upon ber. ‘ The Church of England as by law established, consists 
in certain formularies —words— put together by four or five men, and acqui- 
esced in by a large portion of the then existing clergy..... I do not re- 
ject those formularies ; but I object to their having supreme and irrevocable 

wer over the living Church. In the present state of things, the formu- 

aries are above the Church. That they are so, is proved by the fact 
that the living congregation of Christians, who by law are called ‘mem- 
bers of the Church established in these realms,’ are and must be perfectly 
assive..... The dimensions and shape of the mould into which the 
a has fixed them, must be the dimensions and shape of their minds. 
Although it is not pretended that the framers of the mould were infalli- 
ble, the mould itself is by law supposed to be unalterable. - Whoever 
attempts to touch it must go out of the Church. There may be some- 
thing wrong, there may be something superfluous, there may be much 
that is ill adapted to our times. Nevertheless the Church—the now- 
existing Church—like a geological petrifaction, must remain what it is 
for ever..... That such men as conceive themselves endowed with 
‘infallibility, should provide for the perpetuity of their opinions, is natural. 
But that those who never athiniled to it should contrive to make their 
views a law as immutable as those of the Medes and Persians, is a curious 
and melancholy instance of the force of theological prejudice.” 


So far, Mr. B. White’s argument applies generally, without 
reference to subject-matter, to all Protestant confessions and sub- 


scriptions, as imposed by one generation of Churchmen, con- 
fessing themselves fallible, on successors who are not likely to be 
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one whit more so. There remain, however, according to his 
view, other and still greater objections to them, arising out of the 
subject-matter with which they are for the most part occupied, 
and which he considers to be such as in the nature of thi 
to refuse human explanation. The subjects, he argues, which 
are brought before our contemplation in Scripture, if regarded 
in reference to our capacity for apprehending and explaining 
in our own language what is told us about them, are distin- 
guishable into two very broad classes. One class relates to mat- 
ters of which human experience takes cognizance—to historical 
facts—to the conduct and motives of men—to the passions which 
seduce and the principles which should be cultivated to guard 
them. All these and similar matters are such as to admit of 
being set before us in a very distinct and intelligible manner, 
The words and phrases in which Scripture speaks of them, are 
used in their ordinary and literal sense, standing for all they stand 
for in common language, and for nothing more; and hence the 
ideas they cohvey may be complete and accurate, just as much 
so as those conveyed in. correct conversation or in well-written 
books, and will just as much admit of being re-stated in other 
language, without any risk of being, from this circumstance, 
mutilated or distorted. If the idea intended to be conveyed in 
Scripture is once distinctly apprehended, a strict adherence to 
Scripture language is not necessary in the expression of it; we may 
explain our meaning in whatever terms seem best calculated for 
the purpose, and exhibit it in as many points of view as we please; 
and, since in those parts of Scripture where the language is lite- 
ral such distinctness is attainable, there js nothing irrational in a 
person, who thinks he has attained it, undertaking to pafaphrase 
and interpret for the benefit of other people. So far, then, as this 
class of subjects is concerned, creeds and articles, regarded merely 
as paraphrases of Scripture, are perfectly unexceptionable, open 
as they may be to objection on other grounds. pe 
But then the class of subjects to which such formule princi- 
pally relate are very far from being of this character, Those 
subjects, which, from their falling under the cognisance of ex- 
perience can be treated of in literal language, have attracted, 
comparatively speaking, but little notice from the framers of 
confessions, who, on the contrary, have been almost: entirely 
taken up with things far removed from our senses and know+ 
ledge—with things which eye hath not seen nor ear heard—the 
mysterious essence of the invisible God and the interminable 
scheme of his providence. And with respect to these, it-1s ob- 
vious that the case is altogether different. On these subjects 
there are no literal words to stand for the ideas to be conveyed 
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tous. Whatever language is employed for this purpose must 
be deflected very far from its original meaning. It must be 
used as Mr. Blanco White happily expresses it, hieroglyphically, 
Sensible objects must be made use of as emblems of objects 
beyond our senses; and this, through resemblances and ana- 
logies often exceedingly remote and indistinct; like that some- 
where said to subsist, between scarlet and the sound of a 
trumpet, which, though sufficient, perhaps, to bring before a 
blind man an idea nearer the true one than any other he is 
capable of receiving, is nevertheless wholly inadequate for the 
conveyance of any real knowledge. ‘Thus we have the unde- 
finable relation subsisting between the Creator and his creatures 
imaged to us under the figure, or as Mr. Blanco White would call 
it, hieroglyphic of Father and children; that subsisting between 
Jesus Christ and his Church, under the figure of the vine and 
its branches, or again the head and the body, or the corner stone 
and the building held together by it; while the Third Person of 
the blessed Trinity (to denote his universal yet invisible in- 
fluence—John, iii. 3) is represented to us by the same word, 
which in the original language of the New Testament signifies 
wind, So, too, in like manner, the elements in the Eucharist, 
admitting of description in no literal and definite expressions, 
were figured, when our Lord would explain their nature to His 
disciples, under such sensible images as would suggest the 
nearest approximation to the truth, being called with this intent 


His Body and Blood. 


Now with respect to this class of subjects, since the language, 
in which alone they can be set before us, 1s necessarily so vague 
and imperfect, it is quite obvious that the best ideas which can 
be conveyed to us through it must be vague and imperfect like- 
wise. Ideas expressed in literal words are, if expressed skilfully, 
much more full and complete than a first inspection of the words 
would indicate ; they admit of minute examination, and may be 
Jooked at on a different side; but ideas which we arrive at only 
through the use of metaphor and analogy are necessarily one- 
sided,—examine them as we will, we can never get beyond the 
one simple impression that in some unknown respect or other 
a resemblance subsists between the sign and the thing signified. 
And hence, according to Mr. Blanco White, the folly as well as 
presumption of attempting to make such ideas clearer by any 
deviations from or additions to the strict Scripture expression of 
them. All we know of them, he argues, is that they are signi- 
fied in Scripture under certain metaphors or hieroglyphics, and 
from this scanty knowledge to proceed to fill up the picture by 
the introduction of other hieroglyphics is at best but to incumber 
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the simplicity of the Divine word, and in all probability to dis- 


tort and violate it. On these subjects, then, he sets his face, 


not merely against creeds and articles, which he thinks intolerable 
on any subject, but against all attempts at human interpretation 
whatever. ‘ Metaphors explanatory of metaphors” he would 
altogether eschew; and “ would leave the original, %. e. the 
Scriptural figure, to cast what shadow of itself it might, on each 
individual mind,” 

The argument which it has just been attempted to draw out 
will not be found in a continuous form in either of the volumes 
under our consideration, but has been brought together from 
scattered sources, and disengaged from much irrelevant matter, 
with which the author had mixed it up. The selection of one 
or two extracts however may in some degree enable the reader to 
judge whether it has been fairly stated. 


“ Words, when they express objects or actions with which we are 
experimentally acquainted, have their meaning proved by the objects ex- 
pressed. If there is any doubt of the meaning, we point to the object, 
we describe the action, we refer to some feeling which we make defi- 
nite by means of external marks, But when words attempt to express 
things with which no man is acquainted except in Ais own mind, there 
is no possibility of ascertaining the exact meaning in which any one 
individual uses them. You cannot be sure of the meaning of a word, 


unless you are experimentally acquainted with the thing the word - 


stands for. If the word represent a conception: of another man’s mind, 
no other man can be sure that he knew the exact meaning, unless he 
could be experimentally acquainted with the conception itself.”"—Second 
Travels of an Irish Gent. vol. ii. p. 48. ! : 

“ The sense of words expressing objects which are known by the 
senses, of actions which are known by experience, of feelings and 
affections of which we are conscious—all this may be made the sub- 
ject of verbal communication with a great degree of certainty. Ob- 
serve, I pray, that my enumeration embraces not only the objects of 
moral legislation, but also all internal desires and tendencies as well as 
principles and motives. All these subjects are indeed capable of being 
expressed in language conveying a degree of certainty adequate to every 
purpose connected with the regulation of the moral or accountable part 
of our being. But words which attempt to explain the meaning of 
other words without a final reference to some of these objects of ex- 
perience .... . reveal nothing.”—Jrish Gent. vol. ii. p. 63. 

‘‘ Every metaphor is a material figure. Every metaphor.is a hiero- 
glyphic which might be painted to the eye. The Scriptures, as they 
employ human language, necessarily use these verbal bieroglyphics 
- +...» These material figures are addressed of course to the human 
mind. It is there that they must be spiritualized by an individual and 
incommunicable process of the mind itself. But what have Divines 
done? .... fearing that [the original material figure] would not con 
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vey a proper similitude of things invisible, they have added several other 
material figures by way of spiritualization . . . . . . when out of these 

materials each individual has made up a picture such as be may 
be disposed to contrive, then and not before is the divine satisfied that 
he has conveyed to others the conception which his own mind bad formed 
from the Scriptural metaphor.’—ZJrish Gent. vol. ii. p. 51. 


“ The original, i. e. the Scriptural figure, should be left to produce 
whatever shadow of itself it might cast upon each individual mind. He 
who ‘ knew what was in man,’ must have intended it so, else he would 
have provided means for a different state of things. Surely he cannot 
have designed that by using our own explanatory figures and casting ther 
shadows upon the shadow produced by the original metaphor, we should 
attempt to throw light into our own, or,into other men’s minds.”— 
Irish Gent. ii. 53. 

With these extracts we conclude our review of Mr. Blanco 
White’s preliminary argument respecting creeds and confessions, 
which, unless it can be made out that they rest on infallible 
authority, he conceives himself to have proved destitute im all 
cases of all obligation on the consciences of those to whom they 
are proposed, and in most cases, 7. e. wherever a mystery is in- 
volved, to have a necessary tendency to mislead. 

And now we come to his next point, viz. the consequent ex- 
treme difficulty, or, as he would say, practical impossibility of 
arriving at the true meaning of Scripture on any one of these 
mysterious subjects. 

Human interpretations he has taught us altogether to discard 
as impediments to the truth. He has shown, as he thinks, that 
neither in point of duty nor even of prudence is there any reason 
for our submitting our private judgments to the judgment of the 
Church; nor, when we have no judgment of our own, but are 
absolutely in doubt, for applying to the Church for a solution of 
it. And now he proceeds to inter that Scripture, when we have 
disengaged ourselves from these false interpreters, and thrown 
ourselves on its own context as our sole guide to its meaning, is 
in many respects so obscure and ambiguous as to admit of almost 
any variety of meanings with equal probability. In this opinion, 
indeed, Mr. Blanco White is not singular, as doctors of our 
Church have recently expressed it in the same or similar lan- 
guage. The ears of some of our readers will be familiar with 
a phrase of modern imtroduction—* the facts of Scripture,” 
which we find by certain writers distinguished from its ‘ doc- 
trines ;” though, from the loose manner in which they have 
expressed themselves, it might seem as if they had only imper- 
fectly comprehended the terms which they have used. ‘The drift 
of the distinction, however, has been plain enough. The “ doc- 
trines” which have been thus distinguished from “ the facts,” are 
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next spoken of as “ human theories” raised u passages of 
Scripture, which might, with equal probability, have. been made 
the bases of ‘‘ numberless other theories,” i. e. systems of doc- 
trine, And thus the received doctrines of the Church are exhi- 
bited, by professing Churchmen, as one among an infinite variety 
of possible meanings of the texts from which they are supposed 
to be deduced. But, to proceed: Mr. Blanco White seems to 
be aware that this view of his, supported as it may be by some of 
the learned, will not meet with a ready reception among the 
people at large. Clothe it as he may in ingenious language, he 
is conscious that the common sense of mankind will find some- 
thing revolting in it—that he shall be unable to convince persons 
who have studied the first verse of St. John, that what appeared 
to them its obvious and only meaning, was in reality only one 
among numberless others equally probable—and so on with other 
texts: so to remove this (as he considers it) foolish prejudice, he 
remarks as follows :— 


*“* Language being a collection of arbitrary signs and words, having 
no meaning but that which is given them by the mental habits of those 
who use them, any word, and still more, any sentence, if habitually re- 
peated in connection with certain notions, will appear to reject all other 
significations, as it were, by a natural power. The identical texts which 
opposite parties of Christians so decidedly assert to convey, naturally and 
obviously, notions which destroy each other, are striking instances of the 
power of association over language. The controversialists stare in un- 
feigned surprise at what each conceives to be the glaring absurdity and 
perverseness of his opponent. The ill-subdued flames of equally ge- 
nuine zeal make the blood boil in their veins when they observe t 
plain words are not used in their obvious sense ; forgetting that ina 
trary signs, especially when they may be used figuratively, that sense 
alone can be obvious which use has rendered familiar.” —Heterodogy and 
Orthodoxy, p. 47. 


Thus he would persuade himself and the Protestant world in 
general, that the confidence felt in our leading doctrines is 
nothing better than the result of habit, which has taught us to 
associate this particular meaning with certain texts equally 
adapted to the conveyance of other and even opposite associa- 
tions—that it is nothing but habit which makes us refuse to 
interpret the first verse of St. John as vaguely as we interpret 
Matt. xxvi. 26, concerning the Eucharist ;—and that to proceed, 
as most Protestants do, to accuse of equal blasphemy those who 
interpret the latter text literally, or the former figuratively, is an 
exhibition of prejudice in its most recondite form. He seems to 
imagine that the system of Protestant interpretation, however we 
may persuade ourselves to the contrary, is in reality as little 
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dependent on private judgment as that of the Roman Catholics 
themselves; the only difference being that the Roman Catholics 
profess, as a principle, their obligation to submit to tradition, 
while we unconsciously follow in the wake of certam doctors, 
whose views we have imbibed with our mothers’ milk, and after- 
wards, from having so long taken them for granted, suppose to 
be self-evident. If he could but open our eyes to this fact, if he 
could but convince us how little real independence of thought 
our rejection of Romish infallibility has procured for us, and 
throw us really, as we vainly believe we have thrown ourselves, 
on the resources of private judgment, his object, he seems to 
think, would have been effected; Scripture would appear to 
every one as obscure and impenetrable as it does to himself; we 
should have no more dogmatism, no more “ obvious meanings” 
of passages relating to the mysteries of religion; the utmost we 
should expect would be to arrive at some “ probable meaning ;” 
and we should be content with seeing, “as through a glass 
darkly.” For the farther illustration of his views on this subject, 
Mr. Blanco White has printed, in his appendix, an extract from 
some work of a Professor Norton, an American Unitanan, whose 
object, like his own, seems evidently to be the introduction of a 
general scepticism on the subject of Biblical mterpretation. This 
person argues— 


** That a very large portion of sentences, considered in themselves, that 
is, of regard be had merely to the words of which they are composed, are 
capable of expressing not one meaning only, but two or more different 
meanings ; or (to state the fact in other terms) that in very many cases 
the same sentence, like the same single word, may be used to express 
various and often very different senses. Now, in a great part of what 
we find written concerning the interpretation of language, and ina large 
portion of the specimens of criticism which we meet with, especially 
upon the Scriptures, the fundamental trath, this fact which lies at the 
very bottom of the art of interpretation, has either been overlooked or 
not regarded in its relations or consequences. It may be illustrated by 
a single example. St. John thus addresses the Christians to whom he 
was writing, in his First Epist. ii. 20:—‘ Ve have an anointing from the 
Holy One, and know all things.’ If we consider these words in them- 
selves merely, we shall perceive how uncertain is their signification, and 
how many different meanings they may be used to express. The first 
clause, ‘ Ye have an anointing from the Holy One,’ may signify— 


“1. Through the favour of God ye have become Christians, or believers 
in Christ ; anointing being a ceremony of consecration, and Christians 
being considered as consecrated and set apart from the rest of man- 
kind. 


“2. Or it may mean, Ye have been truly sanctified in heart and life; a 
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figure borrowed from outward consecration being used to denote inward 
holiness. 

«3. Or, Ye have been endued with miraculous powers : consecrated as 
prophets and teachers in the Christian community. 

“4. Or, Ye have been well instructed in the truths of Christianity, 
(See Wetstein’s notes on this passage, and | Tim. iv. 7.) 

‘T forbear to mention po ve meanings which the word anointing 
might be used to express. ‘These are sufficient for our purpose. — 

“ The term Holy One, in such a relation as it holds to the other words 
~« the present sentence, may denote either God, or Christ, or some other 

ing. 

“* Ye know all things, literally expresses the meaning, ye have the at- 
tribute of omniscience. Besides this meaning, it may signify, ye are 
fully acquainted with all the objects of human knonledge ; or, ye know 
every truth connected with Christianity; or, ye have all the knowledge 
necessary to form your faith, and direct your conduct; or the proposition. 
may require some other limitation : for all things is one of those terms 
the meaning of which is continually to be restrained and modified by a 
regard to the subject present to the mind of the writer. | 

“This statement may afford some imperfect notion of the various 
senses which the words before us may be used to express....++0+.+45 
It must be remembered, that this passage has been adduced merely by 
way of illustration ; and that if it were necessary an indefinite number of 
similar examples might be quoted.” ; 


But it is not only in detached passages regarded by themselves . 


that Mr. Blanco White would maintain the sense to be thus ob- 
scure. He would have it believed that in many cases no number 
of such passages brought ever so skilfully to bear on one another, 
can suffice to clear this obscurity up, or to bring out a precise and 
definite meaning. In the Letters on Heterodoxy and Orthodoxy 
he appeals thus to his imaginary correspondent :— 


** You must frequently have observed the hopelessness of the attempts 
which are constantly made to establish various points of Christian doc- 
trine by logical arguments, founded on detached texts of Scripture. You 
must have seen regular collections of passages, selected with the utmost 
patience, and arranged into classes with the greatest ingenuity........ 
Most works on controversial divinity are attempts of this kind to draw 
some abstract proposition as the unquestionable result of the various ex- 
pressions of Scripture upon the given subject. You cannot but have ob- 
served, moreover, how short all such attempts fall of the intended object ; 
how very seldom any one is convinced by such works, unless, by a pre- 
disposition of the will, he reads them in order fully to become or to con- 
tinue of the same opinion.” 


The foregoing analysis may afford some notion, though cer- 
tainly an inadequate one, of the line of argument which has con- 
ducted Mr. Blanco White up to this point. We now are brought 
at once-to his conclusion, viz. that since the sense of Scripture 
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respecting those points on which the Christian world is divided 
into orthodox and heterodox, must thus ever be obscure and am- 
biguous, the circumstance of our having arrived at one belief or 
at another respecting it cannot be of that paramount importance 
which is usually supposed; in other words, that the common 
opinion which identifies what are called orthodox opinions with 
the scriptural notion of saving Faith cannot be a correct one. 


“If saving Faith implies orthodoxy, i. ¢., acquiescence in a certain 
collection of abstract deductions from the Scriptures, as_ logically true, or 
properly inferred from the language of Scripture, and no higher or more 
certain means to attain this object have been given to men by God than 
their individual logical powers: the discovery of saving Faith has an 
ipfinite number of chances against it in respect to each individual, 


Could this be the plan of the All-wise and All-good for the salvation of 
his creatures ?” 


And again :— 


“ T repeat it with the most heartfelt confidence : a just and merciful 
God when making the greatest display of his love to mankind. ....... 
...+God the author and fountain of the blessings prepared for all man- 
kind in the Gospel, must not be —— to have made them dependent 
on doctrines so intricate, so incapable of being proposed in clear and un- 


contradictory language, so entirely unconnected with the sources of 
moral certainty ?”—Let. on Orth, p. 26. 


In this summary manner does Mr. Blanco White dispose of 
that whole portion of divine revelation which relates to the mys- 
teries of the world to come, and brings before us the invisible 
Object of our Faith. If considered by itself, he says, it is so 
ambiguous, that we can never ascertain which among its many 
possible meanings is the real one: and if to escape the doubts 
thus suggested, we seek certainty in the authorized interpretations, 
a short reflection must convince us, that unless these interpre- 
tations rest on infallible authority, all the certainty which they can 
ever attord us must be founded in self-delusion. Hence, that it 
is inconsistent with God's goodness to suppose that on these 
matters he should require of us any one belief in preference to 
any other; that all of us may abide fearlessly by the result of our 
separate judgments; and that the conclusion at which each arrives 
will be, as far as he is concerned, the true one. 

Such is the conclusion which he deduces from what he con- 
siders the grand principle of Protestantism,—the recognition of the 
text of Scripture as the sole infallible guide in matters of religion. 
And from this conclusion he maintains that we have no possibility 
of escape, except by going all lengths with the advocates of the 
opposite system, and submitting implicitly to the Romanist fig- 
meut of a standing infallible judge of religious controversies. 
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Between these two extreme opinions—absolute latitudinarianism 
on the one hand, and on the other unreserved submission to all 
the dogmata of ‘T'rent—Mr. Blanco White would persuade Pro- 
testants that no middle ground is open to them, that any middle 
position they may attempt to take up, must be altogether untenable 
and self-contradictory ; and that vo other account can be given of 
the fact, that so many able meu have imagined such a position 
tenable, except the omnipotence of party prejudice. This 
dilemma will doubtless appear to many persons so excessively 
absurd, as to be altogether unworthy of serious notice. Mr, 
Blanco White himself, indeed, seems half conscious that such will 
be the case, and that on this question his speculations will be 
thought deserving of no other answer than a strong expression of 
disapprobation. “ | know,” he says, painting to himself the in- 
diguation be shall excite, as if the fault were in those who felt it, 
and not in its object,—* 1 kuow that few will attempt the mental 
examination necessary for the acknowledgment of {what I have 
stated}. A storm of feeling will arise at the view of the preceding 
argument; and impassioned questions, whether Christianity is a 
dream,—whether Christ could leave us in such a state of uncer. 
tainty,—whether there is no difference between truth and error,— 
&c. &c., will bring the inquiry to an end.” Nor would there be 
need to bring it to any other end, were all the class of persons 
calling themselves Protestants so confirmed and settled in their 
views as, like those just spoken of, to perceive intuitively, and 
reject indignantly, the specious errors to which they are mvited. 
But as it is not the fortune of all persons bred up in our com- 
munion to have imbibed views of this settled and confirmed cha- 
racter, especially with regard to the authority of our national 
establishment, its articles and other formule; or to be practically 
influenced and satisfied by the considerations of expedience 
commonly urged in the argument, (such as, the evils of disturbing 
what has once been settled, or the inestimable blessing of peace 
which our articles secure among those who else would ever be 
wrangling, or the guide they afford to the young, and the disci- 
pline of intellectual submission, which they provide for all,) on 
all these accounts, for the sake of undecided persons, and espe- 
cially such of them as are seriously engaged in the pursuit of 
truth, it may be useful to notice a flaw in Mr, Blanco White's 
argument which, even admitting the incompetence of Protestant 
Churches to draw up Creeds, and admitting, too, the inherent 
ambiguity of Scripture, unless interpreted by such creeds, still 
will afford them a refuge from the entanglements of the proposed 
dilemma. For the sake of such persons, it may be useful to 
point out that even though they may feel disposed to go great 
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lengths with Mr. Blanco White in regard to his preliminary posi- 
tions, and may fancy they see much force and truth, as well as 
ingenuity in the observations he brings to bear upon them, still 
that it is not necessary for them to go on with him to his conclu- 
sion; that still in spite of all he has contended for, there will 
remain a ground for them to take up, where, without making any 
concessions to the Romish claims of infallibility, they may protect 
themselves against the cheerless doctrines of measureless latitudi- 
narianism, 

In the suggestions. then, now about to be offered, it 1s not 
supposed that any satisfaction will be afforded to minds thoroughly 
made up on the authority of Protestant confessions, or on the 
_ obviousness of the meaning of those texts on which our myste- 
rious doctrines are founded. Such persons find their satisfaction 
nearer to them, and on easier terms. Nor is it unlikely they may 
even be unwilling to hear a question on which they are thorough- 
ly satisfied, argued on grounds different from those which have 
satisfied them. But this objection, naturally as it may arise on a 
first view, obviously is not sufficient to weigh in the scales of 
deliberate judgment. If there be men, as there are many, who 
either from ignorance or from the peculiar construction of their 
minds, are unable to understand the principles which the mere 
hereditary Protestant (as Mr. Blanco White would consider him) 
takes for granted, with such persons an argument would have no 
weight at all, which did not leave these principles entirely out of 
sight. Yet again, if among such there be men of sincere minds, 
earnestly bent on the pursuit of truth (and doubtless such there 
are even among the ranks of those who are on the high road to 
dangerous error), it ought hardly to be withheld, defective though 
it may be, if it tends to rescue them from a more perilous defec- 
tion—say to Romanism itself, 

With this apology, then, it is submitted in reply to argu- 
ments, such as those of Mr. Blanco White, that we may persist 
as steadfastly as ever in denying what the Papist contends for— 
viz. a standing infallible judge of controversy, and yet still may be 
able to maintain that at least some, and those not unimportant, 

ortions of our formule fave the sanction, which Mr. Blanco 

Vhite demands, of an unerring authority, and may be applied, 
without contravening any one of his observations, to the interpre- 
tation of some of the most mysterious parts of Scripture. For it 
will hardly be contended that the non-existence of an infallible 
judge, in the present age of Christianity, is a proof that none such 
ever existed in any preceding age. Undoubtedly, in the first ages 
of all, when the Apostles yet lived, and governed the Churches 
and conversed familiarly with their disciples, it may be presumed 
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that their judgments, wherever the rise of controversy rendered it 
necessary to deliver them, were infallible, as well when delivered 
orally to those among whom they resided, as when sent in writing 
to thei morer distant converts. So far cannot be denied, and 
therefore so far every one, even Mr, Blanco White, must admit 
that there resided at one time with the Church on earth an infalli- 
ble judge of controversies on all subjects whatsoever; and conse- 
quently that any judgments thus passed or interpretations. thus 
sanctioned, even though it should not have happened that they 
were committed to writing, must still, as long as the memory of 
them was believed to be faithfully preserved, have been as bind- 
ing on men’s consciences as the written word itself, and that, if 
any portion of them has been preserved faithfully to the present 
day, it is still binding for the same reason and to the same extent. 
Now it will be found that such a portion of these doctrinal inter- 
pretations of Scripture was actually secured and recorded in pri- 
mitive times, and has been transmitted to us by means of history, 
asis sufficient to answer the purpose of an unerring guide as far 
as the mysteries of religion are concerned; so that we have no 
need at all, as Mr. Blanco White would pretend, to rely upon 
the fallible judgment of expositors of modern times. 

To illustrate the state of the case by an instance, It is well 
known that in the year $325 a general council of all the Bishops 
of the Catholic Church, was summoned by Constantine the 


Great to meet at Nicwa for the purpose of settling disputes which © 


had been raised in the Eastern Church by Anus, and other up- 
holders of his doctrine. At this council 318 bishops actually 
assembled from the most distant and disconnected parts of chris- 


tendom, and on a comparison of their opinions, it appeared that” 


all of them, except thirteen, agreed in condemning Arius’s doc- 
trine, on the ground that it contradicted the interpretation which 
in their several Churches had always been put upon certain texts 
of Scripture. While the thirteen who ventured to uphold it, 
relied for the most part on an argument of a different kind, viz. 
that what appeared to them the true meaning of the texts in 
question, was in favour of Arius, So far, then, as the belief of 
the Nicene Bishops may be supposed to represent that of the 
Church at large from which they were indiscriminately called 
together, it attests to us the existence in the year 325 of a certain 
systematic interpretation of mysterious texts, received at that time 
by every Church in Christendom, on the belief that it had been 
traditionary in each from the very first, and consequently derived 
ultimately from the Apostles. This is an admitted historical 
fact, and if carefully considered will be found to afford a proof 
little short of demonstration, that the system of interpretation in 
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question really was, what it was believed to be, Apostolic and 
authoritative. For, if we adopt any other supposition, the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the universal belief above stated, may 
without exaggeration be regarded as insurmountable. If we 
suppose the system not to have been handed down from the first, 
but to have been introduced afterwards, in the course of the years 
that intervened between St. John’s death and the council of 
Nicwa, we shall then have to account, first of all for the univer- 
sality of its reception in countries most remote from one another, 
and by Churches entirely independent; and secondly, for the 
obliteration of all traces of its first mtroduction into any single 
Church. We shall have to believe that the person or persons to 


pea whom the system owed its origin, on the one hand, were so suc- 
| ay wa cessful in their schemes of proselytism, that through themselves 
a or their successors, they contrived in the course of 220 years to 
| ee revolutionize the belief of the whole Christian Church, and on 


the other, that the process by which they effected that revolution 

was so silent and imperceptible, as to have attracted no observa- 

tion in any quarter, and to have left behind no traces of its ope- 

ration. It 1s not merely the promulgation of the Trinitarian 
' Creed throughout the Christian world, nor the rapidity with 
which this must be supposed to have been effected, nor yet the 
circumstance of its having met with no recorded opposition, mar- 
vellous as each of these things would be to all, to which we have in 
the present instance to reconcile our incredulity ; we have likewise to 
persuade ourselves that, after having been so promulgated and re- 
ceived, all record, or even tradition of such promulgation, was in the 
course of a very few years entirely swept away in every Church; 
and that another belief respecting its origin came at the same time 
to be universally prevalent, viz. that it had been traditionary from 
the first. 

To do justice to this argument would require more space than 
our limits allow. Enough, however, may perhaps have been said 
to suggest to persons disposed to follow the thought out for them- 
selves, the moral certainty that the interpretations of Scripture 
witnessed to by the Nicene Fathers, have an origin altogether dif- 
ferent from the speculations of mere human wisdom; and that 
they do not come within the range of the censures directed by Mr. 
Blanco White against confessions and articles resting on fallible 
authority, or human hieroglyphics distorting or encumbering 
divine ones. If the Nicene creed really does, as its framers be- 
lieved, rest on a direct Apostolic tradition, its metaphors cannot 
be looked on as human and secondary any more than those which 
occur in St. Paul’s epistles ; nor can its authority be, in that case, 
consistently regarded as less than infallible. And thus in requir- 
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ing assent to the truth of this creed; Protestant churches, though 
admitting themselves fallible, will not be more justly chargeable 
with inconsistency that in requiring a similar assent to the truth 
of the Canonical Scriptures. 


A parallel argument might if necessary be drawn out respecting 
the creed commonly called Athanasian, 

Thus it appears, upon the whole, that even such persons as 
are disposed to go considerable lengths with Mr. Blanco White 
in many parts of his argument, may, nevertheless, without making 
one step towards the Popish doctrine of a standing infallible 
judge of controversies, place such reliance on the ancient Catholic 
formulw, as to find in them a protection against the varied assaults 
of latitudinarianism. Whatever, then, becomes of his theory, the 
high theological tenets of the Gospel are beyond its reach, and 
can excite in us no anxiety for their safety. As to the modern 
formule, such as our Articles and the like, they certainly, as far 
as they contain additions to the Creeds, stand on distinct grounds, 
which, as being sufficiently understood, it was not our intention to 
have alluded to here. In order, however, to avoid any miscon- 
ception of our meaning, it may be advisable briefly to observe 
that such confessions have never been considered by our divines 
to be of more than secondary authority, nor to be portions, as 
such, of necessary faith; and that, while they are venerable as 
being professed by an ever-increasing number of pious and learned 
men, they are —, on the ground of a strong and imperative 
expediency. But on this subject it will be best to convey our 
meaning in words which will come with more weight than any 
arguments we could urge in explanation of it, viz., those of Bishop 
Sullingficet and the present Bishop of Peterborough. “ I deny‘not,” 
says the former of these learned champions of our Church against 
the Romanists, “ but that, in cases of great divisions in the Christian 
world, and any national Church’s reforming itself, that Church 
may declare its sense of those abuses in articles of Religion, and 
require of men a subscription to them; but then we are to con- 
sider, that there is a great deal of difference between the ownin 
some propositions in order to peace, and the believing them as 
necessary articles of faith. And this is clearly the state of the dif- 
ference between the Church of Rome and the Church of England. 
The Church of Rome imposeth new articles of faith to be be- 
lieved as necessary to salvation, as appears by the formerly cited 
Bull of Pius LV..... But the Church of England makes no 
articles of faith, but such as have the testimony and approbation 
of the whole Christian world of all ages, and are acknowledged to 
be such by Rome itself; and in other things, she requires sub- 
scription to them, not as articles of faith, but as inferior truths, 
which she expects a submission to in order to her peace and tran- 
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quillity. So the late learned Lord Primate of Ireland, [Bramhall,] 
often expresseth the sense of the Church of England, as to her 
thirty-nine Articles. ‘ Neither doth the Church of England,’ 
saith he, ‘define any of these questions as necessary to be believed, 
either necessitate medii or necessitate precepti, which is much less; 
but only hindereth her sons, for peace sake, not to oppose them.’ 
And in another place more fully. ‘ We do not suffer any man 
to reject the thirty-nine articles of the Church of England at his 
pleasure; yet, neither do we look upon them as essentials of 
saving faith, or legacies of Christ and His Apostles: but in a 
mean, as pious opinions fitted for the preservation of unity: nei- 
ther do we oblige any man to receive them, but only not to con- 
tradict them !”—Grounds of Protestant Religion, part i., ch. 2. 
This doctrine, indeed, even goes further than we should be willing to 
admit, in making the articles mere/y articles of peace ; but the main 
argument is clearly and convincingly put, and indisputably true, 
The same general doctrine, on another side of it, with some in- 
considerable difference of terms, is expressed in the following ex- 
tracts from Bishop Marsh’s Comparative View of the Churches 
of England and Resa. chapter viii. ‘ How,” he asks, “is the 
Church of England to be vindicated, in the end, from the charge 
of acting like the Church of Rome in the exercise of its authority? 
How can it be rescued from the charge of trenching on the right 
of private judgement, which is the glory and pride of Protes- 
tants? Arduous as the task may seem, it 1s still a task to be per- 
formed. .... The Church of England carries its authority no 
further than is absolutely necessary for its own preservation. 
When the 20th Article gives authority to the Church in contro- 
versies of faith, it gives no more authority, than such as is pos- 
sessed by every civi/ society in controversies of civil import.... . 
At the ume of the Reformation, the sense of Scripture, in regard 
to various doctrines, was disputed. ‘The Convocation, therefore, 
which 1s our highest judicial authority in spiritual concerns, as 
the Judges are the highest judicial authority in temporal concerns, 
assembled and determined,in the name of the Church which it 
represented, what the sense of Scripture, in regard to the disputed 
points, really was. .... But is there no difference, it will be said, 
between the interpretation of a human law, and the interpretation 
of a divine law? ....Shall any man, therefore, be bound to 
accept an interpretation of Scripture, imposed on him by the will 
of another, if on mature deliberation he himself is convinced that 
such interpretation is false? Undoubtedly, he is not bound: 
nor does our Church impose the obligation... .. If our consci- 
ence will not allow us to comply with those terms, which are 
offered by the established Church, we may withdraw from its 
communion... .. But if men choose to continue members of the 
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Established Church, they must conform to its regulations, as they 
must also to the regulations of any other society for which they 
may think proper to exchange it. For no society whatever can long 
subsist, unless rules are prescribed for the conduct of its members, 
and an assent to those rules is made a condition of communion 
with that society, &c.” It is not, of course, here intended to 
adopt every word of this extract any more than of that which pre- 
cedes it; but both the one and the other present a general and in- 
telligible view, that the articles of the Church are not of its 
essence; but an addition, of the nature of a preservation, necessary 
to its well-being and peace; but not to be put on a level with the 
ancient Creeds, as necessary to be believed in order to salvation : 
a characteristic which Mr. Blanco White denies at once to the 
Creeds and the Articles, but which belong to the one and not to 
the other.—We must now, however, leave our argument imper- 
fect, hoping very shortly to recur to it. 


Art. XI.—1. Selection of Parochial Examinations relative to 
the Destitute Classes in Ireland, from the Evidence received 
by his Majesty’s Commissioners for enquiring into the Condi- 
tion of the Poorer Classes in Ireland. By Authority. Dublin. 
Milliken and Son. London: Fellowes. 1835. 


2, An Inquiry into the Principal Points of Difference between . 


the Two Churches, &c. By the Rev. David O’Croly, Author 
of the Essay on Ecclesiastical Finance, &c. London: Fel- 
lowes. Dublin: Milliken, 1835. 


S. Authentic Reports of the Two Great Protestant Meetings 
held at Exeter Hall, London, on Saturday, June 20, and 
Saturday, July 11, 1835, to prove to Protestants of all Deno- 
minations, by Authentic Documents, the real Tenets of the 
Church of p Sas as now held by the Roman Catholic Priests 
and Bishops of Ireland. London, 1835, 


4. The Free Course of the Word. A Sermon on 2 Thessalonians 
ii. 1. Preached at Windsor Castle before their most excellent 
Majesties, on Sunday, October 4, 1835. By Charles Richard 
Sumner, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester, Hatchard, London, 


5. The Spread of the Gospel, the Safeguard of England! A 
Sermon, preached in St. Stephen's Church, Walbrook, on 
Sunday, October 4, 1835, being the Tercentenary of the Trans- 
lation of the whole Bible into the English Language. By the 
Rev. George Croly, LL.D., Rector of the United Parishes of 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and St. Benets’, London. Duncan, 
London. 1835. 


NO. XXXVII.—JAN. 1836, Q 
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6. Truth the Palladium of the Church. A Sermon preached at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday Morning, Sept. 27, 1835. 
By the Rev. Isaac Saunders, M.A., Rector of the United 
Parishes of St. Andrew Wardrobe and St. Ann, Blackfriars. 
Hatchard and Son, London. 1835. 


7. The Case of the Irish Church, argued on Moral and Religious 
Grounds. By the Rev. Peter Blackburn, M.A. _Rivingtons. 


8. Three Letters, addressed to Lord Viscount Melbourne and 
Sir Robert Peel, on the present State of Parties: urging the 


Necessity of Union, &c. By a Conservative Whig. London: 
Fellowes. Dublin: Milliken. 


We have spoken so much at length, in a former article, upon 
the means to be employed for the preservation and well-being of 


‘the Established Church, that our present observations will be 


little more than corollaries from the general theorems which we 
there endeavoured to fix and enforce. May we venture to ask our 
readers to bear in mind, not some, but al/, of the principles, 
which we have advocated together ; and more especially the two- 
fold and self-evident axiom, that we ought, under our present 
circumstances, at once to exhibit the intrepid energy, which 
would confront our dangers, and to abjure the violence, boisterous 
and yet pusillanimous, loud-tongued and yet faint-hearted, which 
would dilate and exaggerate them ? 

Our object here, as before, must be to avoid that partiality 
and narrowness of view, which is the source of almost all error 
and almost all inconsistency; to comprehend the several maxims 
of which the action must modify each other, and to combine them 
in the fit proportions; to enlarge the base of our opinions, by 
taking at once the two sets of propositions, or the two sides of the 
picture, the neglect of either of which must be attended with 
great mischief ;—and to sift the wheat from the bran, to dis- 
entangle the confused skein, where right sentiments are entwined 
with wrong, and the most excellent motives are intermingled with 
the most injudicious explosions. It is a penalty which we must 
be content to pay, that, in attempting to carve out for ourselves a 
middle path, we shall become liable to some suspicion 5 we shall 
be accused of a conceited affectation of singularity, or even of a 
desire to divide friends and create yet another form of disunion ; 
that we shall be thought like men, rather aspiring than prudent, 
who strive to make their way between two lines of carriages in a 
close space; and have only, for their pains, to wait until both 
lines have gone by, with probably a jeer from every driver as he 

asses, 


Nevertheless, as the imputations which may be cast upon us 
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will hardly break our hearts, and can be of no consequence to 
others, we shall point out, once more, while it is yet time, the 
peril and the ruin of excess, or of exclusiveness, for the terms 
are usually convertible, in considering, 

1. The statements which are put forth respecting the present 
state and progress of Popery: 

2. The statements which are put forth respecting the present 
type and character of Popery : 

3. The nature of those efforts which have been recently made 
to arouse the Protestantism of the empire; and 

4. The general methods by which Popery can be best en- 
countered, and the cause of Protestantism most effectually 
served. 

That, in every word which we utter, we shall speak as true 
Protestants—and that the salvation, the triumph of genuine 
Protestantism is our single aim,—these are declarations, which it 
is really irksome, although perhaps essential, to repeat at the 
outset. 

1. First, then, we are to look at the present state and progress 
of Popery. | , 

According to many accounts, the growth of Popery is vast—is 
portentous—is terrific. Popery is soon to become “ a deadly 
Upas-tree, which will cover the whole land.” But this is a matter 
of facts, and figures, and numerical calculations; not of loose 
déclamation and flaming rhetoric. We have as yet no statistics, . 
which we can trust. That there are more Papists now in. the 
three kingdoms than there were a hundred years ago is precisely 
as true as that there are more Protestants, ‘The only question is 
as to the ratio of increase in the two cases :—and we cannot stop .« 
to reason with the fear-besotted dreamers, who lift up their voice 
in horror at the erection of one Popish chapel, without takin 
into account the multitude of Protestant churches, which have 
been built at the same time. Besides, we have expressed our 
conscientious conviction, that Popery has among us some very 
effective abettors in the enthusiasts who carry Protestantism too 
far. Without descanting upon the obvious principle,—reiterated, 
because its practical truth is for ever returning upon us—that 
extremes generate extremes; without adducing the instance, that 
in France infidelity at one stage of life leads to superstitious de- 
votion at another; we would adhere to the simple position that 
the sure tendency of ultra-Protestantism is to assist the progress 
of Popery. It is the worst species of it, namely, Unitariamsm, 
which has favoured the growth of Popery in the United States of 
America; because men, staggered at last by their own licentious 
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interpretations of Scripture, have been glad to take refuge in the 
arms of authority and tradition. It is another kind of it, namely, 
a wild and distempered rationalism, which has favoured the 
growth of Popery among the Germans ; so that subtle and inquir- 
ing men, such men as Schlegel and Schelling, for example, 
fatigued, distracted, bewildered by the audacity of their specula- 
tions, have found in the Romish creed the only quiet haven, which 
was left open to them from the tossing billows of that sea, into 
which they had so boldly launched, but which they could neither 
cross nor fathom. It is still a third kind of ultra-Protestantism, 
which may be working the same result in Great Britain : for one 
sort of enthusiasm may lead to another sort of enthusiasm; one 
faith, not built upon reason, may lead to another faith not built 
upon reason; and they, who are sick of acquiescing in the fana- 
ticism ofa dogmatic minister, may deem it much safer to acqni- 
esce in the decrees of an infallible Church. In all cases alike, the 
proper tone of the mind is destroyed ; the proper resting-places 
of the mind are knocked away; and no guarantee remains for 
soundness, or consistency, or stability of opinion. Popery, there- 
fore, may be raising her head by the support of ultra-Protestant- 
ism: and yet it is strange, that the men, who most insist upon 
this re-invigoration of the hydra, never seem to reflect how strong 
a tale they are telling against themselves. 

But, even in spite of them, we must take their part. We do 
not think that they have driven so many into the embraces of 
Popery as they imagine. Dr. Croly indeed says, 


“ Are we to be blind to the fact, of the sudden rise, nay, flight, of 
popery, in our days, to power, and the very highest power ; the breadth 
of. wing, and sharpness of talon, with which that vulture has 


the pinnacle of the state, and already counts her carcases wh tr 5 
p: 35 


Protestantism in Europe may, and probably will, be finally reduced 


to a remnant.”—p. 39. 


‘* He is no friend to truth, who hides it. The preacher is bound to 
tell you, that a trial of fearful gloom is hastening over the whole Protes- 
tant world, It may be the Divine will to avert the hour yet; for what 
can stay His hand? But, to all human appearance, it is inevitable ; 
and this no passing struggle, no casual dimness of the day; but the 
steady, sweeping, resistless, coming of night. We may feel it already 
in the chill which seems to have reached some hearts among the friends 
of our cause : we may hear it in the growing stir of those voices, which 
hail it as the coming of their hour, the spoiler’s hour; we may see it in 
the s of those strange meteors, which, springing from the rankness 
and fog of the human morass, already gleam with such lurid rays. Well 
may we ask ourselves; if they can thus glare, creeping along the edge 
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of the horizon ; what will they be, when the ‘ hour and the power of 
darkness’ is all their own, when they shall shoot above our heads, and 
unfolding all their trains, lord it in fire through the storm.”—pp. 37, 38. 


Mr. Melvill indeed says, 


“We believe that the Roman Catholic religion is rapidly gaining 
ground in our country. There must be great inattention to what is pas- 
sing on all sides, if any of you be unaware that Popery is on the increase. 
It is easy to meet statements in regard to the growing number of Papal 
chapels and colleges by saying, that the growth is only in proportion to 
the growth of the population, and therefore does not indicate any influx 
of proselytes. Of course, a reply such as this is of no worth, except as it 
is borne out by facts; and we thoroughly believe, the more carefully 
you examine, the more you will find there is a growth in Popery far 
greater than you have a right to expect from the growth in population ; 
so that when you have made all due allowance for the inordasedaieaile 
in Roman Catholic families, there will be a large surplus which can onl 
be referred to a successful system of proselytism. It should be enou 
to convince you of this, as you may easily observe, that Roman Catholic 


chapels are rising in neighbourhoods where there is no Roman Catholic | 


population, and that in cases where chapels have been reared in hopes 
that congregations would be formed, those hopes have not been alto- 
gether falsified by the event. It must be admitted that this proves a 


wonderful, and not unsuccessful, activity on the part of Roman Catholic . 


emissaries : an activity more than commensurate with the wants of the 
Roman Catholic en Foren which must be backed by assistance which 
it is hard to ascertain; for there is manifestly no want of money, but 
funds are so liberally supplied as to justify the belief that foreign societies 


are centering their energies in the great work of overthrowing Protestantism * 


in England. Not, however, that this immense growth of Popery is con- 
fined to our own country; we rather believe it may be traced in most of 
the kingdoms which embraced the reformed religion. In Holland, for 
example, where Protestantism has long been thought most firmly 
seated, Popery is advancing with extraordinary speed. Only within the 
last year, the Roman Catholics, in one of the principal towns of that 
country, have erected a new and splendid church, adorning its summit 
with a massive crucifix, a distinguishing characteristic never before used 
in Holland, and thus proclaiming (as I have myself heard the Protestant 
inhabitants remark) that they are fully conscious of increased power, and 
multiplied importance. 7 

‘* What are we to say to all this? Men would persuade you that the 
enlarged intelligence of the times, the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
spread of liberality, are an ample security against the revival of a system 
so absurd as Popery. But it is no use opposing theory to fact; Popery 
is on the increase.” — British Pulpit, vol. iv. pp. 313, 314. 


Many other preachers of far inferior talent, of course, echo the 
strain. But these are only vague assertions, or eloquent rhap- 
sodies. We want accurate data. Mere hypotheses, or striking 
descriptions, got up for effect, are worth nothing. We still doubt 
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the fact, that Popery is on the increase beyond the rate of increase 
in the general population of the country. We doubt it as to 
Ireland: we more than doubt it as to England. We know many 
sensible and observing men, in lreland, who utterly deny the 
relative augmentation—the positive, as we have said, it would be 
absurd to question—in the number of the Roman Catholics: we 
know many clergymen, in England, who, instead of being unable 
to walk about, without meeting a throng of Romanists to tread 
upon their toes, and push them off the pavement, can scarcely find 
more Papists in their parishes than they can find Mahometans, 

Yet we venture no positive assertions ; nor, again, do we wish 
any thing concealed. We agree with Dr, Croly, that “ he is no 
friend to truth who hides it.” But neither is he a friend to truth 
who outruns it. Let us be assured, that to multiply the proselytes 
to their belief beyond the reality, is to play the game of the 
Papists, and to do them an infinite service. The imjary, which 
may accrue to Protestantism from such exaggerations, who shall 
calculate? It throws still more serious difficulties in the way of 
legislative enactments, to urge that the members of the Esta- 
blished Church constitute not merely a minority, but a very small 
and still decreasing minority, in one part of the empire, and are 
fast losing the greatness of their majority in the other. Pro- 
testants will be either disheartened into inertness, or soured and 
fretted into intemperance. Some will begin to think, that there 
must be more in Popery than they had conceived, since it can make 
new converts every day, Others will rush to attack it witha blind 
and impatient fierceness, like men who have been startled by robbers 
out of their sleep. ‘The Papists, on the contrary, will be encou- 
raged to grasp at objects which had been given up as unattain- 
able. ‘They will be invested with all the strength which results 
from an opinion of their strength. On the one side, the © possunt 
quia posse videntur,” will be found lamentably true : on the other 
side, a supposed inability way at last engender a real inability of 
resistance to their encroachments. . 

2. We come, then, to the second count. We are to examine 
the statements as to the present type and character of Popery. 

Now, we have never been among those who can look, or pre- 
tend to look, upon all forms of Christianity with an equal eye. 
Nor are we among those who are disposed to doubt, that there is 
still a vast deal of error, a vast deal of bigotry, a vast deal of 
superstition, a vast deal of intolerance, a vast deal of persecution, 
in the very essence of Popery. We firmly believe that its doctrines 
are incompatible with religious truth, and its discipline with civil, 
or, in the highest sense of the term, individual liberty. We do 
not suppose that, if it casts its skin, it can transform its nature. 
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There are radical and inherent vices, inseparable from its consti- 
tution. ‘To us, moreover, it seems equally clear, that the Roman 
Catholics will consider themselves entitled, by the surest and most 
sacred right, to restore Popery, if they can, as the established 
religion of Lreland, and even of Great Britain. But, although the 
Papal creed is immutable in its theory, still, in its application to 
men, it must be modified by the great social changes which have 
passed over humanity, Although it may be but part/y true, that 
the religious cruelties, which have crimsoned the annals of all 
Europe with blood, were the produce, not of the faith, but of 
the age, still the development of Popery must be affected by the 
progress of time, even in spite of its dogmas. Even where it 
holds unquestioned dominion, its spirit, though powerful, is not 
omnipotent. It is counteracted, and qualified, and softened, by a 
variety of political, and intellectual, and moral causes, It is at 
least a milder form of the old and inveterate distemper. For the 
actual picture, therefore, of Popery, without much regarding either 
the asseverations on the one side, or the abuegations on the other, 
we shall not dive into the Latinity of Dominus Dens, There is an 
appeal to common sense. ‘There is a piain practical view, which 
it were folly to disregard. ‘The living and breathing page of 
entire Europe lies before us. Popery, in one shape or another, 
is the prevalent and predominant religion in Italy, in Spain, in’ 
Portugal, in France, in Belgium, in some cantons of Switzerland, 
and in a great part of Germany. The Protestant traveller, as he 
journeys from country to country, may, indeed, in the course of 
his peregrinations be stigmatized as a heretic; may have to smilé 
or sigh, according to his temperament, at many ridiculous and 
many deplorable mistakes connected with his creed; may be sub- 
jected, here and there, perhaps, to some aunoyance and some fe- 
proach: but neither life, nor limb, nor freedom is in danger. He 
may go from Brussels to Naples, and from Lisbon to Vienna, 
without having even before his eyes the dungeons of the Iuqui- 
sition, or the flames of an Auto-da-Fé. Or, if he would indulge 
his migratory propensities still more, he may traverse the whole 
South American continent without any fear of being “ drawn upoa 
a hurdle, or wrapt in a fire-sheet,” or robbed of a particle of his 
substance, ov account of his devotion to the reformed faith. 
Again, as to the Roman Catholic Priesthood, if there be found 
among them some hypocrites and some debauchees, are there not 
also many laborious and most estimable men,—men of high edu- 
cation and polished manners, true to their sacred calling, and most 
anxious todo good! If, therefore, there be danger, in Ireland, 
to the persons and property of Protestants; and if the Irish 
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Priests be indeed such as they have been described, there would be 
only an additional reason, why we should examine into the social 
and political position of the sister kingdom; why we should in- 
vestigate, charitably and dispassionately, the causes which have 
produced these melancholy effects ; so as to alter what is properly 
alterable, and remove what is properly removable; why we 
should inquire, how it happens that Lrish Popery is a more fright- 
ful thing than the Popery of other lands, where it still maintains 
an established ascendancy. 
Our argument, however, is, that there can be neither discretion 
nor kindness in representing things as worse than they are. ‘The 
empire knows and feels that they are bad enough. There can be 
neither charity nor kindness in bringing back to present vision all 
the sanguinary gloom of the past, lightened only by the flames of 
martyrdom ; or in giving as contemporary truths the blackest tra- 
gedies of former times. There can be neither discretion nor 
kindness in appealing to the senses, and exciting the imagination, 
and harrowing up the feelings, by appalling delineations, with 
which, God be thanked, the existing age has nothing todo. It 
may suit the hasty and ¢ranchant style of journalists to pile up 
images of terror, and crowd their columns with criminative epl- 
thets: but it is not for Protestant clergymen to assist them in 
their task. Still less is it proper in the Rev. Edward Nangle, for 
instance, to embellish the Protestant Penny Magazine—we ask 1n 
the sacred name of Christianity, is the word to be, embellish ?— 
with an engraving of a young female dragged before the inquisition, 
screaming at the looks of the inquisitors, and the apparatus of the 
rack. Neither can any service be done to the cause of Pro- 
testantism by the re-publication ef such works as Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, made more saleable by the plates, descriptive of every 
species of torture, many of which were exaggerations at the first, 
and would be virtual falsehoods, if understood to be now appli- 
cable to existing circumstances. ‘Truth, and charity, and con- 
scious rectitude need not have recourse to such devices. It is no 
legitimate mode of warfare to visit upon the Papists of our days, 
who have indeed their own faults to answer for, the more savage 
barbarities of their forefathers ; or to exhibit the revolting spectacles 
of which no man in his sound mind can anticipate the actual 
recurrence. ‘To depict the darkest horrors of the sixteenth century 
can be of no assistance in adjusting political and religious ques- 
tions of the gravest moment, which agitate the nineteenth. There 
may be, alas, outbreaks of popular rage,—there may be, as in the 
last Irish rebellion of 1798, the sudden cruelties of an infuriated 
multitude,—but there will scarcely be murders and burnings in 
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cold blood on account of religious opinions, or victims bound to 
the judicial stake, from the dreadful notion of domg God 
service. 

This part of her polity, or of her creed, Popery, if from no other 
cause, yet from the necessity of things, and the progress of enlight- 
enment, must abandon for ever. But the spiritual character of 
Popery-remains. ‘There remains that far graver and more awful 
charge, that the doctrines of Popery lead to the inevitable perdi- 
tion of immortal souls. Would to heaven that the spiritual charac- 
ter of Popery were other than itis! But even here there is a me- 
dium ; and, while we allow the validity of Papal ordination, while we 
have, in common with the Papists, our creeds, and much of our 
Liturgy, we may pause before we stigmatize Popery as actually 
a soul-destroying, although we may righteously wish it a more 
soul-saving, belief. This, however, is a solemn matter, which 
belongs to biblical and theological research. ‘The spiritualities of 
the question should hardly be made to hang upon the political 
animosities of the moment; and religious errors, how vital soever 
they may be, ought hardly to be mixed up with the consequences 
attributable in the main to that unforeseen and unprecedented 
equipoise of parties, by which the thirty-five Roman Catholic 
members in the House of Commons are enabled to turn the 
scales—an equipoise, which accident has occasioned, and which 
the next general election may destroy. 

They who wish to regard the religious features of the case as it 
now stands, may consult the Rev. David O’Croly’s new produc- 
tion, intituled “ An Inquiry into the Principal Points of Dif- 
ference between the ‘Two Churches.” For ourselves, we shall 
take no further notice of his work. Mr. O’Croly seems as if 
offering his tribute to Protestantism; but he does not offer it with 
clean hands. We are unwilling to receive the testimony of a 
man, when we cannot understand his position; and the Rev. 
David O’Croly has been cutting at Popery, root and branch; 
while, at the same time, he has been evidently striving fo retain 
his post among its clergy. He may at last fare like the bat in 
the fable, that wanted to be both bird and beast. Dr. George 
Croly—quite another man—insinuates, in a note appended to his 
Sermon, that Papal Rome is, “ Sodom, Egypt, and apostate 
Jerusalem, combined in oNnE:” Mr, Melvill informs us, that in 
Popery, ‘‘ there is the variable appearance of the chameleon, and 
the invariable venom of the serpent;” and the Rev. Isaac Saun- 


ders, in a Sermon preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral, delivers his 
charitable oracles in the following strain :— 


“When Christ's kingdom, being set up, shed the light of truth 
around, so that the errors of the false prophet, and the degrading rites of 
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Paganism, could not hope to prevail in Christ's inheritance,—the wily 
tempter, instead of setting up a new unheard-of system of bis own, went 
about to pervert that of the Son of God. Affecting to admire the simple 
scheme of pure Christianity, and to accept the truth now promulgated by 
‘ the ministry of the Word,” he gradually decked her with meretricious 
ornaments, and introduced her as, The Church of Rome—his very mas- 
ter-piece—exhibiting her as another great Diana, whom the whole world 
was to worship. Oh! dark is the history, and gloomy the fate of that 
apostate Church! Under the pretence of extending the knowledge of 
Christ, she has concealed and corrupted it. Like a wicked parent, she 
has mingled poison with the children’s bread, and not given them * the 
sincere milk of the Word that they might grow thereby.’ This is m 
quarrel with the Church of Rome! Like a faithless wife, she has de- 
parted from her husband, ‘ and committed adultery, in all the high 
po with stocks and stones.’ Satan (through that corrupt Church) 
as kindled the fires of persecution, and immolated on her altars, in our 
own and other lands, bishops, and clergy, and private Christians—has 
spared neither sex nor age. ‘The Romish Church, in the plenitude of 
her power, has delighted to shed blood, yea, has ever emulated the cruel 
Moloch of old—less cruel than she! Moloch devoured children—the 


Church of Rome, men! He stifled the cry of prattling innocents—she, 
the voice of God and truth.” —p. 14—16. 


If, without suffocating, or strangling, or at all deranging the 
animal economy of the reverend gentleman, we could “ stifle the 
ery” of this “ prattling innocent,” Mr. Isaac Saunders himself, 
we must confess that our regret would not be excessive, and that 
certain Moloch-like propensities most horribly beset us. 

But, in serious earnestness, exaggerations on this second head, 
as on the first, must be most prejudicial to the cause of Protest- 
antism. ‘They are bad policy no less than bad Christianity. To 
exaggerate the spread of Popery is to clothe it with a most undue 
and formidable importance; to recommend it to many persons 
who might otherwise have regarded it as so effete and exploded a 
system, that they would have been ashamed to embrace it, and 
almost to represent it as a giant, whose arm no man can with- 
stand, and whose stride no man can overtake. ‘To exaggerate its 
bloodthirstiness and love of persecution is to make it something 
which rises and towers, not as a vulgar bugbear, but as an appal- 
ling spectre or phantom; to stimulate a morbid curiosity; to fas- 
cinate towards it- that arrested and riveted attention which is the 
child of wonderment and fear. The attention, too, which has 
been thus attracted and fixed, may be afterwards succeeded by that 
natural revulsion of feeling to which excesses always lead. Men 
who find that even Popery is not so black as it was painted, may 
almost be induced to think that it is white as the driven snow, and 


spotless as the robe of the saints: they may learn to sympathize 
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with the professors of a religion, which, in the attempt to prove 
too much, has been maligned and traduced. We might even add, 
that these perpetual images of the faggots and the tar-barrel may 
familiarize men with notions which they would not else have con 
ceived; that they may, if any thing may, conjure up the actual 
atrocities which are dreaded, on the same principle that all mon- 
strous and prodigious crimes seem, by some strange madness of 
the human mind, to excite, not lovers and admirers, but yet scru¢ 
tinizers and imitators, ‘Terrible realities are never safe contem- 
plations; and these exaggerated and over-drawn statements can 
do no good, if there be any true lesson to be derived from either 
man’s nature, or from experience, or from history. ' 

3. Some of these positions may receive illustration, or corro¢ 
boration, as we next examine the character of those efforts which 
have been recently made to-arouse the Protestantism of the em- 
pire. Perhaps the chief and most imposing of these was the 
celebration of the 4th of October, as the tercentenary of the Re- 
formation. We opposed this project from the beginning, although 


it was set on foot by Mr. Horne.* At first, as far as we know, 


we opposed it alone. We do not remember a sentence written 
against it in any religious publication, before it took place. It 
seemed to us, however, that men, however learned and estimable 
they might be, had chosen neither the right event, nor the right 
time, nor the right manner, for the commemoration which they 
wished to institute. As to the event, it seemed tous that the 
publication of a Bible which, in addition to the fact that it was not 
the first English version, was printed at Zurich, and translated out 
of the “* Douche and Latyn” could hardly be esteemed as the most 
fitting type of the learning or the energy of our Reformers; and 
that the subsequent career of Miles Coverdale himself+-a man, 
who, with many virtues and many titles to respect, yet wished to 
push the Reformation beyond its legitimate boundaries—made 
him a more proper representative of Calvinistic theology and 
Non-conformist discipline, than of the orthodox Protestantism of 
the Church of England. As to the event, therefore, it seemed to 
us that men had rather made a jubilee for the occasion, than 
found an occasion for the jubilee. As to the time, we were hear- 


* We owe some apology to Mr. Molesworth for our inadvertent statement—aelthough 
we quoted his full admission of Mr. Hartwell Horne’s exclusive claim—that he m 
perhaps, consider himself as the originator of the Protestant commemoration. 
quotation itself will slow that we intended no injustice, and merely spoke as we had 
heard. It is also a matter of sincere regret, that the first and only mention which wé 
made of “* The Penny Sunday Reader,” should happen to be on one of the very few 
points where we could not agree with the pious author and compiler. Let Mr. Moles+ 
worth now allow us to assure him, that we respect the excellence of bis intentions, that 


we fully appreciate the value of his labours, aud that we sympathize with the difiicul- 
ties against which he has had to contend. ; 
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ing the loudest declarations, day after day, that our Protestantism 
was in imminent jeopardy; that there was unequivocal peril of 
the return of that ferocious bigotry, and those detestable murders, 
which had once invested the Papal supremacy with an execrable 
distinction; and it, therefore, seemed to us hardly the season for 
beginning, after the lapse of three hundred years, to celebrate a 


jubilee—a jubilee being, as we conceived, an appointment partly 


political and partly typical, wonderfully adapted to the peculiar 
economy in which the Israelites were placed, and marking a season 
of restoration and redemption, of peaceful and holy joy. lt 
seemed to us, when we were told that disasters and calamities 
were advancing upon us like a body of armed men, that our king- 
dom was divided against itself, and that the subjects of the same 
monarchy were arrayed one against another in the bitterness of 
hatred,—oh, it did seem to us, that, instead of holding a festival, 
we should be bowing down in lamentation and fast. ‘Then, too, 
as to the manner of the commemoration, whether it should be a 
fast, or whether it should be a festival, it seemed to us that, if an 
individual could appoint it, Episcopacy was a name, and the 
machinery of the Church of England might at once be taken to 
pieces, It seemed to us that the mode, in which the jubilee was 
instituted, could not be right. Nor is it any answer to say, that 
the suggestion was a mere recommendation, net a dictation or 
command; and that clergymen were quite at liberty in their “* 
tive parishes to observe it, or neglect it, as they pleased. For, 
practically, they were not at liberty. ‘The abettors, if not the 
originators, of the project, first called upon the journalists for 
their support; and then the ministers of the Church were to be 
coerced by the newspapers, It is a simple truth—and this, per- 
haps, is the most painful part of the case—that a particular topic 
was to be forced upon our pulpits through the daily press. We 
know of one clergyman, probably there were many more, who, after 
the 4th of October, was denounced in a public journal; because 
he did not choose, on that day, to excite his congregation by a 
manifesto against Popery. How long has this new tribunal been 
erected ? se long are ministers of the Gospel to be brought 
before this Star-chamber of the morning and evening newspapers? 
How long are journalists, instead of their diocesans, to be the 
judges of the official acts of clergymen, when no offence against 
society is imputed, and no public scandal is caused? 

Against the system of suppression or secrecy we have always 
lifted up our voice. We have always insisted that public opi- 
nion should have its proper sway. We have always recognised 
in that public opinion the best safeguard of the purity and effi- 
ciency of the Church, as of all other bodies, and all other interests. 
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We have never expressed a desire that the immorality or miscon- 
duct of clergymen should be screened and unpunished, But we 
do remonstrate against this new and mischievous usurpation, that, 
where no immorality or misconduct can be charged, journalists 
are to be the arbiters of clerical ministrations, and dictate the sub- 
ject-matter of their addresses to their flocks. We do trust that 
teachers of the Gospel will act upon their own sense of ministerial 
duty, without condescending to plead at such a bar. ‘They are 
responsible to their God, to their consciences, to their congrega- 
tions, to their ecclesiastical superiors ; they are not responsible 
to the editor either of this newspaper or of that newspaper, who 
would use them, if not as his own instruments, at least as the in- 
struments of the party which he espouses. Much indeed are we 
mistaken, if journalists, when it suits their ie oe will not turn 
round upon clergymen who deliver harangues having a reference 
to public affairs, not to speak of clergymen who are found spout- 
ing in town halls, instead of preaching in their churches or visit- 
ing the sick and instructing the ignorant in their parishes ;—and 
will not, if their point happens to be that ministers of the Gospel 
should not stand forward as political disputants, give them over 
at once to pitiless reprehension;—throwing them aside as imple- 
ments—now become worthless and unmanageable implements— 
for which there is no farther occasion. We are much mistaken, 
indeed, if they will not be the first to cry out against a /evée en 
masse of parsons; against the pulpit’s being put into We oes one 
by the partisans of factions, and converted into batteries of offence 
along the whole range of the empire. 

On these accounts, we adopted a course in opposition to the 
jubilee ; and we are heartily glad that we did adopt it. We 
have the vanity to think that our remarks operated as .some re- 
straint at the time, and prevented some exhibitions which might 
have brought odium, if not shame, upon the Church. Yet,as we 
have hinted, we then stood, and we knew it, in a small minority. 
It is some encouragement to reflect, as we may stand Jn a small 
minority again, that men gradually returned to the sound and 
common sense view of this ecclesiastical irregularity; and that 
there is now, we verily believe, but one opinion upon the subject 
among all reasonable members of the Church. 

That there was some good blended with the evil, we are far 
from denying. It is sufficient for us, that the evil predominated. 
Nor is it easy to say, how far the evil might have gone, if no 
check had been given, and no remonstrances had been made. 
There were proposals for an annual, instead of a tercentenary 
jubilee; there were proposals for a second jubilee on the 5th of 
November; the symptoms of a confirmed jubilee-mania were 
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many and strong; and clergymen might soon have had little else 
to do than to celebrate jubilee after jubilee, as their appointment 
might flash across the mind of any enthusiastic Protestant, or 
suit the ulterior parposes of any party in Church or State. 

Again, that, on the 4th of October, our Protestant places of 
worship were unusually full, and that the preachers, who were 
expected to say most about the jubilee, had the largest congrega- 
tions, we see no reason to doubt. But we altogether question, 
whether the mere circumstance of a crowded Church is of itself 
the best criterion of spiritual benefit, or the truest gauge of the 
amount of religious feeling in the land. It only corroborates the 
fact, which was before too clear to need cor roboration, that, in 
this age of excitement, more persons go to Church to be stimu- 
lated, than to kneel in prayer, or to be instructed in godliness; 
exactly as they read with more avidity novels and  spirit-stirring 
romances, than sermons, or treatises of theology. But, if this 
test were all-suflicient, then Mr. Irving, on his first arrival in 
London, was the most useful preacher that ever mounted a pul- 
pit; and his dwindling usefulness was afterwards restored by his 
wonderful pretensions about the unknown tongues, 

Again, much has been said of the moderation of the discourses, 
which were preached on the 4th October. ‘The generality of 
them, we dare say, really possessed that merit. The Sermon of 
the Bishop of Winchester, for instance, breathes a mild and traly 
Christian spirit; and speaks eloquently to the heart, if it does 
not flash out with the vivid lightnings, nor startle the ear with the 
angry thunders, of a vehement enthusiasm; it traces the blessings 
which have attended, and must attend, the free-course of God’s 
word; it exhibits the glories of one faith, without anathematizing 
another: and yet we might ask, what would become of its argu- 
ment, 1f—to borrow the language of imprudent zealots—Popery 
is soaring on the pinions of triumph, and the Papal Anti-Christ 
is going forth conquering and to conquer? For the rest, we 
have been unfortunate, perhaps, in the few which have fallen 
under our ispection, The Islington batch we have not seen. 
But, taking the specimens to which we have already adverted, we 
are we to state that Mr. Melvill’s is not moderate; that 
Dr. Croly’s is not moderate; that Mr. Saunders’s is not mo- 
derate. And we add Mr. Seumders’s to the list of Tercentenary 
Sermons ; because, although actually delivered on the 27th of 
September, it is clearly the “rehearsal of the discourse, which was 
to be preached on the ensuing Sunday. Many passages in Dr. 
Croly’s display are rich and powerful, and some sentences are 
replete, not so much with exuberance of diction, as the true 


poetry of prose; but, m general, besides the straining ambition 
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of the style, there is, surely, a most injudicious selection of the 
matter; and we can perceive even less relevancy in Dr. Croly’s 
historical analysis of the French revolution than in Mr. 
Melvill’s striking invocation of the blood of the martyrs, and the 
dust of a thousand saints. Dr. Croly says, in a Preface, which, 
though very brief, is not very intelligible ; 

* ‘This Sermon being preached before it was written; some authorities 

} 


and illustrations, which it would have been inconvenient to introduce in 
the pulpit, have been added at the foot of the page.” 


We will venture to express an opinion, that this sermon, as it 
is published, was not preached at all; and that Dr, Croly’s 
audience were hardly scared with all the butcheries and blasphe- 
mies which he depicts in the strongest colours. 


« The scaffold groaned from morn till night. ‘The leaders themselves 
were successively swept away in the cataract of blood, which they had 
let loose. Atheism, the last fury of the mind, had brought in Anareby, 
the last torturer of nations.” —p. 25. 

“In 1793, in the dying struggles of all that constituted society, 
under a weight of wretchedness which might have sunk a nation into 
the grave, France started into a sudden rage of enjoyment, an infuriate 
enthusiasm of national pleasure, scarcely less appalling than her mas- 
sacres. With fourteen armies, draining the population for perpetual 
slaughter ; with fifteen hundred state prisons, raised in the heart of the 
country ; with famine, beggary, and banishment, in the eyes of all; 
with ten thousand state prisoners in the dungeons of the metropolis 
alone; with the guillotine in perpetual action, from fifty to a hundred 
heads falling daily; with an internecine civil war ravaging the West ; 
her Southern provinces swept by the revolutionary axe, and her Northern 
wasted by the foreign sword ; France, bleeding at every pore, led off the 
dance of death! Under the immediate eye of the government, a sue- 
cession of the costliest pageantries celebrated the triumph over religion. 
They had extinguished the light, which they hated for the old reason of 
all hatred to the light, ‘ because their deeds were dark ;’ and the four 
pre-eminent festivals, held by order of the legislature, within the brief 
interval from the abjuration to the fall of the great leader of the demo- 
cracy, were expressly constructed in scorn of heaven» Still} in the 
midst of all those pomps, in which the proverbial luxury of France was 
tasked to the utmost, terror was the sovereign, While ber temples and 
palaces were crowded with this glaring masquerade, there was a hideous 
subterranean beneath the dance and the banquet, an underground world, 
where the machinery of pain was in constant whirl, All the old govern- 
ments, even in the worst extremities of power, had appealed to man by 
some palliative, some remnant of generous principle, some mover of the 
human heart capable of wearing the disguise of virtue. The atheist 
democracy appealed to but one, the most debasing of all—-fear. Its 
simple and single expedient was slaughter. All was frigid treachery, 
calculating revenge, massacre in cold blood. The Incarnation of Terror 
sat on the throne, God and King!” —pp. 26, 27. 
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It is droll that Dr. Croly expressly assures us in this Sermon: 


I shall never introduce politics into the pulpit. I scorn the verbiage 
of that weakest exercise of the understanding. I disdain the Science of 
the streets.” —p. 35. 


To be sure, he immediately adds, 


“ But, with all leniency of construction, is it not to be regarded as a 
phenomenon of the most startling kind, that, out of the most abject and 
alien existence within the borders of the constitution, should, almost too 
rapidly for the eye to trace its growth, spring up a hostile shape, that 
overshadows the whole ?’’—p. 35. 


Then, too, he subjoins im a note. 


“The clamour against Irish tithes is fraudulent ; for the Protestants 
possess twelve fourteenths of the land, and by the land the tithes are 
aid. The clamour for Church reform is fraudulent ; for what interest 
can they feel in the purification of aChurch which they pronounce here- 
tical, and fit only to be destroyed? The clamour for Parliamentary 
reform is fraudulent; for what interest can they have in the purification 
of a Parliament, from which they openly demand to be separate for ever? 
* But all those clamours converge. By the torte of tithes, the 
Church is to be famished out of Ireland. By the pretended Church 
Reform it is to be broken down in England. By the progress of Par- 
liamentary Reform, the Constitution is to be thrown into their hands. 
Are we to regard those violent results as remote, when we see what has 
been done since the passing of the Popish Bill in 1829 ?”—pp. 35, 36. 


But “ while,” Dr. Croly informs us of the Christian,— 


the world saw nothing, and would see nothing, in Popery, but the 
grave exterior of the shrine, he had been led, like the prophet, through 
‘the chambers of imagery,’ and seen the unloosed licence, the dark cor- 
ruption, the wild abomination, that outraged heaven within.”—p. 36. 


Mr. Saunders too, who, of course, would not preach politics, or 
inflame party feelings, either secular or religious, in his hearers, 
more than Dr. Croly, treats us with the following most delectable 
fulmination, in which the word, expediency, flourishes in a variety 
of type, which at least does credit to the ample resources at the 
command of the printer. 


“* Attempts are made to reduce us again to the galling of worse than 
negro bondage ; and many would again desecrate our temples by idola- 
trous rites, under the pretence that all religions are equally good, and 
that all should stand on the same level. Concessions have been made 
to that restless and ruthless body now striving for the mastery, on the 
ground of expediency, and this is working deeply—rapidly—fatally. 
Exreprency is the watch-word of the many and also of the few! fs 
was expediency that led our rulers, against their better judgment and 
implied pledges, to yield a measure, which is now seen by all to be big 
with portentous consequences, and which, instead of quenching the 
kindled embers of discontent and anarchy in the United Kingdom, has 
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tended to heap up fuel, and ‘made the pile for fire great.’ And, under 
this plea of expediency, what evils have not been perpetrated ?—what 
injustice not committed? Alas! so it has been ever since the day that 
an unjust judge sat to administer according to the law, but condemned 
the innocent contrary to the law; and consigned the adorable Saviour 
to the harpy fangs of a lawless and depraved multitude with this 
ominous sentence, ‘it is expedient that one man should die for the 
people.”"—pp. 17, 18. 


So, because the word in this text happens to be, cupgépes, it is 
expedient,—the same word, by the way, which is used by our 
Saviour, where he says, “it is expedient, cuxgépes, that I go away,” 
— Mr, Saunders, misled, perhaps, by an idle annotation, has the 
preposterous weakness to “ quote Scripture,” as against the doc- 
trine of all expediency, from the pulpit of St. Paul’s. Why, he 
might as well denounce any other principle whatever, because 
the term which expresses it has been prostituted to the purposes 
of wicked men; he might as well make our Lord, as Caiaphas, 
the author, or advocate, of the tenet which he abominates, from 
the expressions of the New ‘Testament. But this is quite of a 
piece with the rest of the sermon; which, for the absence of all 
consecutive connection,—for the “ neck-and-heels” introduction 
of all sorts of topics, while nothing is properly brought out—for 
the want of sober discretion and charitable piety,—is indeed 
richly entitled to a most unenviable pre-eminence, 

But to proceed: among the efforts for the resuscitation of 
our Protestantism, must be reckoned the public meetings at 
Exeter Hall, and, subsequently, in various parts of the country, 
where Dens and his theology have been discussed, together with 
the general character of the proceedings adopted by the dele- 
gates of the Reformation Society. But here, we shall say but a 
few words. If we had not been censured from two unexpected 
quarters, we should not have said a syllable. In two or three 
sentences we shall be enabled to set ourselves right; and, here- 
after, the fault will not be ours, if the subject is renewed. 

Our position is, in this case, as in the case of the October jubi- 
lee, that, at best, the immediate advantage, the temporary impulse 
given to religious emotions, is no compensation, no equivalent, for 
the mischief of the principle, and the danger of the precedent; 
that these meetings must lead to turbulence and disorder, to 
scenes of railing accusation and violent recrimination, which must 
annoy and shock the sober Christian—and we did not want the 
account of the fracas at Brighton to confirm gur opinion ;—and 
that the performance of the chief part in them is unbecoming to 
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the character, and directly contrary to the true functions, of 
clergymen. 

The indictment against us is, as far as we can understand it, 
that we have relied on newspaper statements, without taking the 
trouble to look into the authorised reports; that we have not 
stopped to acquaint ourselves with facts, whereas facts are valu- 
able things; and that we have treated Mr. Mortimer O'Sullivan 
at least, if not his coadjutors, with harshness and discourtesy, 
We will take these accusations, in reversing their order. 

We ask any one, then, to show us a page, or a line, where we 
have spoken of Mr. O'Sullivan, personally, | but with kindness and 
tenderness ; we defy any one to point out a single word of asperity, 
or disrespect, or enmity against him. But the vast importance 
of these things to the Church carries us far beyond the circle of 
personal considerations. As we could not praise the design of 
the jubilee, although originating with the able and excellent Mr, 
Horne; and as we have censured, and shall have to censure again, 
the introduction of certain topics, although set off by the glowing 
oratory of Mr. Melvill; so we cannot approve the scheme of 
clerical itineranc y, although recommended by the example of the 
pious and eloquent Mr, O'Sullivan. For, if ‘one clergy man, with- 
out any authority from the heads of the Church, may go from 
place to place, and convene public assemblies in town after town, 
why not another, why not a hundred others, why not all? The 
principle must be e qually defensible, or equally indefensible : 
unless some reverend gentleman has a document to prove that he 
alone | is the chartered wanderer of the establishment, and acts 

“cum privilegio,’ Vf there is a justification for Mr. O'Sullivan, 
there is a justification for Mr. M‘Ghee; and if there isa justi- 
fication for Mr, M‘Ghee, there is a justification for the whole 
system, [or is it not a concerted and connected plan! Is 
it not a complete chain, of which all the links are unbroken? 
Where is our eulogy to stop? where are our misgivings to com- 
mence? If Mr. O'Sullivan is right, then it becomes almost im- 

yossible for any Bis hop to refuse his sanction and assent to Mr. 

M‘Ghee, when he aspires to call a meeting for the very objects, 
in which he is the colleague with Mr, O’Sullivan.s And if we 
allow to Mr. M‘Ghee the privilege of speechifying to his heart's 
content at Exeter Hall, or elsewhere, we can hardly blame him for 
backing his speeches by long letters on the same topics in the 
newspapers, and so giving his countenance to the truculent fierce- 
ness of their leading artic les; we can hardly blame him for rush- 
ing into the midst of those missiles of rude invective, which have 
been driven, like a shower of sleet from side to side, to an extent 
almost unparalleled in the annals of political and literary warfare : 
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we can hardly blame him for setting all who would deprecate his 
mission at defiance, for putting himself in direct opposition to the 
bishop of a diocese, where he sought to interrupt the regular action 
of the Church; or for telling us of an archbishop of that country 
in which he is bimself a subordinate minister, that Dr, Whately 
was sitting down at a table with Dr, Murray, “to mutilate the 
word of God.” Our object is not to asperse Mr. O'Sullivan, or 
Mr. M‘Ghee, but simply to assert the true principles of Church 
government which we regret to see them violating, 

‘‘ But we have overlooked the facts; and we have taken hold 
of the wrong reports.” Our answer is, to ask, what facts have we 
misrepresented, what report have we falsified?) Oh, we have 
mistaken the nature of the meetings.—Public assemblies for the 
purposes of redigious excitement do not admit of exculpation; but 
these were political meetings for political ends. ‘Then, what right 
has Mr. O'Sullivan, as a clergyman, to become a political agitas 
tor? He will hardly thank his friends for representing him ia 
such acharacter. ‘The incumbent of Killyman would hardly have 
it thought that he is absent from his parish on a tour of political 
agitation? But to clear away all doubt, we have the best autho- 
rity for stating, that the meetings at Exeter Hall had in view 
religious objects, rather than political, and that the mistake, if 
there is one, is not ours ;—although one misfortune is, that they 
have a ¢wo-fold tendency, and must produce a two-fold effect, 
Lord Kenyon the Chairman—and we quote the authorised report 
—said at the first— 

“We are here summoned upon one of the most important and sacred 
occasions upon which Christians can be called together ; and L am sure 
I only say that which will meet with a corresponding feeling from all 
present, when I suggest, that the proceedings should be opened by.a - 
prayer to Almighty God. 

‘Dr. Hottoway then came forward, and with due solemnity repeated 
the following prayer:—........‘ We praise thee that we are permitted 
to ask counsel at thine hand ; we bless thee that thou hast promised to . 
preside at the head of thy Church, and to be by thy wisdom an unnerrin 
guide, and to conduct us in all things that concern thy heavenly kingdom. 
Blessed Lord, we are here assembled to deliberate upon the truths of thy 
kingdom. We pray thee to preside over us, and grant that we may receive 
the revelation of thy word in spirit and in truth,” 

‘This extract, we think, may set this matter at rest. 

But we ought to have known, that Mr, O’Sullivan did not 
come to London as an itinerant declaimer; but was summoned 
to attend a Committee of the House of Commons, Still we 
cannot trace the connection of the reasoning, that, because Mr, 
O'Sullivan had some business at the House of Commons, there- 
fore, he had any business at Exeter Hall. Still less can we link 
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the premises with the conclusion, that, because he was to Pive 
evidence before the House of Commons in London, therefore he 
was to make speeches at half a hundred places in the country. If 
he took the places in coming and going, the same excuse may be 
arged with even greater force for the ‘* misston” of Mr, O' Connell, 
who was called up to London as a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and not as a mere witness before a committee. However, 
whether the plea be valid, or be nugatory, Mr, O'Sullivan plainly 
repudiates it. Were not his missionary labours antecedent to his 
arrival in the metropolis? and, since his departure from it, have we 
not heard of him at Gloucester, Hereford, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Brighton, in short, at more towns and cities than we are enabled 
to recollect? Has Mr. O'Sullivan spent months in returning to 
Ireland ? or has he undertaken another expedition, m his charac- 
ter as the emissary of Protestantism, when there is no committee 
of the House of Commons, which requires his attendance ? Other 
grounds may be tenable : Mr, O'Sullivan may be achieving a vast 
good, instead of harm, by his exertions for that righteous cause, 
to which he has devoted so much of time and trouble, so much 
of ability and zeal. But the fact of iunerancy is really too obvious 
to admit of question, If Mr. O'Sullivan be not an itinerant 
orator, we can only say that he is very locomotive for a person 
who is non-itinerant: if he is not itinerant, he has a very Irish 
way of being stationary. 

Another error, which has been charged upon us, ts, that we 
have talked of uncharitable language, but could not have dis- 
covered any, if we had looked at the authorised reports. We 
have now looked at the authorised reports ; and are prepared to 
prove from them, 1 it shonld be necessary, that many expressions 
m the speec hes, which were delivered at Exeter Hall, are as de- 
ficient in charity as indiscretion, But we should undertake this 
task with the utmost reluctance. Although we do not fear con- 
troversy, we never seek it: and it would be most painfal to find 
ourselves Comantted toa serious disagreement with men whom we 
respect and admire ; and to be considered, perhaps, as taking the 
side of other persons, with whom we can have imfinitely less in 
common, than we have with the excellent men, whom we should 
be thought to oppose. 

Sull the point just at the present before us is one which we 
must notice,—not, let our readers be assured, on account of our 
personal concern m the matter; but because it has an important 
bearing upon a grave and weighty question. It has been said 
of us, that we have been guilty almost of a falsification of the facts, 
by citing newspaper reports, when there were authorised publica- 
tions of the proceedings, which we might have consulted. Now 
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considering the two parties, from whom the reprehension proceeds 
—either the editors of journals, or the orators, who are anxious 
that their eloquence should be exhibited in their columns—we 
might be justified in replying, that in the one case it is preposte- 
rous, and, in the other case, it is ungrateful. But we have to 
say, first, that we have consulted the authorised publications as 
soon as we have heard of their existence ; and, again, that after 
consulting them, although some things have been softened down, 
the feeling upon our minds has been scarcely, if at all, altered. 
But more: whenever we have quoted from a newspaper report, it 
has been a report in some newspaper, favourable to the speakers, 
and advocating the same cause : and it has been an uncontradicted 
report. We frankly acknowledge, that, under such circumstances, 
we should be inclined to take the newspaper report in preference ; 
because it is the newspaper report which makes the impression, 
and upon which the public opinion is formed. It comes out at 
the moment, when men’s minds are intent upon the business; it 
spreads far and wide ; itis circulated, rapidly as well as extensively, 
over all parts of the kingdom ; it is perused with eagerness at the 
domestic fire-side, in clubs, in reading-rooms, in taverns, and in 
all other places, to which a newspaper finds access ; whereas the 
authentic report, more confined in diffusion, and less felicitous in 
the time of appearance, lags behind it, slowly and impotently, and 
with most unequal footsteps. Nor, perhaps, will the report which 
men publish with a bookseller as authentic be, of necessity, on 
that account the more exact. It may be a report of their delibe- 
rate sentiments rather than of their hasty expressions: a statement 
rather of the things which they would be glad to have said, than of 
the things which they did actually say. Many, without intending to 
cast the slightest imputation of bad faith, would place more reliance 
upon the notes of a short-hand writer, than upon the memory of 
an orator. It is not so very easy, in the cool intervals of leisure, 
when another and a calmer view presents itself to the understanding, 
to remember all that has been uttered in warmth amidst the ex 
citement of a public meeting. But here, too, we have much bet- 
ter evidence than our own speculations; Dr. Cooke, a Presbyte- 
rian divine, and one of the speakers at Exeter Hall, is made by 
the authorised report to declare, 


“T cannot but refer to another fact. I always take it for granted that 
the newspapers know nothing about the matter, and I refer to it as 
nothing more than their report. It was said, that upon one occasion I 
had celebrated a marriage between the Church Establishment in Ireland 
and the Presbyterian Church ; that I had made all the effort in my power 
to obtain a marriage licence. So ephemeral were the expressions that I 


employed, that I could not obtain a copy of them, and I could not depend 
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upon my own memory ; but I will endeavour to state the terms in which 
1 did express myself. 
“I do not pledge myself for the words, but for the sentiments.” 
At any rate, we submit it seriously to clerical speakers, as a matter 
of practical and almost solemn consideration, whether they must 
not make their account to be judged as their observations will 
appear in a newspaper dress,—more especially if they do not con- 
tradict any misstatements on the instant: whether it will not be 
well to ponder over their words in their closets, and, we might 
add, upon their knees,—their words, never so irrevocable, as when 
a newspaper reports them ; and to pause before they deliver their 
opinions, so that nothing rash and uncharitable may issue trom 
their lips, instead of thinking to do away, by an authentic account, 
the effect of their harangues, as given in the journals of the day. 

How very seldom, too, can we get at authorised reports : how 
very seldom are they published! We only know of an authorised 
report of the two meetings in London. Are we to be dumb, then, 
as to all the rest, because they are only reported in the newspa- 
pers! For what reason, then, upon earth, do orators speak, and 
Journalists report their speeches, if they tell us that such reports 
are worth nothing, and are not to be made the foundation of an 
argument ! 

Auother, and a very different method, by which Protestant 
feeling has been aroused, is the subscription which is going on 
in behalf of the distressed clergy in Ireland. Who is there, that 
does not thrill at the righteousness of its object? who ts the Te, 
that does not rejoice at its spreading and universal success ? This 
is an appeal, which must be felt, unless a man be actually as a 
block of ice, his sympathies frozen, and his heart petrified. When 
there 1s a demand tor assistance, the claim is usually measured by 
these two elements; the greatness of the need, and the desert of 
the sufferers. If ever these two elements were combined in their 
amplest plenitude, itis in this very case. As to the need, we 
shall add nothing to the distressing and spirit-piercing facts, 
which were stated, with all the pathetic power of simple truth, 
by the Are hbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London. 
For, at most, we could only be as gle avers after the abundant but 
melancholy harvest, which has been reaped by other and more 
skilful labourers, having better and readier access to that field of 
calamity. Again, as to the desert of the sufferers, we shall merely 
refer to the testimony of the same dignitied prelates ; content 
with just mentioning, as a circumstance which may even enhance 
both the severity of the need, and the merit of those who are ex- 

to it, that, after the harrowimg details which have already 
been brought to light, it 1s more than suspected that worse remains 
behind, which delicacy and honest pride have foreborne to disclose. 
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The ear of England has never been deaf, the hand of England 
has never been closed, when appeals have been made to her religion 
or to her charity. It is now made to both. Shall not England re- 
spond? Inthe cause of sacred benevolence England has never been 
found wanting. Her generosity is proverbial. ‘The Poles and 
Spaniards have experienced it: shall not the inhabitants of the 
sister-kingdom? ‘he Lrish peasantry have experienced it: shall 
not the ministers of the Gospel in Ireland? The Roman Catholic 
Clergy of France have experienced it in the agonies of their Revo- 
lution: shall not the Protestant Clergy of our own empire ex- 
perience it at this crisis of their faith? Much has been given 
to others from their importunity. Clamour has sometimes ex- 
torted what justice might not have obtained. Shall not more be 
now given, because nothing is asked: because, as it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, it has been felt more difficult to 
receive than to give? Shall not the silent dignity of endurance, 
the uncomplaining magnanimity of Christian patience, plead and 
avail more than the most emphatic utterance of eloquent distress ! 

Here is indeed a case for religious charity. ‘The Insh Clergy 
are not petitioners : : but they are far more than petitioners : they 
are men, almost broken down by their privations, who, amidst the 
gloom of their condition, have scarcely any other ray of comfort 
than this; that no shame, no disgrace, mixes its bitterness with 
their misfortunes; that thei ir adversity has not been incurred by 
their folly or aggravated by their misdeeds ; and that through that 
strength and grace, which an all- merciful God sheds upon them 
that love him in sincerity, their sorrows can be borne with forti- 
tude, while their fortitude is exalted by devotion. As countrymen 
upon countrymen, they have an irresistible claim upon all the 
laity of the realm: as Clergymen upon Clergymen, they have 
every claim which one human being can have upon another, And 
when we beheld, at the meeting at the Freemason’s ‘Tavern, a 
large body of the English Clergy—some happy with youth and 
health, some pale indeed with many thoughts and many cares, bat 
not wasted by the humiliating solicitudes of actual want-hone 
pampered, none, perhaps, overpaid, yet all appearing to be sur- 
rounded by their accustomed conveniences ;—with their dwellings 
inviolate and their families safe and smiling at home; and at the 
same moment thought of their Lrish brethre ‘n, as well born and 
as well educated as themselves, familiarised with the same notions 
as to food and dress and domestic enjoyments—yet compelled to 
sell their libraries for bread, compelled to unlearn and forget the 
habits of their existance ,compelled to fling away first the elegancies 
of lite—its luxuries they scarcely had—and then its refine- 
ments, and then its comforts; and then unable to provide for its 
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necessities—yet haggard with apprehension, even more than 
with poverty, and sick to the soul with that most crushing of anti- 
cipations, the utter penury and destitution of their wives and 
children:—when such thoughts and images rushed across us, we 
could not have felt surprise at any amount to which the subserip- 
tion might have been raised, 

Why must we say another word? simply to express our regret 
that the matter could not be left as one of religious charity ; 
simply to express our deep regret, that polemical and political 
ingredients have been thrown into the cup which Christian 
kindness should have filled. ‘lo the relief of the Insh clergy, as 
a case of religious charity, no objection could be raised, The 
—— could not be attacked. ‘The ministers have subscribed to 

; the ministerial writers have eulogized it; they could not carp 
ms cavil, until rash orators interposed. No limits can be set to 
the subscription, unless the spirit of party shall confine it; unless 
men shall be taught by speakers, and by editors of newspapers, to 
look at the subse ription list as an index to the political sentiments 
of the subscribers. The Archbishop of Canterbury deprecated 
the introduction of politics, ‘The Bishop of London identified the 
cause of the Irish clergy with the cause of Protestantism in 
general; and expressed his fear, lest Protestantism should be 
starved out of Ireland. But his lordship went no farther ; and 
why could not the matter stop here?) Why was it necessary that 
exciting and debateable topics should be implicated with a cause, 
to which the King and Queen had affixed the sanction of their 
names! Really we cannot but lament that the unflinching suavity, 
the uncompromising urbanity of the Archbishop, and the terse 
vigour of the Bishop of London were followed by other remarks 
theatrically eloquent, but sadly and deplorably out of place. 
When the Bishop had described how the futurity of Protestantism 
was menaced, how the sources of supply for its ministry might 
be cut off, because Irish clergymen could not afford to trainup their 
sons as their successors, so that the number of young men educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, was diminishing year after year; when 
he gave the afiecting detail, that they had ‘been obliged, in many 
instances, to drop the insurances upon their lives, which formed 
the only provision for their daughters, who must now go into the 
wide world on the chance of becoming governesses;—it was 
hardly needful, that rhetorical flights about martyrs and con- 
fessors, racks and flames, in addition to factious demagogues and 
anti-Christian pnests should mar the effect, because marring 
the reality, of the representation: or, if it were imperative, that 
the figure of endangered Protestantism should be inserted in the 
mournful group, it required some master hand to sketch the 
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picture with a few simple touches, and a pencil delicate as it 
was firm, 

In the country, the fault, of which we complain—for this is 
the tendency of all imitation—has been carried farther than in 
town. We trust, that this subscription will be promoted in every 
way. Here, there is a legitimate purpose for convening public 
assemblies ; dnd every objection to their principle must be ob- 
viated, if any archbishop or bishop of the Church is present to 
take the chair. And yet, when we have read the speeches of the 
Rev. R. W. Kyle, at Whitechurch; the Rev. Mr. ‘Tottenham, at 
Bath; and Rev. Dr. Gilly at Durham—so unlike the tone of the 
letter written on the occasion by the bishop of the diocese—the 
doubt, we confess, has sometimes come over us, whether paro- 
chial and local efforts were not preferable to these public and 
imposing displays; which, although they afford a greater stimulus, 
may lay the seeds of misapprehension and opposition. One 


specimen from the Reverend Dr. Gilly’s harangue may justify our 
Inisgiving. 


“The Protestant clergy suffer, because the Popish priests misrepre- 
sent them. When the priesthood of France were plundered and murdered, 
it was by men who called themselves atheists, and from that time to this 
France has never been tranquil—-she has never known repose : a curse 
has been upon her. ‘The clergy of the Protestant Church of Ireland 
are oppressed by men not avowing themselves Atheists, but ever false and 
Jair, calling themselves Christians, and addressing their victims by the soft 
term, ‘ beloved Christian Brethren. The words of their mouth were 
smoother than butter, but war was in their hearts: their words were 
softer than oil, yet were they drawn swords.”—-The Times, Dec. 7, 1835. 


This allusion of his own—for its good taste and good feeling 
we should be sorry to be responsible—nught at least have 
taught Dr. Gilly that, if the soft and moderate language em- 
ployed by Dr. Murray was merely assumed and hypocritical, it 
must at least prove, that, in the opinion of the ttular arch- 
bishop, soft and moderate language was calculated to advafice 
the interests of his religion. Why, then, did not Dr. Gilly en- 
quire of himself, what would be the effect of language, which 
was harsh and NoT moderate? In speaking upon religious sub- 
jects,even Mr. O'Connell finds his account in blandness and 
conciliation, and is as oily as a courtier. In fact, it is evidently 
a part of the policy adopted by the more astute and experienced 
of the Popish leaders, to contrast their smoothnes and gentleness, 
in matters of religious controversy, with the stormy invectives of 
the Protestants. So far, let us take a lesson from our enemies. 
There never was a case to which the fas est et ab hoste doceri 
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was more applicable. Another lesson, too, may be borrowed 
from seeing how sincerely and how acutely some Roman Catholic 
clergymen are alive to the mischief and the injustice of con- 
founding the whole order with the intemperate ebullitions of a 
few. We, therefore, extract part of a letter which appeared in 
The Times of November 4, from the Rev. Thomas Doyle, priest 
of the Catholic Chapel, London Road, 


“ Here and there a restless and, perhaps, an ambitious mind may 
court popularity by uncalled-for political exhibitions, and even against 
the will of superiors seek for fame amidst the noisy contention of 
popular political meetings. But is the Catholic clétgy of Ireland to be 
caught up in one fell swoop, and to be denounced because of the indis- 
cretion of afew? Is the true pastor in his laborious travail by day 
and by night, unseen and unknown, save by God and the deserted poor 
who feel his charities, to be vilified and trampled under foot? Is the 
contemplative and the peace seeking minister, who would rather sufler 
and die, than that strife, confusion, and disorder should invade his 
flock, to the suspension, if not to the ruin, of true religion, to be cried 
down and insulted ?” 

We are considering, be it recollected, the means to an end. 
That end is the preservation, the promotion, of the interests of 
our Protestant establishment. ‘That inroads have been already 
made upon its integrity; that aggressions far more desperate 
are meditated; that subtle and malignant foes are menacing it 
with extinction ; and that political chances have, if we may so 
speak, turned up in favour of religious bigotry—all these truths, 
for truths they are—should only render us more wary, as well as 
more determined, in conducting our defence. 

4. And thus we are brought to examine, as the proper close 
of our observations, the general methods by which Popery can 
be best encountered, and the cause of Protestantism most etfectu- 
ally served. 

Some men are beginning to speak of the re-establishment of 
Protestantism by the reconquest of Ireland. It is impossible 
to conjecture to what shock of battle things may come ; but we 
trust that no man will use such expressions, without deeply and 
solemnly considering the full meaning of his words; without 
retlecting, that, if a reconquest be literally intended,—that is, if 
an entire people be against us—even a repeal, upon all Christian 
maxims, would be far preferable to a re-conquest. 

Others can contemplate, a few are already wild enough to 
recommend, the re-enactment of tests, the repeal of the measure 
usually called the Catholic Emancipation Bill, and the re-im- 
position of civil disabilities and restrictions. Where do these 
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men live? and with whom do they converse? How have they 
been taught, that such a scheme is practicable, and that the 
temper of the times will bear it?) Without a reconquest, the 
attempt would utterly fail; and the whole Protestant and Con- 
servative cause would be involved in the disgrace and un- 
popularity of the failure. 

e are driven to the conviction, that the tithe questior must 
be settled at once, and even at a sacrifice. In other words, 
upon some such terms as those proposed by Sir Robert Peel, 
the Irish Clergy must buy certain advantages with a certain part 
of their present dues, ‘They must barter a certain portion of 
their tithes, for the security of payment, and the blessing of less 
collision with their neighbours about the temporalities of the 
Church. ‘laking into account the actual state of Ireland, we 
see in such an exchange, simply a pecuniary arrangement, by 
wich all parties may be gamers, and not a surrender either of 
spiritual truths or of ecclesiastical authority. 

At the same time, we are most strongly of opinion, that any 
such measure ought to be unfettered and uncontaminated by any 
* appropriation” clause; and other points being put aside, for 
this obvious reason, ‘lhe matter is,in reality, one of principle, far 
more than of statistics. An ‘* appropriation” clause undermines 
the theory, while it cripples the actual power, of a Church Esta- 
blishment. It goes to stop—to remove—the parochial and local 
machinery, without which an establishment is unworthy of the 
name; and, while it introduces such and such provisions to come 
into operation when the number of Protestants is increased, it 


_takes care that the number of Protestants shall no¢ be increased ; 


but makes the little become less, and the less dwindle into no- 
thing. 

At least—for so many difficulties and anomalies environ the 
whole subject, that “ facile pronuntiare” is indeed “ pauca vi- 
dere ;’—at least, as long as by the law and constitution of the em- 
pire the established religion is Protestantism, so long we hope to 
see a Protestant pastor stationed in every Irish parish—not a mis- 
sionary zealot, the delegate of a self-constituted society, who just 
comes and goes, and probably does far more to disturb his own 
Church than to make proselytes from its antagonist,—but a Pro- 
testant pastor, who, even if he lives alone amidst a Roman Catho- 
lic population, may assert meekly and quietly the principles of 
his creed, and commend them even to the favour of his enemies 
by their visible intluence upon his hfe. 

For the rest, although there are members of the Conservative 
party, both Clergymen and. Laymen, with whom we cannot go all 
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lengths, our difference is not half so much about their aims, or 
even their measures, as about the methods by which they pursue 
them, and the tone and temper in which they advocate them. 
We may agree in the spirit of that passage, which Coleridge 
cited from Spanzotti, aud which has since, we believe, been re- 
quoted again and again; “ Ecclesia Cattolica non, ma il Papis- 
mo denunciamo; perché suggerito dal interesse, perche fortifi- 
cato dalla mensogna, perche radicato dal piu abbominevole des- 
potismo, perché contrario al diritto e ai titoli incommunicabili di 
Cristo, ed alla tranquillita d’ ogni Chiesa e d’ ogni State.” We 
do quite allow that it is “ good to be zealously affected always in 
a good thing ;” but we have yet to learn that there is any quality 
in true moderation opposite to zeal ; or that the perfection of true 
zeal is to outrun prudence, and set at nought all considerations 
of time, and place, and manner of speech. As long as extremes 
are wrong and pernicious, so long the worst foe to any party 
must be the man, who carries its opinions to an extravagant 
pitch ;—the man, who, affecting to be the champion of its prin- 
ciples, takes them up upon false grounds, or advocates them 
with rudeness and fury. We cannot well be mixed up with the 
sentiments of our enemies ; but we are held responsible for the 
excesses of our friends. A good man will be of pure intentions 
when he speaks. A man, wise as well as good, will also calcu- 
late the probable effect of what he says. He will consider not 
only the precise meaning which he attaches himself to his own 
words, and the limits by which he would bound their application ; 
but likewise the acceptation with which they will be received by 
others, and the practical inferences from them which are likely to 
be drawn, A man may contend, that he is not accountable for 
the service into which his language may be pressed by temerity 
and violence : but he is morally accountable for their influence 
upon the fair average of mankind, be his own private interpreta- 
tion what it may. And it is this kind of scrutiny, at once diffu- 
sive and reflective, which is one great secret of genuine modera- 
tion. By genuine moderation we mean decision without intem- 
perance. For,on the one hand, by coarse contumely and headlong 
warmth, men injure their own usefulness, and destroy their own 
means of doing good. On the other hand, they are to seek 
justice, and not to court popularity. It is foolishness beyond 
all common folly to dream of satisfying men, whose occupation 
would be gone, whose influence, and even whose income 
would be annihilated, if the country were at peace. Their 
very position forbids them to be satisfied. Their interest, 
which is their idol, is directly adverse to the tranquillity of their 
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country. Even from the meagre and, perhaps, reluctant assis- 
tance, which Lord Mulgrave and Lord Morpeth have ventured to 
give towards obtaining the arrears of tithe, they must have disco- 
vered the impossibility of pleasing, or conciliating, or contenting, 
the selfish demagogues and agitators of Ireland. How, indeed, 
should the Lord Lieutenant and the Secretary afford satisfaction by 
their conduct in quarters where their titles and offices are held in 
almost open abhorence ; or among persons, some of whom would 
fain even go farther, and substitute an Irish for an English 
governor, and a regal for a vice-regal authority ? 

It is in the midst of these elements, that we must endeavour 
to find a path to good order and sound religion. There are yet 
other difficulties. The state of Ireland is frightful : but when alas 
has it been comfortable? ‘The general principles, which are ap- 
plicable every where else, often seem mockeries when applied to 
{reland. 

On that unhappy theatre of misrule, the evils have an evident 
tendency to multiply, and aggravate and perpetuate themselves, 
and almost to preclude the expectation of a remedy. Absentee- 
ism is an evil; absentees might be denounced and even taxed :— 
but how is a man to be punished for being an absentee from a 
country, where neither person nor property is safe? The want of 
regular industry and wealthy capitalists is an evil. But here 
again the insecurity of property interferes as an obstruction ; al- 
though the actual growth of manufactures, the actual increase of 
trade and introduction of machinery, may indicate how much 
might be effected, if the land were in repose. The sound 

education of the people might be a transcendant good. But in 
~ Ireland, the mere mention of the education of the people has be- 
come an incantation and a spell, to evoke the angriest spirits: of 
hatred and recrimination. Still stranger and more remarkable 
instances might be furnished of the fatal genius which seems to 
haunt and track the destinies of the sister island, It is over-run 
by anexcessive population ; and some outlet must be found. And 
yet English labourers are already making a grievance of the swarms 
of Irish interlopers, who step in between them and their custom- 
ary employments. And even the American writers, when they 
would present the rationale of the spread of Popery in the United 
States, complain bitterly of the immigration of Irish Papists, 
just as Clergymen on the spot remonstrate that the Church is 
suffering from the expatriation of Irish Protestants; or, when 
they begin to feel the incipient burden of poor rates, demand 
prohibitory enactments as a protection of the Trans-atlantic 


shores, against the invasion of Irish pauperism, and laziness, and 
drunkenness, and quarrelsomeness. 
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There are really moments of superstition, when the hero of the 
ancient tragedies, the sport of a stern necessity, hurried onward 
to a resistless doom, appears to our eyes as the personification of 
a kindred people. ‘The condition of Ireland is so complex, and 
so extraordinary, that it is a thing suz generis, Nor is it the least 
striking feature in the case, that so it has always been. ‘The evil 
is as inveterate as it is glaring. From age to age, and from cen- 
tury to century, circumstances have arisen, or remained in force, 
as if they were either constant or ever-recurring causes—which 
have turned the whole blood of a kingdom into poison ; and con- 
verted its vast natural advantages into fountains of misfortune; 
and changed many of the finer and nobler qualities, by which its 
inhabitants are distinguished, into instruments of wretchedness 
and ruin to themselves and all about them. As we turn over 
page after page, of the crime-polluted and blood-stained history, 
it seems, as if each was a repetition of the last, and that the same 
marks of ravage and oppression, of civil strife and spiritual ty- 
ranny, are foul upon them all. As we read the disheartening 
annals, we behold, like the same spectres ever before us, the 
shapes of feud and massacre, overt rebellion, or rankling and 
scarcely varnished Disaffection : ; the sword of justice broken, 
the law dishonoured, scorned, inoperative, and trampled in the 
dust ; the juries suborned, or terrified out of their honest con- 
victions ; and [Ireland still the dark spot of the empire, still the 
opprobrium and despair of British legislation, 

But our business ts to speak simply as Churchmen or Church- 
politicians ; that is, we would speak of Irish politics, simply 
as they affect the interests and the well-being, the stability and 
the efficiency, of the Protestant Church. We do not ask, there- 
fore, what the wolves of a greedy agitation will be soon wishing 
to devour: we do not ask, whether the non-payment of rent is to 
follow the extinction of tithes; whether the landlords—the some- 
times short-sighted and reckless—the sometimes grasping, be- 
cause necessitous, landlords—are to be the next victims to the 
Clergy; and whether all forms of property are to be immolated 
upon the same barbarous altar, by the sacrificial knife of the 
same ruthless priests. Neither, therefore, in looking back to the 
past, and glancing over the accounts contemporary with the oc- 
currences, will we have recourse to the more known historians. 
We rather mention the fact, that Washington, for instance, in the 
midst of the great American war, spoke of Irish claims and dis- 
affection as one source of weakness to Great Brita. We rather 
select one writer having a religious object in view; and make 
our extracts froma sermon preached by Bishop Lowth, on the 
19th of May, in the year 1773, m behalf of the Protestant schools. 
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Our readers will discern, that with some very slight exceptions, 
such as the enlistment of bodies of Irishmen as soldiers in 
foreign armies, the touches are as true and as exact, as if the 
unfortunate land had been sitting yesterday for its picture. 


“ For many centuries this unfortunate nation laboured under all the 
disadvantages of subjection to a superior power, without partaking of 
any of the advantages, with which it is often accompanied, The con- 
querors even refused to impart the benefit and protection of their laws 
to the conquered. Unable to reduce them to order by force, they 
would not condescend to try the gentler, but more powerful influence 
of benevolence: and, instead of reforming the natives, suffered even 
their own people, settled among them, to degenerate and become bar- 
barians. ‘The condition of the times, the manners of the people, were 
unfavourable to every kind of civil improvement, Those, who are 
accustomed to live by rapine and plunder, always look upon manual 
labotr, and the arts that depend upon it, with contempt and aversion ; 
and who, ina state of civil confusion, will bestow his pains, the fruit 
of which he can have no reasonable expectation of enjoying? Their 
very laws were calculated to extinguish every inclination to industry, 
by affording no security in the possession of property, nor certainty of 
its descending by inheritance. When the light of the gospel was re- 
lumined by the reformation, the same pillar of fire, which gave a guid- 
ing light to England, became a cloud and darkness to the Irish; making 
a still greater separation between both, so that one came not near the 
other. The reception of it by the former was of itself a sufficient 
reason for its being rejected by the latter. It threw them over more 
irrecoverably into the arms of Rome, and made them seek alliances 
with every Popish nation, that could flatter them with promises of pro- 
tection. ‘These connexions, formed so long ago, still subsist; hence 
the constant supplies which they afford to foreign armies, doubly de- 
structive to their country, as they diminish its force, and at the same 
time increase the strength of its enemies. ‘The next age was unhappily 
distinguished by discord and devastation, more violent, and more 
general; by rebellions and massacres; by civil wars, inflamed and 
heightened by religious fury, rendering ineffectual every approach 
which had before been made to order and government; embitterin 
and confirming old animosities, aggravating ancient prejudices, an 
rendering them invincible. 

« The great era of British liberty, the revolution, marks the com- 
mencement of peace and prosperity to Ireland, after at least nine cen- 
turies of uninterrupted discord, confusion, and desolation, The way 
to happiness was then plainly laid open; but in so long a course of 
time, as hath passed since, what advances have been made towards it ? 
Much less than in reason might have been expected, even allowing to 
every obviating cause its full efficacy. Barbarism hath retreated with 
a slow pace ; some remains of it at least still appear in the manners of 
the people, by its genuine marks, ferocity and indolence ; outrageous 
acts of lawless violence, unheard of in any civilized country, are still 
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frequently committed there ; and hardly any other country bears on 
the face of it such plain indications of the bounty of God in imparting 
the gifts of nature, and of the sloth of man in neglecting to improve 
them. 

‘ Popery, that more than Egyptian darkness, still covers the greater 
part of the land; a darkness, which may be sensibly felt in its per- 
nicious effects and destructive consequences. It is the great obstacle, 
that stands in the way of every beneficial, every generous design ; it 
counteracts every principle that leads to loyalty and true piety, to 
industry and useful knowledge, to national strength, security, and 
happiness. It inspires its wretched votaries with a detestation of that 
government which protects them, because it is administered by those 
whom they call usurpers and heretics ; and makes them ready to join 
the enemies of their country, because they call themselves Catholics,— 
a name perverted in the application to the very contrary of its true 
meaning. ‘The love of their country being thus extinguished in their 
breasts, one of the strongest incitements to the noblest exertions of the 

owers of body and mind is destroyed. Their understanding, sub- 
dued to the belief of gross falsehoods, and habituated to absurdities, 
is weakened and depraved ; it becomes impervious to the light of truth, 
and callous to the force of argument. Intrenched in ignorance, and in 
a language of their own, little known to others, and difficult to be at- 
tained; enslaved to the peculiar customs and superstitions of their 
ancestors ; fixed in an obstinate adherence to heneliaahe errors, and a 
determined hatred of those, whose duty it is to remove them; awed 
by the terrors of dreadful anathemas, and (in the case of converts 
at least) by the obligation of oaths, binding them not to hearken to 
reason or yield to conviction, they render themselves inaccessible to 
human instruction, and give up their claim to the direction of the word 
of God: ‘Seeing, they see not, neither do they perceive ; and hearing, 
they hear not, neither do they understand. The heart of this people is 
waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes have 
they closed ; lest they should see with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and understand with their heart, and should be converted, and 
healed.’ —pp. 167—171. 


These striking observations, in which the spirit of Protestantism 
is sufficiently conspicuous, may yet demonstrate the necessity, as 
well as the Christian charity, of not disdaining to blend the 
“ suaviler in modo” with the “ fortiter in re,” in dealing with the 
most susceptible, the most sensitive, the most inflammable of 
nations. It might be well, mdeed, if we could put ourselves, in 
thought, but for a few moments, into the place of the Irish 
Papists, ignorant but quick, poor but energetic, full of prepos- 
sessions, derived from their fathers, and fostered by their priests. 
They are burning with the sense of accumulated wrongs, which 
have a terrible reality, at least to their excited imaginations ; they 
are taught to see in their native land a country which is governed 
not as a sister kingdom, but a conquered province; its religion 
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oppressed, its independence overthrown; its nobility and gentry 
—its natural honour and defence—allured or torn from its shores. 
If they are told, that there never was a country like Ireland, their 
reply is ready, that there never was a country treated like Ireland. 
It becomes us to reflect with what delicacy, with what discretion, 
with what temper, as well as with what firmness and what 
energy, such elements require to be managed. ‘The danger is, that 
men of Irish temperament and [rish notions will be hurried into 
unjustifiable, perhaps inhuman, acts of violence, even by the ungo- 
vernable warmth of feelings, which, however mistaken, may yet 
be honest and conscientious in their origin. ‘To provoke and ex- 
acerbate such feelings, by mere scurrility of denunciation, by 
mere wordy attacks, which gall without subduing, is, in one 
word, madness. ‘This course will soon render the steady govern- 
ment of Ireland impossible ; it will lay the axe to the root, not 
merely of present repose, but of ail hope of future tranquillity. 
If Sir Robert Peel be restored to power in a month, it will em- 
barrass Ais administration far more than it can weaken the admi- 
nistration of Lord Melbourne. It will clog Lord Stanley far more 
than it can hurt Lord John Russell. It may even extinguish the 
already struggling light of the Reformation with a deluge of blood. 
It opposes the cause of Papal oppression; but it injures the 
cause of moderate Conservatism and rational Protestantism. 

For ourselves, we are in favour of Lay Associations for the 
recovery of Tithes, by process strictly legal. It is monstrous, 
we think, that the demand for dues, which, until the legis/ature 
interferes, are the very means of subsistence to him who demands 
them, should be held up to reprobation as a Tithe-cumpaign ; it 
is indeed intolerable that the clergy should be hunted, and per- 
secuted, and vilified, as robbers and banditti, because they seek 
that which the law allows them, and without whith they must 
sink into absolute destitution. But, even here, many will say, it 
is neither wise nor just, to represent the case as a mere conflict 
between Protestant and Papist. It 1s not wise; for what, in 
fact, can be more foolish, than to convert an organized system, 
which strikes at all authority, and at all property, into a dispute, 
simply religious, between 1,500,000 Protestants, and 6,500,000 
Roman Catholics? It is not just; for is there no opposition 
in England to tithes and to church-rates? and the opposition to 
tithes in Ireland, has it not long been considered, must it not 
always be in part considered, as a political disaffection, or a pre- 
dial agitation, and an agrarian resistance? Is it not, alas, a re- 
sistance with which the Protestant landholders have some- 
times had as much to do as the Popish peasantry? But these 
questions, we repeat, are not for us; although we may lament 

NO. XXXVII.—JAN, 1836. 
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that here, too, the pedestrianism of cautious statesmanship may. 
pant in vain behind the fiery chariot of clerical impatience. Here, 
too, clergymen, when they publicly interpose, are upt, instead of 
lookmg at the multifarious bearings of a complicated question, to 
bring all to one exclusive issue : and the complaint is, not that 
they will distigure the sacerdotal character more than they can 
promote the conservative interests; but that they do the sacerdotal 
character and the conservative interests an equal detriment. Be- 
sides, even if the dispute be nothing more or less than an actual 
antagonism between the two faiths, still our first anxiety ought to 
be, not to bring our Protestantismin to discredit, by putting our- 
selves anywhere m the wrong. 

In our former article, we spoke of the Ministers of the Crown 
us crouching at the feet of the master-demagogue. And then, 
we apprehend, the representation was strictly true. But, since 
that article was written and printed, they have, we rejoice to say, 
done something to assert their independence, aud vindicate the 
majesty of the insulted laws, Moreover, the tone of the public 
mind, the late elections, and the speeches made at the elections, 
all indicate to us, that the country is wearted and disgusted with 
O’Connell and O’Connellism. We entertain, therefore, a conti- 
dent hope, that the Conservative party will be triumphant, if the 
Conservative party is moderate. But if fanaticism, whether po- 
litical or religious; or, what is still worse, both religious and 
political together, be not merely unchained but rampant, all is 
lost. We shall take an early occasion, if it be possible, of dis- 
cussing, by itself, the very delicate subject of popular education 
in Ireland, including the strictures of the Rev. E. Stanley; and 
we should be glad to examine the valuable Report upon Irish 
Pauperism, which has been lately furnished by the Commissioners ; 
but, at present, we can only offer two or three very general 
remarks, ‘The statutes of the realm no longer outraged with im- 
punity; the arm of the imperial legislature felt and acknow- 
ledged ; the right hand of constituted authority vigorous, but not 
despotic; the people tranquillized, because the Government is 
respected ; tmdustry increasing, and capital flowing to the shores 
like a tide; a judicious system of poor-laws well organized and 
well administered, together, we should say, with wise and com- 
prehensive measures for emigration and {foreign colonization; and, 
above all, a sound and righteous education pouring in, by degrees, 
the rays of a diffusive light, and strengthening the eyes of the 
mind sufficiently to bear them; these are the things which Ire- 
land wants ; and, if she has them, Popery, even among her sons, 
can no more resemble the monstrous tyranny of former days, than 
the present Pope resembles a Leo or a Hildebrand; but then 
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Protestantism will flourish, strong in the intrinsic might of its 
genuine character, and supported upon the pillars of public 
order and public intelligence. Yet these things rarer can never 
have, so long as excesses and extremes rend the unhappy land, 
hke wild beasts tearing a carcase ; so long as obstructions are in- 
terposed by the men who should begin the work ; so long as there 
remains scarcely one quiet and unravaged spot, in which the first 
stone of improvement can be laid. 

If Ireland were once at peace, Protestantism, we do verily be- 
lieve, would advance through the indirect but progressive influ- 
ence of general instruction and example; through the regular 
but unostentatious labours of the parochial clergy; through the 
spread of literature, and knowledge, and freedom of thought. 
But Protestantism will not advance amidst the convulsions which 
the intemperance of its own disciples has helped to cause ; just 
as in America, the rashness of the Abolitionists has helped to 
cause the frenzy of the slave-holder: it will not advance through 
the immediate and intrusive efforts of missionaries, who have 
already rendered themselves personally obnoxious; and, if, as 
we are told in the Acts, there were places to which even the 
Apostles were commanded by the Spirit not to go, the emissaries 
and delegates of the Reformation Society may surely wait, before 
they fling themselves into particular districts, to ruin the best of 
causes by their precipitation and imprudence. 

Here, the argument, we think, may be fairly put into two or 
three very simple propositions. ‘The restoration of Popery as 
the established religion in Ireland would be a most terrific evil. 
The great safeguard against that establishment is the union at 
present existing between Lreland and Great Britain, While that 
union subsists, Popery may be turbulent and troublesome, but 
cannot hope to gain a legal ascendancy: with the*dissolution of 
that union, a legalized form of Papal dominion may be almost 
simultaneous ; because the Papists will have possessed them- 
selves of a power uncontrolled and uncontrollable; and having 
been converted from a minority in the whole empire to a majo- 
rity in the separate kingdom, they will press, and enforce, and 
carry the point, that the established religion of the state is to be 
the religion professed by the majority of its inhabitants. What, 
then, is our best chance of preventing the repeal of that Union? 
This is the very hinge and pivot of the inquiry. And we should 
answer, by maintaining, indeed, a tone firm as well as moderate ; 
but not by, as it were, issuing a challenge to millions of people, 
through invectives levelled at all the persons and things which they 
hold most dear and most sacred; not by drawing odious distinc- 
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tions between English and Irish; not by aggravating party dif- 
ferences into national antipathies. 

‘They, who would aggravate them, and yet can calculate the cro- 
bable results of their conduct, must have hearts formed of other 
stuff than our own. We do not advocate timorous concessions: 
but we do urge the preservation, as long as it is possible, of a 
peaceable and forbearing temper. If all Ireland were as a savage 
animal, our wisdom w ould be to resist it with calm aspects and 
determined hands, but not to infuriate it with a goad. Recourse 
cau always be had to the weapons of might and violence. But 
let an appeal to them be the u/dima ratio, the last resource; as 
to a sword, not to be unsheathed and wielded, until all gentler 
methods have been tried and have failed. 

Let us, too, if we can, abstract ourselves from our personal 
resentments, and carry our views forward beyond the immediate 
circumstances which annoy or alarm us. Let us consider, if we 
can, how things will look mm history; what appearance they will 
present to the calin retrospect which must be made hereafter ; 
what example and what precedent they will be to future times. 
‘The unspeakable maguitude of the things at issue, while it must 
indeed warn us not to speak unadvisedly, must also embolden us 
to speak freely and without reserve. ‘The end—yet absit omen 
—may be an international, or rather a civil, war. ‘The end may 
be, yet God forbid, that Englishmen and Irishmen will be ar- 
rayed against each other, as foreigner against foreigner. Yet not 
quite as foreigner against foreigner ; because the chivalrous rules 
which are observed by hostile armies, the honourable courtesies 
which sometimes seem to embellish the hideous front of warfare, 
will be discarded and unheeded in such a conflict. Only the 
worst and most ferocious passions—for las history no voice, and 
is not experience our witness!—only the worst and most feroci- 
ous passions will be let loose. ‘Then, farewell to the sanctities 
of the Gospel, and even to the charities of human life. All that 
is unrelenting, all that is implacable, all that is hateful to God or 
man, all that is most shocking for earth, or most offensive in the 
sight of heaven; all that carnes the massacre and carnage of the 
field of battle to the domestic asylum and the family fireside, will 
be exhibited upon the theatre of a ravaged and dismembered 
empire. ‘The most terrible features of international war will be 
aggravated by the savage ruthlessness of civil discord; and both 
will be consecrated to more appalling deeds of atrocity and out- 
rage by the loathsome madness of religious fanaticism, 

Who is there, that can look, without a recoiling shudder, 
though it be but with the eye of imagination, upon that scene of 
horrors and pollutions—that sea of tears and blood? Who is 
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there, then, that has a Christian heart beating in his bosom, who 
could endure the reality? Surely, therefore, to provoke such a 
contest by virulence of language, and to embitter it by insults, 
which stab more deeply than injuries, 1s a dreadful and deadly 
crime, which man, at least, can scarcely be permitted to pardon, 
But virulence and insult will not only precipitate, will not onl 

exasperate the contest; but they will weaken and divide the 
strength of Protestantism; and the spirit of Protestants may be 
half crushed, and their arms half palsied, by the thought that 
they are partly in the wrong, and that heaven’s favour can hardly 
be expected in a cause which man’s violence or folly has defiled. 

But Ireland is not all. We must also take into the account 
the Protestantism of England. If men cannot, or will not, see 
that certain parties are taking advantage of the present alarm to 
inoculate the country and the Church with their peculiar doc- 
trines, under pretence of saving it from Papal despotism, they 
are either blinder, or more unstable, than we have hitherto been 
willing to believe. But we warn them; we would awaken them. 
If they fall into the snare, they shall at least fall into it with their 
eyes open. We admonish them to beware, lest they strengthen 
the hands of their most insidious enemies. We tell them, that 
the same persons, who are assailing the Roman Catholics by 
irregular methods hitherto almost unknown to the Establishment, 
think and affirm, some of them, that Episcopacy is but a few shades 
less malignant than Popery; think and affirm, almost all of them, 
that the orthodox members of the Church are but one degree 
removed from Popery; that their opimions, their sermons, their 
acts, are, at least, semi-Popish, and semi-Pelagian; thmk and 
affirm,—although, as we have shown, they prove by their descrip- 
tions of the growth of Romish tenets, either that they are utter- 
ing libels upon their own system, or that the true antidote can- 
not be ultra-Protestantism—that there must be another and a 
more searching purification of the doctrines and discipline now 
connected with the constitution of the realm, At least, whatever 
be their aim, the effect of their exertions, if they have their full 
swing, as it will be to re-enthrone Popery in Ireland, by the 
repeal of the Union, will be to change the character, if not to 
destroy the existence, of the Established Church in England. 
Unless they are checked in time, they will not rest until these 
wretched consummations have both been reached. 

We must remember, too, that, according to their tactics, all the 
battalions of Protestantism are to act together, and that there 
is to be a simultaneous charge, along the whole line, against the 
forces of Antichrist. This is to be an integral and essential part of 
their plan; this has been announced in almost all the proclama- 
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tions issued by its most strenuous supporters ; and thus the 
Church of England is to be, of necessity, mixed up im some 
degree with all the rash things, and all the violent things, and all 
the unjust things, which the Dissenters may say. Now, our great 
anxiety has been, on the contrary, that the Church of England 
should act by itself, and stand on its own ground, in its opposi- 
tion to Popery. And there are sound reasons, well calculated, 
as it appears to us, to create and confirm this solicitude. One 
reason is, that, m the education and the habits of the clergymen 
belonging to the Charch, and in the salutary restramts of Ejpis- 
copal discipline, there is always some security against outrageous 
ebullitions of intemperance: but the Church cannot guarantee to 
herself, or others, the moderation of those who stand apart from 
her communion; and, therefore, may be seriously a sufferer if she 
should appear to the world answerable in any manner for their 
words and actions. ‘The glory of the Church we have considered 
to be, that it has taken a middle place, that tt has really attained 
the golden mean—between the ambitious usurpations of the HMier- 
arc hy of Rome and the elemental anarchy of Seetarianism. But, 
if the Dissenters and the Papists are at the two extremes, surely 
there is danger lest the Church should forfeit its distinctive excel- 
lence, and depart from its distinctive station, by coalescmg with 
the one extreme to make an attack upon the other. Surely, there 
is fear, lest she should be compelled to fling her peculiar tenets 
into the common stock ; and lest, in the grand union of Protestant- 
ism, she should be terribly damaged by the fury of associates who 
would go farther than herself, By the side of the atter derange- 
ment in the present equipoise of her principles, we hold the peril 
comparatively slight, that in the very fact of a coalition there must 
be some sacrifice of dignity, perhaps some compromise of the 
system of government, some descent from the level of pre- 
emimence to the level of equality. One plea is, that the purer 
metal of the Establishment mav be melted down imto the com- 
pound mass, to be formed out of all kinds and descripuons of 
Protestantism fused im the same crucible. 

The main source of the evil is that narrow and exclusive vision, 
which is determined to take a part for the whole, however diffi- 
cult it may be to keep the exact line, without swerving to the 
right hand or to the left. The only wav by which we can hope to 
attain our object is, by looking on both sides, by throwing a 
comprehensive glance over the entire sphere of ome duty, by com- 
bining all the principles which ought to be heid nm view; by 
striving so to maintam the purity of the Church, as not to de- 
stroy its peace and unity, vet so to cultivate unity and peace as 
not to abandon the purity of the Gospel; so to extend the in- 
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structions of the Establishment as not to uproot its discipline ; 
so to oppose Popery, as not to introduce a caricature of Protes- 
tantism ; and, above all, so to contend for the faith of Christ, as 

not to lose the spirit of Christ ; ; and display a truly evangelical 
religion, unadulterated by extraneous corruptions, and untar- 
nished by its own excesses, 

Our opinions,—we apprehend, and we must say once more,— 
will be in many quarters unpalatable; and the freedom with which 
we have expressed them may subject us to imputations, which we 
would gladly avoid. If our style has been at any time, or towards 
any persons, acrimonious or offensive, we have to express our 
regret; and acknowledge—though it is now absolutely necessary 
to express opinions without disguise—that so far we have been 
wrong. We are none of us infallible. ‘The issue is not m our 
hands. We can none of us control events, or rip open the womb 
of futurity : although there are many to exhibit that less surpris- 
ing kind of vaticmation, which prophesies occurrences when they 
arrive, All that we can any of us do, is to judge and act for the 
best, according to the light of our knowledge, and the measure 
of our ability. And we ‘only ask for ourselves, that credit for 
independent integrity and conscientiousness, which we are quite 
willing to concede to others. If, therefore, we are charged with 
timidity or time-serving, we should disdain to answer; if charged 
with neutrality, and indifferente, and lukewarmness, we might 
almost throw back the charge; because, in point of fact, lukewarm- 
ness, and indifference, and neutrality are much farther removed 
from an earnest moderation, than from the violence which, either 
in exhaustion or in the consciousness of mistake, so often subsides 
into them at last. But our general reply is simply this. If we have 
evinced a disposition to betray the cause of the Church, or to 
desert from its standard in the day of battle; if’ we have slan- 
dered its friends, or sought the praise of its enemies; if we have 
paltered with the truth; if we have endeavoured to propitiate 
men of power, or authority, or influence, who are yet assailants 
of the Establishment, by pretending that they can be justified, 
because Churchmen ‘have gone too far; if we have criminated 
individuals in a spirit of bitterness or petulance, or unkindness ; 
if any fair ground of suspicion can be shown, that we have been 
actuated by one feeling of private malice, or envy, or resentment; 
then let our arguments be disregarded, and our warnings go for 
nothing. But if not one of these things is the case, then we do 
adjure the men who have common interests with ourselves, and 
who are now as our shipmates in a storm, to read and examine 
our statements, as being the statements of those, who have the 
good of Protestantism at heart as warmly as they can have it; 
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who in its defence would do as much, and sacrifice as much, as 
they can be prepared to sacrifice or to do; but who would now 
speak and act without impetuosity, and without rancour, even 
because their view of the futurity before the empire is thick with 
gloom, even because they are saddened by the thought, that 
coarse brawls may lead to sanguinary collisions; even because 
they begin to fear, that matters will, and must be, brought to ex- 
tremity ; but who, if they must at last enter into a desperate and 
final struggle, would have the satisfaction of reflecting, that 
they had first done all in their power to prevent it, Let others 
embroil; we would yet attempt to pacify :—if the strife comes, 
our part is taken by the side of our brethren :—but whatever 
may be its issue, we can never repent of the wish to mitigate its 
bitterness by the infusion of Christian charities. 


- 


Note to Arr. XI. 


We have only just received the corrected Report of the 
London Meeting, on the 3d of December, and some further 
accounts of the proceedings at Brighton. As to the first, we are 
heartily glad to perceive at the end, that “ the Committee strongly 
recommend the formation of Local and Parochial Committees, 
for the purpose of obtaining subscriptions.” ‘The effect, too, 
of some of the speeches and details is almost more powerful 
upon us as we read, than as we heard them. Upon some other 
points, however, we find another proof that, as to an accuracy 
true to the words which were actually delivered, a “ corrected 
report” is not of necessity the most correct. With regard to 
Brighton, “ the committee most unequivocally assert, that their 
motives were not political, but religious and solely religious.” 
Again :—“ ‘The committee entertained the sincere and honest 
intention of having the subject fully and publicly discussed; but 
from the information they have since received, they have been 
compelled to come to the opinion that, in the present excited 
state of party feeling, such a meeting cannot be held in the 
‘Town-Hall without the possibility of that uproar and violence, 
which would altogether defeat the calm investigation of truth. 
‘They have, however, every reason to feel assured that, by what 
has already occurred, great and important good has been effected.” 
We are too well satistied with the practical conclusion to quarrel 
with the steps by which the committee have arrived at it: other- 
wise, we might take the liberty of noticing the apparent non 
— of the reasoning that one uproarious meeting having 
effected great and important good, there would be mischief in 
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having another likely to be uproarious. This little matter we 
leave to be settled by the logicians of Brighton. But it is worth 
while to look generally at the inconsistencies and dilemmas in 
which such meetings involve their abettors, Some approve them, 
because they are political; others defend them, because they are 
solely religious; whereas, to calm observers, they present, not 
the proper combination, but the most incongruous mixture of 
religion and politics; now the rash intrusion of party politics, 
now the excessive application of religious stimulants, and now 
the jumble of both. Mr. Melvill, for instance, talks of “ furious 
priests and factious demagogues;” and yet tells us, on two occa- 
sions at least, that “ the struggle now going on in Ireland is NoT 
a struggle between rival Churches, each striving for the temporal 
ascendancy ; it is not a struggle as to the possession of tithe, the 
claim to the mitre, the right to the benefice;” but it is, almost 
exclusively, a religious, or theological, struggle. . 

But are not—we seriously and dispassionately ask—are not 
these extreme and one-sided statements pernicious in the asser- 
tion, while they are in the*teeth of obvious facts? What, then? 
is Ireland to be simply considered as the arena of a theological 
conflict, where the clergy are to be the gladiators? Are centu- 
ries of political turbulence and individual pauperism tiothing?— 
are absentee or improvident landlords, who have sometimes ex- 
hibited the shameful spectacle of rent against tithe, nothing ?— 
are tenants, now multiplied for the sake of multiplying voters, and 
now driven from the soil like noxious animals, nothing '—are all 
these elements, which pervade the whole social system, to be dis- 
regarded; so that there shall only be left a sacred war, a fire and 
faggot affair between the holders of the two creeds? If it be 
thus, may God in his mercy help us; for we see no prospect of 
assistance from human means. If it be thus, there is no room 
for statesmansbip; there is no hope in parliamentary measures, 
or legislative adjustments; for they cannot reach the evil, they 
cannot deal with the case. Such is the imprudence of introduc- 
ing at a charitable meeting sentiments, which, in one sense, are 
positively wrong; and, if they are right in another sense, yet can- 
not be adequately developed and explained.—We end, by passing 
from Mr. Melvill to parties and opinions in general, which we 
have sufficiently designated; and of which we should be most 
unwilling to consider him the representative, We would put our 
conviction upon record, first, that a good cause cannot be saved 
by notions so confused and contradictory, by language so un- 
measured and overstrained: and, secondly, that unless some strict 
and immediate precautions are taken, the Church of England 
and Ireland will not be so much endangered by the external attack 
in front, as by the pressure within and from behind. 
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THEOLOGY, 


Ir is fortunate, as our space is already much exceeded, that there is little occa- 
sion for an Ecclesiastical Record at this period. The recess of parliament leaves 
us no legislative measures to discuss; and of other occurrences we have already 
written at some length. Yet we would once more impress upon our readers, that, 
when we look abroad upon the Christian world, when we mark the heaving 
waters, and restless perturbations of religion; when we see quietism or mysti- 
cism contending in Germany against rationalism, and popery finding its advan- 
tage in the excesses of both; when we see similar phenomena occurring in 
America, and even among ourselves; the solemn conclusion upon our minds is 
this, —How much, how very much, does the Christianity of the civilized earth 
depend, under Heaven, upon the theology of the Church of England; how im- 
peratively is every man who loves the truth now called upon to uphold its inte- 
grity. We want not merely the excitement of preaching; though preaching is, 
of course, a mighty lever, and may be an instrument of unspeakable good; but 
solid scholarship and sober prayer. On this subject we might confirm the ob- 
servations already made in our first Article, by reference to an old book now 
lying before us, intituled, “ Pietas Londinensis, or the Ecclesiastical State of 
London in the year 1714, containing an Account of all the Churches and Chapels 
of Ease in and about the Cities of London and Westminster ; of the set Times 
of Publick Prayers, Sacraments, and Sermons, both ordinary and extraordinary, 
&c. Sc.” But we may recur to it hereafter. Suffice it now to say, that the 
main hope of the country, as well as the Church, is in a moderate orthodoxy,— 
an orthodoxy not sitting upon the chair of lazy state, not afraid of disarrang- 
ing its formal dignity, not wrapt in the encumbering folds,—folds which may 
become fetters—of ecclesiastical etiquette ; but eagle-eyed in its vigilance, swift- 
footed and sure-footed in its movements,—of capacious views and sound un- 
derstanding,—quick to observe the spiritual wants of a nation, and anxious to 
supply them. But, for our further remarks, let us proceed to 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY: 


A matter having a much more intimate connection with the Theology of a 
land, a much more powerful reciprocation of action and reaction, than is usually 
supposed. Now, we deliberately re-aflirm, that the ecclesiastical polity of our 
Establishment, its entire system of Church government, is in some danger of 
being supplanted. We seem to see the indications of an approaching confede- 
racy, an actual coalition between some, we trust but a few, belonging to a par- 
ticular section of the Church, and the Dissenters, whom they are disposed to call 
orthodox. The evidence which we offer in support of this opinion is,—Ist. 
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The general tone of language and behaviour adopted both among themselves 
and with reference to Churchmen of another school. 2nd. The existence of 
publications having it for their special design to include the sermons of Evan- 
gelical divines of various denominations, and exclude the sermons of other 
clergymen, as if they were beyond the pale of godliness, pariths and outcasts 
from vital Christianity, such as “ The Pulpit,” “The Preacher,” &c. &e. such as 
“ The Evangelical Register, a Magazine for promoting the spread of the Gospel, 
without reference to Sect or Party.” 3rd. The fact that ecclesiastical intelligence 
is communicated, embracing the proceedings of these same parties, and their pro- 
ceedings alone. 4th. The fact that societies are formed, in which these parties 
associate together, and these parties alone. But this brings us to the head of 


CHRISTIAN SOCIETIES. 


In the old Societies we might hint at demonstrations of turbulence, and at- 
tempts at change. But we will confine ourselves to the new. On one day a 
Protestant Association is proposed, which is to include all denominations, that 
they may prosecute together certain objects, religious as well as political. On 
the next day, improving upon the principle, that a Wesleyan Chapel is opened 
almost under the auspices of men high in the establishment; a complete scheme 
of spiritual instruction is put forth, which is to embrace laymen as well as 
clergymen, and Dissenters as well as Churchmen. We. do entreat the latter to 
look at these things calmly and steadfastly; to look at their progress, to see how 
one step leads to another, and how the subversion of the Church, or an entire 
change of its constitution, must be the result. We entreat, we adjure Churchmen 
to look at the common sense of these matters. We even respectfully solicit the 
Prelates of our Church, whatever shades of difference may be suspected in their 
opinions, the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Bishop of Durham or the Bishop of Worcester, the Bishop of Peterborough or 
the Bishop of Winchester, to take these subjects into their immediate, and we 
would almost add, joint consideration. Let men call us, and think us what 
they please; High-Church bigots, officious pretenders, sowers of strife and divi- 
sion; but let them investigate the facts, and judge by the facts. From certain 
premonitory symptoms we had expected much. But we confess that “ these 
Home Missions,” and these “ London City Missions,” do surpass our expectations ; 
have outrun the most fear-winged of our suspicions. It is a matter of felicita- 
tion that men belonging to the national Church, and men seceding from the 
national Church, are to inculcate together a religion stripped, as of course it must 
soon be, of the distinctive peculiarities of that Church ; it is a matter of felicitation 
that a self-constituted Society is to send lay-teachers into a parish, not a bishop 
to ordain Clergymen to a cure: it is a matter of felicitation that the number of 
Churchmen and Dissenters on the platform was about equal: it isa matter of 
felicitation that there was no high and dignified patronage, because such “ pa- 
tronage, though it could not sink the ship, might”—oh, shades of our old divines, 
—oh, memory of all the worthies and ornaments of the Church of England— 
might spoil the crew!” | 
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That many of these things sin against the true principle and the true use of 
Associations, it were idle to say. Why should we talk to such men about the 
Philosophy of Associations? We might as well talk to an infant about the dif- 
ferential calculus, But, at any rate, why should there not be two, or more, 
societies, going separately to work: one, labouring in behalf of the Church, and 
the others on behalf of the Dissenters? What motive, what purpose, can there 
be in working together, except to merge the Church in the fusion of all Sects? 
In asking how the Church was to be saved, we pointed out the mischief of these 
strange junctions and influences, rather putting the hypothetical case. But now 
the facts have rushed beyond our hypothesis. There are clergymen of the 
Church of England, who more than “sin up to our song.” They throw into 
the shade that munificent layman, who, as the newspapers of November inform- 
ed us, “ offered to contribute £100 to the erection of a new Church at Norland, 
in the parish of Halifax, on condition that he might be occasionally allowed to 
supply the pulpit with Ministers of the Independent, Baptist, and Methodist 
denominations.” It may be said, we know, ‘ why make so much of men, whose 
judgment is worth nothing, whose influence for the most part is not greater than 
their judgment; who are floundering about in the Serbonian bog of contradic- 
tions, and unable to trace any object aright, amidst the Cimmerian darkness, in 
which their foggy prejudices have enveloped them?” Our answer is, “ Principiis 
obsta.”” It is wisest and most merciful to speak in time and to actintime. We 
have long watched the progress of things; for, alas, they are progressive. We 
fear, that these men, silly as they are, and weak as they are, will vet draw others 
into the vortex of their folly; even until at last no alternative will remain, but 
either they must eject, or be ejected; because the Church will no longer be wide 
enough for the two sections, who will indeed be torn violently apart, and stand, 
in a rugged and frowning opposition, 


“ Like cliffs, that have been rent asunder.” 


Yet there are some things, in which even these men are to be imitated. Let 
us, We say, once more, imitate their love of Union, but union formed on the 
right basis, and with the proper boundaries. For some boundaries there must 
be ; some line of exclusion must be drawn; and we never yet knew a man, 
however loud in his protestations, whose unity was not fenced round by some in- 
closure, and, in fact, was not to stop, just where it suited his purpose to set the 
limits. Again, let us imitate their activity, let us imitate their earnestness; but 
let us not copy that suicidal imprudence, by which they will assist Popery in 
Ireland, and Dissent in England, and Infidelity every where. Oh, for a 
‘““ Temperance Society,” that will reach the understanding! And oh, too, for a 
moderation, which is not neutrality—which is not a moderation, too timid or too 
slothful to interfere, until the hot-headed and the narrow-minded shall have carried 
all before them, through the mistaken sufferance of men, who yet disapprove 
their schemes, and shrug up their shoulders at their indiscretions ! 

The societies which we have mentioned—the missions, the erratic and dis- 
organizing movements—these things are bad ; but there is one thing, we allow, 
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which is much worse, namely, absolute inertness and indifference to spiritual 
destitution, wherever it exists. The valid defence, the complete justification of 
such proceedings would be that no alternative was left—at present, thank God, 
there are many alternatives—except either these irregular exertions, or the aban- 
donment of the land to depravity and unbelief. Others must not have to say, as 
Wesley and his disciples at first said—and not altogether without justice—* the 
work must be done in some way. If our way is wrong, why did not you ac- 
complish it in the right? ‘To do'what we are doing is at least better than to do 
nothing. You cannot blame us for entering the field, which you have neither 
occupied, nor shown a disposition to occupy.”—Even in Home Missions, with 
voluntary subscriptions and contributions raised for their support, and sometimes, 
in moral and religious instructions undertaken by members of the laity, male and 
female, we can discern an instrument of utility as well as power, provided always, 
that they be wisely constituted and directed, that they be made to co-operate, 
and not to clash, with the regular organization of the Establishment; that the 
appointment of the Missionaries, or at least a veto upon their appointment, rest 
with the Bishops; and that every Missionary, when he comes into a parish, 
place himself, like the rest of the subordinate clergy, under the jurisdiction of 
the incumbent of that parish—all parties being alike subject to the superintend- 
ing control of the hierarchy of the Church. 

Still let us remember that Ministers are better than Missionaries. Missionaries, 
as in heathen lands, are but as a substitute, where regular Ministers cannot be 
appointed. Missionaries, too, we should say, belong rather to the: dissenting or 
the casual, Ministers rather to the parochial or established system, An Establish- 
ment, it is evident, cannot be complete, until there is an adequate supply of 
religious ministers for all its population. This completeness of the Establish- 
ment ought to be our first object; and it is only when its attainment is proved 
to be impossible, that we should have recourse to the instrumentality of Missions 
for a temporary relief. 

Here, as in some other points, the Scotch appear to be now working out, more 
thoroughly than ourselves, both in the theory and the practice, the true rationale 
of a national Church. As the sphere of their Establishment is comparatively 
small, and it is easier, therefore, to embrace at once the whole field of vision, 
while the hot controversy respecting it is at this moment drawn almost to a point, 
they are stimulated, and they are enabled, to give a fuller development of its 
principle and its economy. We have before us the Edinburgh Church Lectures ; 
and the First Report of the Edinburgh Young Men's Church Association ; rather, 
perhaps, a questionable society, and sometimes marked, in its proceedings, by the 
“ perfervidum ingenium juvenum,” as well as “ Scotorum.” But, from both these 
sources, we hope to draw, hereafter, some very serviceable hints. 

We are not speaking of the doctrines of a Church, or of its internal polity and 
organization, but of its mechanism as applied to the people, of its practical 
working with reference to those on whom it acts; and it is here, we think, that, 
following their great leader Dr. Chalmers, the Scotch might be our instructors. 
It is often easy to detect a lurking hatred of Episcopacy—it is often necessary 
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to deplore an acrid and atrabilious humour, which drives many of their Clerical 
speakers into a stern intemperance, at the heels of which will be a deep re- 
pentance. But they are grappling, as it deserves, with the important science, for 
a science it is, and one of vast moment, both theoretical and practical, which we 
may designate as Eccresiasticat Economy. The views of the Scottish clergy 
and even laity, although, perhaps, not always correct, or not always adapted to 
English circumstances, are at least digested and matured; they are clear, they 
are definite, they hang together, they harmonize into a whole; whereas the 
notions entertained in England are, for the most part, quite loose and ambiguous, 
quite crude and inconsequential, quite confused and disjointed ; and it frequently 
happens, that the very men who are the noisiest sticklers for an Established 
Church, are, through their ignorant inconsistency, shaking its buttresses and 
sapping its foundations. The Scotch might be our teachers in fully pointing out 
the necessity of an endowed Establishment for the mass of the poor; in fully 
pointing out the mischief, in connection with an Establishment, of Chapels which 
are private property, and which must be made to pey; in advocating the pero- 
chial, as contradistinguished from the congregational, system, and the great 
principle of localization, in opposition to a chance-medley of pastoral superin- 
tendence, to the exertions of Ministers who have no sphere or orbit marked out; 
and, most of all, in insisting that a National Church should aim, with undivided 
singleness and straightforwardness of purpose, at teaching and training the whole 
nation. But we stop; for we must attempt very soon a more thorough examina- 
tion of this momentous subject of Ecclesiastical Economy, when the Lectures, 
of which the new edition has now reached us too late for any accurate analysis, 
will not be overlooked. The substance, however, of the Scotch opinions may be 
summed up in the words, that the object is the Christianization of a land, “ the 
promotion of the spiritual welfare of the destitute ;” but that there is no likeli- 
hood,” as was said by the Rev. Mr. Cunningham, “ the President of the Young 
Men's Association,” —“ of this great object being fully effected except by the 
division of the whole community into small districts or manageable parishes, and 
securing, so far as the best regulations in connexion with adequate resources can, 
to each parish, the services of a well-qualified minister of the Gospel, whose duty 
jt will be to labour unceasingly for the moral and spiritual welfare of those who 
are under his charge—a minister who must be supported by an income inde- 
pendent of their contributions, and who must have a church attached to his 
district, to which he can invite and urge them to come—a church in which the © 
seat-rents shall be no obstacle to the poorest of the inhabitants of the district 
attending there every Lord’s Day. It can be done only in this way.”— First 
Report, Se. p. 5. 

Here, then, we must leave the question; merely pointing out to our readers, 
who wish to be informed and roused as to the state of the case in England, the 
late very earnest and impressive charge of the Bishop of Chester. 


APPLICATION OF GENERAL MATTERS TO RELIGION. 


Ir is not the least remarkable feature in the aspect of our times, that, as the 
affairs of the Church are drawn into a most marked prominence by causes 
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quite foreign from spiritual considerations, as the ecclesiastical establishment is 
considered the turning point of the constitution, and almost the field of battle 
in which the force of different parties and different principles is to be tried; so 
the eyes of a whole nation are attracted towards it; so it enters into the daily 
and hourly thoughts of individuals in all classes; so the polities, the literature, 
and the social discourse of Englishmen, are conversant more than heretofore 
with its merits and demerits. There is both good and evil attendant upon this 
state of things, although the good ought to preponderate. It is to be hoped» 
that all they whose hearts are leavened by the real influences of Christianity, 
will love that sacred institution, which is among us the chief instrument for 
promoting it, with a more affectionate reverence, as they are led more deeply 
to investigate its history, its position, and its character: and that they, too, 
who are drawn from secular motives to talk about the Church, will learn at 
last to think about the religion which it inculcates. But there is this concomi- 
tant mischief; that, as ecclesiastical subjects come forward, the country is inun- 
dated with hasty and superficial views; and every speaker or writer of the day 
must produce his theory, and intrude his advice upon matters of transcendant 
moment, on which he has seldom reflected, and read scarcely at all. In fact» 
in every newspaper and magazine, even in essays, tales and novels, we find spe- 
eulations indulged upon the Established Church, and plans made to amend it, 
which only prove that their framers have never served an apprenticeship to 
their present vocation. Hence the Church is oftentimes defended in a way, 
which is more injurious than attack ; while many, again, in their abomination of 
Popery, jumble all its opponents tegether, and fancy all Protestantism to mean 
one and the same thing. The consequence is, in many cases, that, although 
there is more of Protestant ardour, more, perhaps, of religious sentiment, and 
a louder outcry in defence of the Church, there is worse Churehmembership. 
Fven these things afford another reason for our preceding remarks. 


Books, &C.-—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Here, as we have deemed it a duty to speak with very plain terms of cen- 
sure, of some who style themselves Evangelical, par excellence, we are the more 
anxious to recommend, conscientiously and cordially, but still reserving to 
ourselves the right of objecting to particular expressions and opinions, the 
works of men, to whom we can gladly hear the term evangelical applied; such 
as the Lectures on the Articles by the Rev. Henry Blunt; the most recent 
productions of Mr. Griffith, and the Advent Lectures of Mr. Ayres. We 
would also point out the Essays, &c of Mr. Woodward, a man who rather 
belongs to the sentimental school, and who, although he has much in common 
with the party called Evangelical, is diametrically opposed to their bustling 
and restless agitation: again, the sermons on the Rationality of Revealed Reli- 
gion, by the Rev. P. E. Butler; Mr. Mills’s “ Answer to Howitt,” whose book, 
unfortunately, we fear, for Mr. Mills, was not of consequence enough to require 
any answer at all: and a pretty book intituled “ Cruciana,” by John Holland, 
Liverpool, which is really an interesting work on a very interesting subject : 
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namely, “ IHustrations of the Cross, with reference to Piety, Superstition, Ima- 
gination, and Taste.” For such productions as “ Metaphysical Rambles, Stroll 
the First and Second,” rambles and vagaries they are indeed—we have neither 
relish nor leisure. An early opportunity will, we know, present itself for con- 
sidering the very excellent and temperate observations by a Prelate on the 
present anomalous condition of the Psalmody in our Churches and Chapels : 
and also, in conjunction, perhaps, with Sir J. Macintosh’s Discourse on 
Ethical Philosophy, and Mr. Whewell’'s Preface, the “ Course of Lectures tntro- 
ductory to the Study of Moral Philosoph y,” delivered at Oxford by Dr. Hamp- 
den; a publication, by the way, which contains some remarks, having reference 
to Theology, which are very true and very valuable. The receipt of Mr. Gleig’s 
* Soldier's Help to Divine Truth,” “ Pearson on the Apocalypse ;”’ some papers 
on the momentous topic of “ Capital Punishments,” and “ Two Sermons on 
the Poor,” by the Rev. Peter Cotes, we have now only room to acknowledge. 

There is some very interesting matter in the Annual Report of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge ;—but we would now only mention, on 
the subject of this great Society, that its Standing Committee intend to publish 
a Quarterly Report of the more important business which takes place at its 
meetings; and would then draw the inference, that if this and other associ- 
ations are finding more and more the need of giving a publicity, not casaal or 
irregular, to their transactions, there ought, 4 fortiort, to be some general re- 
port of the proceedings of the whole Church. 

We should have been glad to have passed some strictures upon the geo- 
logical speculations of Mr. Fairholme and his school :—we had also prepared 
some remarks on the subject of the ministerial scheme for a new Metropolitan 
University, and the projected board of Examiners; taken in connection with 
Mr. Short’s © Letter on National Education,” and Mr. Whewell’s “ Thoughts 
on the Study of Mathematics, as a part of a Liberal Education: but these 
things, with many others, must stand over. 

The remanet, however, not to speak of works forming portions of “ Libraries,” 
and other volumes and tracts, with sundry beautifal illustrations, for which we 
are very thankful,—the remanet which most grieves us, is the mass of contri- 
bution to Christian learning and Christian piety, for which we are indebted 
to the Episcopal Charch in America—a communion which has little con- 
nection with the errors of Republican Christianity; and which, according to 
its limited means, is, perhaps, doing as much for the glory of God, and the 
good of mankind, as any branch of Christ's Charch upon the face of the earth. 
But these several matters we have been compelled to postpone, on account of 


the absorbing importance of those great points, to which we have thought it 
right to devote so large a share of our attention. 


London ©. Koworth & Sons, Rell yard, Temple Bar. 
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